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To Plane Industry 


Development Dependent on) 


Mer oer Hearing Total Volume of $422,000,000 Showed Increase of 
| $67,000,000 Over 1929 Period; Number of Cars Fi- | 


nanced for Consumers Dropped for Half Year 


Drought Relief 


Virginia Committee Holds 


Television Experiment of Transmitting Regular 
Performance of Play in Theater 





Great Northern and North- 


General Use of Planes by) Commercial television will have its ad-, tions licensed to transmit visual broad- 


Individuals, Aeronautics 
Trade Division Says 


Five Markets Now 
Said to Be Open 





vent in Europe through the visual broad- 
| casting of legitimate stage plays from a 
London theater for reception by radio 
“lookers” who have the necessary re- 


ceiving equipment, according to advices | 


received by the Department of Com- 
merce on Aug. 18. 

The “Baird System” of television, de- 
| veloped by a British corporation, is to be 
| employed in the venture, it is reported 


casting programs. 

| That European countries are not 
|ahead of the Unitea States in television 
was contended in the report to the Com- 
mission of Gerald C. Gross, Chief of the 
International Relations Section of the 
|Engineering Division, following a study 
of raido conditions in Europe. Upon his 
return to the United States last Novem- 
|ber, Mr. Gross steted that visual broad- 
jcasting both in gland and Germany 


| 


| 


| 


ern Pacific Railroads Deny, 
Allegations Made in State 


Petitions 


Statement Is Filed | 
With Commission 


HE volume of wholesale financing 

of automobiles during the first six 
months of 1930 reached $422,048,044, 
an increase of more than $67,000,000 
over the corresponding period of 1929 
in the face of a 31 per cent reduc- 
tion in factory sales of cars, accord- 
ing to figures made public Aug. 18 
by_the Department of Commerce, — 

Retail financing of automobiles 
showed a decline of 8 per cent in the 


showed a decrease of 21 per cent. The 
average amount advanced per car 
in the 1930 financing was $558 
as compared with $590 a year ago, 
according to the Department’s figures. 

The total number of cars financed 
during the first six months of 1930 
was 1,666,578. This compares with 
a domestic output (factory sales) dur- 
ing the same period of 2,219,546. Com- 
parative figures for the first six months 


| of 1929 were 1,809,356 cars financed 


Grain Corporation Store 
Should Be Utilized for 
Feeding Livestock 


1 


Mr. Hoover Renews 


| Survey of Conditions 


j | ; ac ‘Vy os - 299 . ~ 
Ne dee. ie to the Department by Trade Commis- was still highly experimental, as in this | iers , : number of cars as compared to last | against factory sales of 3,224,443, ac- | a SA aoe 
Cultivation of Sales to Clubs | Boner George R. Canty, at Paris, whojcountry, while American engineers evi- | Carrier: Deny Allegation That year but the total dollar volume of | cording to the data. Receives Red Cross Report 
Urged by Division Chief as | forwarded advices he had received from | dently were in advance in so far as re-| Employes Were Not Given. fetail financing recorded a decrease of The Department’s figures also re- That Littlhe Human Need - 


London. Should the transmission of this 
first legitimate stage presentation prove 
successful, according to the report, the 
| possibility of installations in other the- 
| aters is seen. 

At the Federal Radio Commission the 
report of the British project was viewed 


Means to Promote Wider) 
Use of Small Ships 





Trade conditions in the aeronau- 
tics industry indicate that while the 


|finements were concerned. 

“There are yet the main things in 
television to be discovered before it be- 
comes a practical medium of public en- 
tertainment,” Mr. Gross declared orally 
|Aug. 18, in commenting on the London 
report. 


An Opportunity to Be Heard 
In Proceeding 


Blanket denial of all allegations con- | 
|tained in petitions of the several States | 


veal that nearly half of the total num- 
ber of cars financed were used cars 
while in 1929 the number of used cars 
| comprised about 42 per cent of the 
total. 
(The full text of a tabular state- 
ment showing automobile financ- 


Has Been Found But That 
It Is Anticipated 


duction in the number of cars financed 
was reflected in the figures for used 
cars Which increased 8 per cent in the 
number of financed and 4.4 per cent 
in valuation. 

The number of new cars financed in 


; 
15 per cent. The relatively small re- | 
| 
| 


A proposal that the Federal Farm 
Board make available for use as live- 


be : ao : segs ge apo 7 asking reargument and further consider-| the six-month period declined 16 per for the first six months of 1930 stock feed about 75,000,000 bushel 

outlook .for commercial transport | with interest. In this country, it was) “Several monthe ago, it was explained | at; ; : “ six-month p 6 p / firs o 5,000, ushels 
. soa : ‘ a cs . UN ’ | ation of the proposal of the Great North-| ¢ " -orres d of will be “inted the issue , ad , Yai x 

plane manufacturers is favorable | pointed out, there has been extensive ex- | 4+ the Commission, the General Electric | ern and rH staan alte cumname to oa a ore ae | on as printed in the issue of of wheat—bought by the Grain Sta 


| perimentation in television, with ap- 


-ti oint of view, the 1 F 
from a long-time p proximately two-score experimental sta- 


industry, if it is ever to reach major 
proportions, will have to depend on 
the “general consumer” for constant 





increasing absorption of its prod- 
ucts, it was stated orally Aug. 16 on 
hehalf of the Aeronautics Trade Di- 


Four Acts Finally 


} 


|Company, for the first time flashed tele- 
vision pictures on screen at a theater 
|in Schenectady, N. Y., in which city its 
|laboratories are located. The images, 
| however, were declared to have but lit- 
|tle sustained entertainment ‘value. 


In the London theater project, the| 


merge their properties into a single sys- | 
;tem, was made to the Interstate Com-| 
}merce Commission on Aug. 18 by the 
| Northern Lines in the form of “a “reply” 
to all petitions for reopening in Finance 
Docket Nos. 6409 and 6410. | 


“Applicants deny the allegation * * *} 


Building Trade Employment) Waste in Regional 


bilization Corporation to relieve the 
surplus in that grain, and now held 
|by the corporation—was presented 
on Aug. 18 to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, and to the 





Higher in Massachusetts | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 18. 


June, according to the monthly state- 


| 





Channels for Radio 


|Farm Board by the Virginia State 
|}committee appointed by Governor 





A d for Sti | ised | by Carney 
vision of the Department of Com- | ppreve or tates a ae Sas wae | that employes of the Northern Pacific! fy yloyment in the building trades | F d I = | Pollard for drought relief work in 
merce. explained. The report to the Depart-|8"d Great Northern railroads were not} | - peg t greater in July than in ound on nspection na wean. a 

Five immediate markets are open | By Law Conference sane states that cnly thee chareeets | given an opportunity to be heard in this|@S 2 per cent greater in Jul The Virginia committee, headed 


to development by manufacturers of 
small, noncommercial planes of sub- 
stantial nature, it was pointed out 
orally by Leighton W. Rogers, chief 
of the division, and cultivation of 
these markets will lead eventually to 





‘Amendments to Code on 
| Motor Vehicles Adopted at 


| wjll participate. The program will run 
“a short season,” states the report, and 
then will be withdrawn for technical im- 
‘provements in the apparatus. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 











proceeding,” said the reply. It con- 
tinued: “Applicants aver that on the| 
contrary such employes, like all other 
parties claiming an interest in said pro- 
ceedings, had full opportunity to inter- | 
vene and to be heard therein, had they 
so desired; that, as appears on the rec-| 


ment issued by the Department of Labor 
and Statistics. 

The number of@workers employed by 
374 building contractors in July was 
10,014, the statement geid, while in June 





Commissioner Lafount Says 
Weeding Out Is Essential 
If Broadcast Conditions 


by former Governor Harry F. Byrd, 
also recommended provision for im- 
mediate shipment of feeds to areas 
needing them, assurance to livestock 
|owners that they will be enabled to 
|hold their stock instead of forcing 


consumption of the industry’s prod-| Concluding Meeting of| [Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] lord herein, certain employes did so in-|it Was 9,818. Are to Be Improved jit on the market unwillingly, and 
: s li , s oes | The index number for employment, consideration of a s sti f 

ucts by the general public. | Delegat t Chi | tervene and were heard; and that, as fur-/) : i as 105.6 in r L Suggestion for 
“The aviation industry will get out of pgates a icago lther appears by said record, @ large however, was announced as ae temporary suspension of payments 


its doldrums,” Mr. Rogers explained, 
“and become one of the major industries 
from a manufacturing point of view 
when it develops the absorption power 
of the general consumer. Although im- 





State of Illinois: 
| Chigago, Aug. 18. 


The National Conference of Commis- 


portant, the commercial user cannot be | sioners on Uniform State Laws during its 
expected to become the principal outlet | seven-day meeting considered in detail 
for aeronautics products. | provosed uniform State legislation on 


The small plane field at the present 
time may appear unattractive, conditions 
indicate, because of previous overproduc- 
tion and severe competition, but the 
“turnover of generations” and the con- 
tinuous development of flying enthusi- 
asts is @xpected to lead to greater de- 
mand for personal, private planes on the 
part of individuals and flying clubs, 


Club Market Important 

Immediate cultivation of the “club 
market” should be undertaken, Mr. Rog- 
ers declared, because at present mainte- 
nance costs frequently are so great that 
individuals cannot bear the financial bur- 
den of operating private planes substan- 
tial enough for general use. 

The five immediate markets indicated 
by the trade division are: Clubs; private 
users (sportsmen); schools; business 
users; and export. Future markets are 
expected to include “general consumers” 
and “sportsmen” under the term “private 
users” as well as the other four fields. 
The “private user” market is expected 


{13 subjects, adjourned its 40th annual 
conference on Aug. 18. 

The final action of the conference was 
| to approve»by a vote by States the sug- 
gested amendments to the acts consti- 
, tuting the motor vehicle code regulating 
automobile licenses, operators’ permits, 
and automobile traffic. These amend- 
ments, already approved by the National 
| Conference on Street 
Safety, were finally adopted by the con- 
| ference, with a few changes in language. 
| There were no dissenting votes cast. (A 
detailed discussion is printed on page 8.) 
| As a result of its week’s deliberations, 
the conference recommended at this time 
four measures fomenactment in all the 
| several States, a uniform child labor act, 
uniform divorce jurisdiction act, uniform 
| firearms act, and a uniform air licensing 
| act. 

Certain Measures Withheld 

The conference also tentatively adopted 
j}and approved the draft of a measure 
| dealing with trust receipts used in financ- 


and Highway} 


Labor Data Compiled 


For Sixteen States 


Report by Census Bureau 


| 


amount of evidence as to the effect of 
the proposed unification upon railway 
employes, as well as upon business in- 
terests at division, terminal and shop 
points, were adduced and was fully con- 
sidered by the Commission.” 





July, 1930, as compared with 119.4 in 
July, 1929. The average weekly earn- 
ings per man were stated to be at about 
the same level as a year ago. 


| 


| 


| 


“Weeding out” of broadcasting sta- 
tions in the regional or middle class, is 
essential if broadcasting conditions are 
to be improved, Federal Radio Commis- 
sioner Harold A. Lafount declared orally 


due the Federal Farm Loan Banks, 
, Estimate Called High 

| The chairman of the Federal Farm 
|Board, Alexander Legge, stated orally 
Aug. 18 that Mr. Byrd’s estimate of the 
amount of wheat held by the Grain Sta- 


| The Northern Lines further denied al- | 
legations of the opposing States to the 


Shows 1.4 Per Cent of | effect that “the public was not suffi- 


_ Population Unemployed 





a t 
| Complete preliminary unempléyment | submitted largély by 
figures for 16 States show a percentage | applicants.” 


| of unemployment of about 1.4 per cent 
of the total population, according to a 
statement issued Aug. 18 by the Bureau 
of the Census. 


These States are divided into four 
|general sections, three being in New 
England, three in the South, six in the 
| West, and four in the Midwest, it was 
| Stated. 
| The 16 States reporting at this time, 
jin order of their percentage of unem- 
| ployment, were: Nevada, 3.1 per cent; 
| Colorado, 2.2 per cent; Montana, 2.2 per 
cent; Indiana, 2.1 per cent; Oklahoma, 1.8 
per cent; New Hampshire, 1.8 per cent; 
;Maine, 1.7 per cent; Arizona, 1.7 per 
{cent; Vermont, 1.5 per cent; Idaho, 1.4 


| 


to lead the list in importance in the fu-| ing operations, the understanding being| Per cent; Virginia, 1.3 per cent; New 
ture, with the business user following|t¢hat a final vote by States would be| Mexico, 1.3 per cent; Nebraska, 1.1 per 


second, the Chief of the Aeronautics 
Trade Division remarked. 

The small plane field has been overex- 
ploited, according to trade surveys, and 
price reductions have been made which 
are liable to have an unfavorable effect 


use are powered with 
engines which were sold at ridiculously 
low prices, compared with the intrinsic 
value of the product. 
Sales Management Needed 

The school market for small planes 
can be developed, surveys indicate, be- 
cause the demand will be for planes 


with low maintenance costs to make pos- | 


sible the sale of instruction at prices 
within the range of the layman. “Stu- 
dents will enroll in schools that can put 
their prices down,” one report points 


out, “and much consideration is being 


given at present to operation and main- 
tenance costs.” 


“war surplus” | 


|taken at the next conference. 
| It also approved in principle the drafts 
| offered of a uniform bank collection act, 


and a uniform automobile liability secur- | 


ity act. 
Amendments to the uniform sale of 


“doing business” by foreign corpora- 
tions, and acknowledgment of instru- 
|ments were considered, but recommitted 
to the committees in charge for further 
| study and drafting. 

| A committee was also «directed to 
draft a proposed measure on coopera- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


cent; Georgia, 0.9 per cent; Alabama, 
|0.8 per cent; and, South Dakota, 0.5 per 
cent. 
Confined Population 
The combined population of these 16 
States was 20,249,926, it was shown, and 


available before the end of August. 
The percentage of unemployed in the 
| Western States was the highest of the 
four sections, it was pointed out, the aver- 
age percentage in the six States being 
about 1.9 per cent of the total popula- 
|tion, while the three Southern States 


oe 





[Continued on Page 2,Column 2.] 





Spirit of Moderation Urged 
In Naval Building by Powers | 


Expert sales management will deter- | 
mine to a large degree the amount of | 
Senemamiiehtnm ah 


_ Representative French, Returning From Europe, Reports 





\ 


Czechoslovakian Said to Plan 
Retail Sales at Shoe Stores 





A shoe manufacturer in Czechoslova- | 


kia intends to manufacture automobile 


‘tires and retail them through his more 


eration would prevail in the 
United States, Great Britain and 
Japan in carrying out their naval con- 
struction programs under the Londo 
Treaty was expressed in an oral state- 
ment Aug. 18 by _ Representative 
French (Rep.), of Moscow, 
chairman of the House Naval Appro- 
priations subcommittee. 


| 
| 


Idaho, 





| larly moderate policy be carried out by 
the United States and Great Britain, 
warning that should one nation initiate 
a maximum building program the oth- 
ers would likely follow. 

Should this warning not be heeded, 
Mr. French explained, it would be nec- 
essary for the United States to enact 
legislation along the lines of the Brit- 


| 


} 


ciently notified im advance and informed 
upon the proposition under considera- 
tion, and that evidence as to public sen- 
iment favorable to the unification was | 
paid agents of the! 


Various States Oppesed 

The original petitioner in the case 
seeking reopening of the proceedings 
was the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission. Minnesota’s conten- 
tions and allegations were later adopted 
by Montana, Washington, Idaho, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, and others. 

Urging the Commission not to con- | 
sider these petitions, the Northern Lines’ | 
joint reply stated: 

“A reopening of, or a rehearing or re- 
argument in, this proceeding at this | 
time would be premature and would | 
serve no useful purpose, since the Com- | 
mission has withheld the issuance of any | 
order herein pending submission by the | 
applicants of a supplemental plan or} 
proposal complying with four require- 








[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Camp at Boulder Dam 
Is Being Constructed 


Will Be Accommodated 





Erection of a camp to accommodate 
survey men and test pit crews is under 
way at Boulder Dam, according to the} 
monthly report of the Commissioner of | 
Reclamation to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which notes progress for all Bu-! 
reau projects. 

Reconnaissance work is being done on| 
the Government section of the railway | 
to the dam site, on the highway from the| 
town site to the dam site and on the final | 
location of the town site, it was stated. ! 
The report follows in full text: 

Progress is shown by percentage, for 
the projects as a whole and by divisions. 
At Boulder Dam, pending arrival of 
equipment and supplies, the force was 
engaged in erecting a camp near the 








way from the town site to the dam site, 
and the town site final location. 

At Deadwood Dam, on the Payette 
division of the Boise project, 90 per 
cent of the foundation had been covered 
with concrete, and the river was turned 
through the diversion tunnel, Good 
progress was made on Pishkun Reservoir 
enlargement, Dikes 1 and 2, Sun River 


Retail Food Prices 


Aug. 18 upon his return from a month’s | bilization Corporation is too high. The 
inspection of broadcasting activities west |@ctual amount held, Mr. Legge said, is 


Showing Decrease cr tne Mississinm. 








Federal Agency Reports 9 


Per Cent Drop Compare 
To July 15, 1929 


| ating. 


} 


Asserti 
condition’, 


that program and technical 


that he was convinced there is a “real 
waste” on the regional channels, upon 
which the bulk of stations now are oper- 
Local or low-powered stations, 
he says, are doing “reasonably well.” 


“And the high-powered stations on 


Retailers on July 15 were selling food | cleared channels are performing the real 


at prices more than 
those of June 15 and more than 9 per 
cent below those of July 15, 1929, ac- 
cording to a monthly statement issued 
Aug. 18 by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics, Department of Labor. 

Decreases for the month on 26 articles 
on which the Bureau obtained reports 
ranged ‘from 21 per cent for potatoes 
and cabbage to less than .5 per cent for 
pork chops, sliced ham, tea and coffee. 
Only three articles increased in price 
for the month, it was stated, strictly 
fresh eggs going up 4 per cent, butter 
1 per-cent, and canned red salmon less 
than .5 per cent. 
modities showed no change. Meat and 
meat products participated generally in 
the decline, while flour, fruits, onions, 
macaroni, canned corn and canned peas 
also decreased. 


showed drops for the year ended on the 
same date, it was pointed out. As com- 
pared with 1913, food prices in these 
cities ranged from 56 per cent higher in 
Chicago to 25 per cent higher in Salt 
Lake City. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Retail food prices in the United States 
as reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor showed a decrease of slightly 
more than 2'% per cent on July 15, 1930, 


Prices for 13 com- | ! : i 
|conferred with 64 radio dealers. 


} ” scary i 
214 per cent below | service,” he asserted. “There is no ques- 


tion about that. A listener residing 25 
miles from a local station or 50 miles 
from a regional, during evening hours, 
must depend on cleared channels, with 
their high power for his radio serviée.” 

During his inspection the Radio Com- 
missioner visited 30 cities in 11 States, 
and inspected 28 broadcasting stations. 
He conferred with 46 broadcasters and 
17 applicants for new stations. To learn 
of radio conditions he conferred with 419 
individual radio listeners, and in that 
way obtained a “cross-section of listener 
opinion from people not interested in the 
industry.” 

From the industrial side Mr. Lafount 
At 11 
luncheons and dinners in his honor he 


|talked to 1,586 people. 


| receiving programs from 98 


lof 


when compared with June 15, 1930, and | 
a decrease of a little more than 9 per} 


cent since July 15, 1929. 
weighted 
prices in 191 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Mr. Lafount interviewed 15 chambers 
of commerce, 9 Rotary clubs, 8 Kiwanis 


from 860 to 11,200 feet above sea level, 
stations. 
In all he traveled by rail 7,540 miles, 
and by automobile 782 miles. 
“At Grand Island, Nebr., Mr.* Lafount 
inspected the new “nfaster radio traffic 
policeman,” or constant frequency moni- 
toring station, covering the entire range 
the radio spectrum. He discussed 
projected plans whereby daily reports 
of radio’ violations will be transmitted 
from the monitoring station to the Com- 
mission for prompt action. 

“I found the public, broadcasters, and 


The Bureau’s | radio dealers well satisfied with recep- 
index numbers, with average | tion and that 


interest in radio is in- 


5 as 100.0, were 158.5 for |creasing. I believe this is due to the 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Mr. Woodcock Says Officers Must ‘Act Like Gentlemen’, 


In Disciplining Men for Altercations With 


Citizens in Traffic Disputes 


POLICY designed to build up pub- 





agents, a policy which the Director is 


the whol¢, are satisfae- 
tory in the West, Mr. Lafount declared 


probably between 60,000,000 and 65,000,- 
000 bushels, instead of 75,000,000 as esti- 
mated by Mr, Byrd. He outlined a plan 
ty which the sugwestions could: be fol- 
| lowed. 

| President Hoover returned Aug. 18 
jfrom a week-end trip at his Rapidan, 
Va., fishing camp and gave renewed con- 
sideration to the drought situation. 

In addition to going over the latest 
reports received by the Department of 
Agriculture and other governmental 
agencies regarding drought conditions, 
President Hoover received a verbal - re- 
port on drought relief from Judge John 
Barton Payne, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, who was summoned to 
the White House by the President. He 
was assured by Representative Cannon 
(Dem.), of Elsberry, Mo., of his un- 
qualified support of the President’s re- 
lief program. 

Mr. Hyde Optimistic 

“We can regard the corner as having 
turned, so far as the continuation of 
the drought is concerned,” the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, stated 
jorally Aug. 18, following a conference 
with President Hoover at the White 
House on the drought situation. 

Rains, which have occurred fairly gen- 
erally over the drought-stricken States 
of last Friday and Saturday, will have 
|4n immense effect in improving the mo- 





‘of marked proportions on the immediate | securities act and the uniform acts con-| the total number of unemployed was E - clubs, and 5 radio trade associations | ; : : , 
future of this market. stituting the motor vehicle code were | 290,625. Assembly of figures on unem- ba 5. saa City Food Prices respecting radio conditions in partion | inte eee ern povulatien rs will fg 
This field is open to a small amount finally approved at this conference. ! ployment in all States are being rushed, For the month ended July 15, 48 of | jar Jocalities. He tested reception con-| the Secretary a 7 oe 
of cultivation for replacemegt sales, Mr. Drafts of uniform acts on mechanics’ | it was said, and thé Bureau hopes to have Survey Men and Test Pit Crews 51 cities sending in figures reported | gitions first hand with a portable re- State committees for relief w k 
Rogers said, because many planes now inj liens, principal and income, defining! preliminary figures for all 48 States lower retail food prices, while all 51 | ceiver in States he visited at elevations ‘ ork un- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 





Motion Picture Case 
In West to Be Tried 


“ 





Court Dockets Indictment for 
Alleged Conspiracy 


_Los Angeles, Aug. 18.—A criminal in- 
dictment, charging 11 motion picture pro- 
ducing and distributing companies with 
conspiring to restrain trade in the mo- 
tion picture industry on the west coast, 
was docketed for hearing in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.]_ | e ° . railroad interchange yara to ac mo- District of California Aug. 18. 
i sipsgrerreslaiifaseiecteniatassiona | Strong Sentiment in England and Japan Against dais Gael tae as calles, -aaeees, Dr Director Announces Police The indictment, returned Apr. 19,1929, 
Shoe Manufacturer Building to Treaty Limits ged iavni,leetios nf ores ce] ST eg 
. 2 work was also in progress on the Gov- T B ild U R t f jLasky Corporation, Metro-Goldwyn- 
To Make Auto Tires ‘ONFIDENCE that a spirit of mod- { of the treaty, and urged that a simi- | ernment section of the railway, the high- Oo ul p espec or ents Mayer Distributing Corporation, First 


National Pictures, Inc., Universal Film 
Exchanges, Inc., United Artists Corpora- 
tion, Fox Film Corporation, Pathe Ex- 
jchange, Inc., Vitagraph, Inc., Warner 
Brothers Pictures, Inc., and the Vita- 
graph Company of California, Inc. 

It is charged in the indietment that 
these defendants have unlawfully ex- 
{cluded independent exhibitors from con- 
| tracting for motion picture films to 





than 800 shoe stores, according to in- | “There is a very strong sentiment | ten bill, which calls for an appropria- | project. Work was continued on the n c : 

formation from the assistant trade com- in England and Japan against build- tion of approximately $1,000 ,000,000 | Vale Main Canal and contracts were let A lic respect for prohibition agents anxious to forward in every way pos- | exhibit first or second run or first subur- 
missioner at Prague, Sam E. Woods, | ing up to the treaty limits,” he said | for naval construction. f for the construction of Bully Creek] was announced Aug. 18 simultane- | sible. — 5 ‘ ; | ban run in Los Angeles, and in 
made public Aug. 18 by the Department | on his return from the Internarlia- France and Italy, while not bound | siphon, At the Owyhee Dam, Owyhee} ously with the suspension of two dry Basil N. Quinn, an agent in the | other cities and towns in California. KH 


of Commerce. 

A statement by P. W. Barker, acting 
chief of the Department’s rubber divi- 
sion, follows in full text: 


mentary Union in London at which he 
was a delegate. 
“Many regard 


the treaty provi- 


by the treaty, he said, are displaying 
a “fine spirit of moderation,” and 
those two nations seem to be coming 
| closer together in their naval construc- 


| 


project, the upper end of the fault zone 
had been excavated down to solid ma- 
terial, and concreting of the crevice was 
started, . 





officers by the Director of Prohibition 
Enforcement, Amos W. Woodcock, 
upon his return to Washington after 
a vacation absence. 


District of Columbia, was the first of 
the two suspgnsions announced by 
Commissioner Woodcock. Mr. Quinn, 
he said, on July 16 became involved 


lis also alleged that competition between 
the defendant theatre corporation and 
independent exhibitors was taken away as 
a result of the conspiracy which excluded 


The Prague, , Czechoslovakia, daily, #0ns as a iiee te te Raltation ond tion policies. | Excavation was continued on tunnels} Two dry agents, one in Washington _ in an altercatign over the right of way | all independent exhibitors who should ex- 
press has been ¢arrying rumors to the! * te eo mate tO OU ‘ oe: Mr. French predicted that naval | Nos. 1 and 5, and good progress was| and one in Milwaukee, were sus- | with a motorist whom he is alleged | hibit two feature pictures on one pro- 
effect that Bata (Czechoslovak shoe %"¢ oe ion — th ~' h construction appropriations for the | made. At the end of the month the! pended for five days each by the new |. to have struck and then arrested, tak- | gram or who should donate gifts or 
manufacturer) contemplates the manu- | ee a ic : an that w ld next fiscal year, to be passed upon by |dam was 36 per cent completed. The! Prohibition Director. In explaining | ing him to the police station. No | premiums to patrons. i 
facture of a low-priced automobile and holds that each of the nations shou Congress during the Winter session, | principal work at Echo Dam. Salt Lake | his action Mr. Woodcock said that, charge was preferred, however, In furtherance of the conspiracy it is 


rubber tires. After the publication of 
these vague rumors, an article appeared 
in a Prague paper purporting to come 
from Bata, denying the report that he 


will manufacture aytomobiles, but stat- | 


ing that he expects to begin the pro- 
duction of tires within a short time. 
Furthermore, this last article claimed 
that these tires will be retailed for cash 


through his 800 to 1,000 shoes stores, | 


enabling a price reduction to consumer 
¥ about 20 to 30 per cent. 


build all that the treaty permits. 

“There is also a feeling,” he added, 
“that if another conference is held in 
1935 its accomplishments would he 
greater if the participating nations do 
not go ahead with great construction 
programs in the intervening five 
years.” 

‘Mr. French pointed out that Japan 
is said to have decided upon a program 
involving only about one-third of the 
construction possible under the terms 


will be limited to funds for “some re- 
placement of destroyers and subma- 
rines, and possibly for the building of 
one or two cruisers.” 

This country, he said, must reduce 
its tonnage of destroyers and subma- 
rines to carry out the treaty provi- 
sions, and, he explained, this reduc- 
tion could be accomplished most eco- 
nomically through failure to replace 

| obsolete vessels of these types as they 
| are decommissioned. 


| gates and outlet pipe. 


Basin project, comprised the finishing of 
the earth and rock fill, the instaliation 
of the radial gates, and commencing of | 
the work of installation of emergency 


At the end of the month the dam was 
95 per cent completed on the basis of 
gross contract earnings. On the Kittitas 
division of the Yakima project work con- 
tinued on the construction of the Yakima 
River pressure tunnel, the North Branch 
Canal, and the North Branch laterals, 





while these might appear to be light 
penalties, it is his intention to start 
in this way and make them heavier 
later on. 

The policy of Mr. Woodcock is to 
give dry agents every chance to make 
good, at the same time making it plain 
that those in change mean business. 
Agents are expected to act as gentle- 
men, he said, both on and off duty. 
Such a course, it is believed, will build 
up public respect for prohibition 


- t 


The second case was that of Robert 
F. Merkle, of Milwaukee, who, on July 
29, was involved in a disagreement 
with William A. French over a traffic 
violation. Agent Merkle, it is al- 
leged, got out of his car and tried to 
put Mr. French under arrest. When 
his authority was demanded he is re- 
ported to have produced a_ pistol, 
pointing it at Mr. French and saying: 
“This is my authority,” according to 
Mr. Woodcock. 


jalleged in the indictment that the de- 
fendant: theatres corporation prepared 
three successive clearance schedules 
which, by classification according te ad- 
mission price and designation by name, 
fixed the order in which each motion pié- 
ture theatre in the southern half of Cal. 
ifornia should exhibit any pictures pro- 
| duced by the various distributors and the 
number of day’s which each prior run 
| picture theater should have over each 
‘subsequent-run house, 
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Work Is Begun 

On Inquiry in| 

Teaching Field Enctisn 
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Aviation Conference Warned _ American Samoa 
Many State-Laws May Fall Said to Benefit 


_ By Present Rule 


‘Health Conditions Watched, 


; 7 . 
State of Illinois: Chicago, Aug. 18. | Land Left in Possession of 
At the opening session of th¢ First Na-| tives of several States. In extending) 


! 
| 


Peace Fostered. (Cooperation of Citizens in Law 
By Trade, Says | Enforcement Urged in Address 


‘ Secretary Davis 
scaminnsinien 

“Commerce Displacing Politi-| 

“ ‘eal Jealousies, Unite d) 


{ 
! 
| 


‘Measures to Prevent Centralization in Cortrol of Com- 
| munity Wealth Advised at Opening of Convention 
Of State Attorneys General at Chicago 


Delegate Pictures Situation if Convention of 1919 
And British Air Act Are Generally 
Accepted by Nations 








Questions to Be Asked in| 


State of Illinois: Chicago, Aug. 18 National Survey Are Un- 


The National Association of Attorneys tence lews and laws pertaining to sec- | 





Spanish War Veterans’ 
, Are Told 





Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 18.—The spirit | 
vr the Amer’can doctrine of ee | 
ing | 


way without harm to anyone, rf 
“the peoples vf the world, ultimately wiil 
bring peace, said the Secretary of Labor, 
James. J. Davis, in an address Aug. 18 
before the United Spanish War veterans 
assembled at Philadelphia. 

“Slowly but surely bonds of trade are 
riveting nations tighter together: in the 
common cooperation of business,” Mr. 
Davis said. ics | 
politics. Commerce, with its mutual ben- 
. efits, is taking over political jealousies. 
It is forming the world-wide public opin- 
.ion that made possible the recent pact 
to outlaw war, and the still more recent 
conference in London looking to reduc- 
tion of armament. Truly the peoples 
are’ becoming minded toward lasting 
agreements.” 

‘ The country needs to hear the march 
“of busy feet in the walks of peacetime 
industry,.Mr. Davis said. 
have to “fight,” 


War Scenes Recalled 


The full text of the address follows: 

It was my pleasure and privilege some 
years ago to address the convention of 
the Spanish War veterans at Chatanooga. 
When the war with Spain was declared, 
-most of us here were young fellows full 
of life. Like many other American citi- 
zens of that time, I volunteered for serv- 
ice. I can see that meeting even today. 
The opera house was packed, the mayor 
‘of the city was presiding, and all the 
young men of the town came forward 
to offer their services. There wasn’t 


“a young man in the entire neighborhood | 


who didn’t sign the roll, although few 
‘of them were called. Since then, you 
have honored me by making me a mem- 
ber of your organization. 

> T always have a special feeling in talk- 
ing to the members of your organiza- 
tion. There is another reason, too, for 
such a feeling. I have always believed 


have not been accorded sufficient praise 
and gratitude for what they did. 

The truth is that your work was done 
especially well. You snatched victory 
from a formidable foe with such swift- 
ness that the American people hardly 
realized the perils you faced and the 
hardships you endured. The longer 
struggles of the Civil War, and the 
World War, have tended to obscure the 


wonderful feat you performed under the | 


same dangers and at the same cost to 
yourselves. We should get a true per- 
spective on your equally glorious contri- 
¢bution to the history of our country. 


Deeds Recognized 

Your place-is a high and honorable 
one among the other Americans who 
have played a part in shaping the des- 
‘tinies of our Nation. It is a far higher 
place than many realize... As a result of 
your bravery under Roosevelt and Shaf- 
ter, under Dewey and Sampson, this 
country of ours first took her place as 
‘a great power in the world. Our terri- 
‘torial responsibilities became greater. 
And the prestige of our country rose 
higher than ever. : 

As a result of those achievements, you 


‘occupy a very special place in national ! 


+esteem. You risked the same perils, you 

endured the same toils as all other. de- 
fenders of our honor, but it is only now 
that we begin to estimate the full sweep 
©of what you accomplished. It is high 
‘time that we sang your praises. 

We should recognize the complete 
equality of those who offered their lives 
at Siboney and Santiago and the men 
“who penetrated the jungles of the Moro 
country, and those who stormed Belleau 
Wood and the Argonne. You all fought 
under the same flag and fer the same 
lofty principles that led the men_ of 
Princeton and Monmouth, of Bull Run 
sand Gettysburg. 

* Those of us who were in your mobili- 
zation camps know what you suffered 
and sacrificed.\.And I am frank to say 

ithat the men who marched away to the 
strains of “The Blue and the Gray” and 
“Goodby, Dolly, I Must Leave You,” 
faced conditions as grave and full of 
danger as those who sailed away from 
our shores, a few short years ago, _to 
the tune of “Over There,” and “Tip- 
perary.” 

c Peace Is Predicted 

We owe to those who have suffered 
and endured for their country not only 
‘an award of praise, but a more material 
and helpful compensation. We owe 
them a practical expression of our grati- 
tude. It is the hope of every true 
American that the provisions of the new 
law to compensate our warriors will 
shed its due benefits over your mem- 
bership. This is the richest country of 
all countries, and it can well afford to 
bind the wounds of those who have pre- 
served its safety by risking their own. 

As for the influences you exert from 

day to day, wherever you are, there is 
no compensation possible. That influ- 
ence, I am sure, is forever exerted on 
behalf of peace. I never yet.met a man 
-who had faced death on the battlefield 
who was not in favor of wiping out 
war forever. If the men who have been 
on the firing line were left to decide 
the matter, there would never again 
be such a thing as armed conflict, 

You are a powerful force among us 
and I hope you preach that doctrine 
wherever you are. We are never going 
sto allow our country to be invaded or 
conquered, Depend upon the American 
«people to see to that by adequate prepa- 
vation for any emergency. But our busi- 
ness should be to wipe out these emer- 
gencies. And we can do so by pursuing 
the old American doctrine of going our 
way without harm to any one. 
the peoples of the world are filled with 
the same spirit, we shall have peace. 
And I believe we are headed in that 
direction. 


War Asked on Ignorance 


Slowly but surely bonds of trade are 
riveting nations tighter together in the 
common cooperation of business. Eco- 
Nnomics is taking over politics. Com- 
™erce, with its mutual benefits, is taking 
«the place of political jealousies. It is 


General, an organization of the Attor- 
neys General of the several States, be- 


ond and third offenders was urged. One| 
of the principal remedies, he said, lies | 


gan a two-day conferen¢e here today for | in giving the trial judge increased power | 
the consideration of problems of law | and authority to permit him to aid juries | 
enforcement and the duties and func- 


der Preparation by Office 


Of Education 


|tional Legislative Air Conference, spon- 
{sored by the State of Illinois, the Illinois 
| Aerial Navigation Commission, the IIli- | 
|nois Commerce Commission, the Chicago | 


invitations to the governors of other 


representatives, Governor Emmerson, of 
Illinois, said that the conference had 


States to attend the conference or send | 


“Economics is taking over) 


“The foe we 
he added, “is ignorance | 
“and poverty, intolerance and selfishness.” | 


When! 


tions pertaining to this State office. 


| The association will consider at this 
meeting, according to its secretary, 
| Ernest L. Averill, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
‘eral of Connecticut, a project to estab- 
‘lish a so-called “clearing house,” through | 
|which the different Attorneys General | 
may seek advice and information from | 
| officials of other States concerning legal 
| problems common to several States. 
The president, Charles C. McCall, At- 
|torney General of Alabama, in his ad- 
|dress,"called attention to what was char- 
acterized as “the menace of ever-grow- 
ing concentration of power into the hands 
of few rich persons and organizations.” 
He urged the law officers to give heed to | 
the “need of safeguarding the public 
from the present outings being enjoyed 
by mergers, trusts, combines and consol- | 
|idations of wealth.” 
Lack of Cooperation 
By Citizenry Alleged 
| Perey Saint, Attorney General of 
| Louisiana, spoke on the subject of law 
|enforcement, declaring that the princi- 
|pal cause of any failure of law enforce- 
|ment officers to properly enforce the law 
lis the lack of closer and consistent co- 
|operation upon the part of the citizenry. 


| Mr. McCall, in his address, pointed to 
| the failure during the past two years of 
|“over 200,000 home independent busi- 
| nesses.” He claimed that the chain or- 
| ganizations, including chain banks and 
chain stores, are driving the local inde- 
| pendent businesses out of existence. 


“Our whole scheme of taxation in 
many States,” he asserted, “seems based 
on systems permitting the rich to get 
richer and making the poor poorer.” Mr. 
| McCall stated that “the absolute control 
of community wealth in the hands of a 
few is a powerful weapon and destroys 
community integrity.” 








strengthen the anti-trust laws, expose 
the power trust, and study the funda-| 
| mental law instead of making the duties 
of the office the consideration of matters 
of less import.” 

Mr. Saint declared that he disagreed 
with the contention of some persons that 
“the prevalence of crime is due to the 
failure of law enforcement officers to 
perform their duties. The average law 
enforcement officer in the United States 
is doing the best he can. Where he has 
\the support of the citizenry and@ public 
; sentiment, he has succeeded. Where this | 
| support is lacking, he has failed, 

“It is a mistake of the good citizen,” 
Attorney General Saint asserted, ‘“to} 
think that his duty toward enforcement | 
of the law ends with the appointment 
or election of law-enforcement officers. | 
Upon his support of the efficials depends | 
whether laws will be enforced or the 
increase of crime go on.” ‘Fhe attitude 
of citizens in this matter was attributed 
in part by Mr. Saint to “the apathy fol- 
lowing the delirium of war.” 


Increase in Enforcement 
Personnel Is Urged 


Mr. Saint urged a larger law enforce-| 
j ment personnel, and increased pay for! 
enforcement officers. It has been his ob- 
servation, he said, that law enforcement 
pe ce in the past year or two have 
improved. “But now is the time,” he 
said, “to organize the home guard to 
prevent the extension of the crime wave 
‘to the smaller communities.” 

| The continuation of indeterminate sen- 





Preliminary Labor Data 
Is Compiled for 16 States) 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that have reported had the lowest average 
unemployment percentage. The average 
\in Virginia, Alabama, and Georgia, was a 
little less than 1 per cent, it was stated. 

Nevada, with the smallest population 
of any State, had the highest percentage 
of unemployed, the number of jobless in 
that State totaling 3.1 per cent of the 
total population. Colorado and Montana, 
each with 2.2 per cent of the population 
unemployed were next to Nevada. South 
Dakota had the lowest percentage of un- 
employed of any of the 16 States, the 
number out of work in that State being 
0.5 per cent of the population. a 

New England Figures | 

The three States in the New England | 
section which reported at this time, Ver- 
mont, Maine and New Hampshire, had an 
average percentage of unemployment of 
1.6 per cent, it was disclosed, while the 
four States in the central part of the 
country that have reported, Oklahoma, 
Indiana, South Dakota and Nebraska, 
had 1.3 per centespf the combined pop- 
ulation out of work, 

Indiana, the largest State of the 16 
reporting had the largest number out 
of work, there being 66,390 out of jobs, 
able to work and looking for work, it 
was shown, while the next highest num- 
ber was in Oklahoma, where there were 
42,392 jobless.s Nevada, with a popula- 
tion of 90,981 had 2,850 out of work, 
which was the smallest nuntber in any of 
the 16 States, while of the 690,755 peo- 
ple in South Dakota, onW 3,600 were 
out of work. 











war and now nurse their memories in 
your hearts, made sacred by the recol- 
| lection that no American has ever died 
in battle for an unworthy cause, 

What we need to hear is the march 
of busy feet in the walks of peace-time 
jindustry. The foe we have to fight is! 
ignorance and poverty, intolerance and 
\selfishness. There too, you who have 
made the last offer of generosity, the| 
tender of life itself, are an influence 
making for good will and fair play} 
wherever you go. M all Americans 
lived up to your standard of Ameri- 
canism, there would not be these ene- 
mies among us. Even in this happy 
country of ours, human life is not yet 
lived as ideally as we would wish. But 
it is from just such occasions as this 
that we draw new inspiration to go out! 
land be brothers in a life devoted not 








| ever.” 


|the interest of society.” 


in their consideration of crimnal cases.| An inquiry to be directed to 1,000,500 


|“At present, the trial judge is powerless | American school teachers and officers,;Law Institute, Dr. Arnold D. McNair, 


to give the layman jury any help what- involving pertinent facts about their pro- 


| fessional work, is now in process of 


Probation and parole of persons com- | preparation by the National Survey on 


mitted to' penitentiaries in certain cases | : ,e : ; A 
under conditional and _ stringent terms the Education of Teachers, which, when 


; S ae . ,|sent from the United States Office of 
a” advocated by Mr. Saint as 8) Education, will represent the greatest 
" ‘scale of gathering educational informa- 


“One-third of incarcerated prisoners | tion ever undertaken by the Government, 


might well be released on parole andthe senior specialist in teacher training, 
returned to commerce,” he said, “not 


2 I ot | Dr. B, W. Frazier, stated orally Aug. 18. 
in the interest of the prisoner, but in| The inquiry will be sent to each 


2 i t . teacher, and each is requested to answer 
satieiee Ie ce Gaaeeer of the’ Lonisinns| ta questions, all of which are confiden- 
; ye j Ulal. : 
win Og wn ac Bi a of prisoners on teacher training being conducted by 
Wis aemiekiem ska eon on ho-| Sieg” of Congress, Dr. Frazier 
oe ag vd An | tacts direct from the teachers them- 
an assistant attorney general. Attorney *°y ili oa ; Ped : 
General George M. Napier, of Georgia,!, 4% compiling the inquiry, the commit- 
responded. 


The association at its session on Aug. 


be con- 


This is one phase of the survey | 


inted out, and will elicit important | 


| tee conducting the survey will avoid ask- | 
|ing personal questions that might seem} 


| Association of Commérce and the Air 
thorough discussion of the problems as- 
jlecturer on law at the University of} 
|Cambridge, declared that many State | tion, by a select body of representatives 
|laws passed in the last few years regt-|of each State for the purpose of bring- 
jlating the flight of airplanes may be de-| ing about greater uniformity in the laws, 
}elared unconstitutional if the convention! more adequate regulation, and the pro- 
‘of 1919 and the British Air Navigation; motion of aviation generally. 
|Act of 1920 are generally accepted by! “All laws by individual States and 
all nations. 

The conference, which opened Aug. 15, 
is being attended by official representa- 


Retail Food Prices 
Showing Decrease 


tions as this must take into considera- 











| British Air Navigation Act of 1920 and 
| Several others have used as a basis in 





Nair, “Otherwise there would be un- 
ending conflicts in laws and opinions. 


|lative chaos as far as air laws are con- 
;cerned unless international agreements 
|are made and generally accepted. 

+ One of the fundamental points of the 
present British law, said Dr. McNair, is 
; that a plane does not trespass on one’s 


Federal Agency Reports 9 
| Per Cent Drop Compared 


\land if it flies 


| been called to provide opportunity for a_ 


sociated with State regulation of avia- | 


countries and by the States of such Na- | 


tion*the convention of 1919, which the | 
framing air legislation,” said Dr. Mc- | 


Europe, especially, will soon be in legis- | 


, = “ 
that the veterans of the Spanish War| He urged the attorneys general “to 


49 will hear an address by William 0. | 
Wilson, Attorney General of Wyoming, | 
on the “Powers, Duties, and Functions | 


of Attorneys General.” | 


New Device Tested 
For Airship Ballast 





| 
| 
} 
} 


Naval Bureau Is Studying 
Improved Type of Con-| 
densing Apparatus 


Experiments with an improved type 
of condensing apparatus designed to re- | 
cover water ballast for an airship are 
being conducted with the “Los Angeles” 
t the Lakehurst Naval Air Station, it 
was stated orally at the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics Aug, 18. 


While plans and details of the new 
apparatus are confi@ential, it was stated | 
orally on behalf of the Bureau that at- 
tempts have begn carried on for several 
years to refine and perfect the original 
apparatus installed on the Navy’s lighter- 
than-air craft. 

Water-recovery, it was explained by 
Lt. Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, former 
commanding officer of the “Los Angeles,” 
is of vital importance in the economical 
operation of helium-filled rigid airships 
and also deserves consideration in the | 
study of operating problema connected | 
with hydrogen-filled dirigibles. 

The present apparatus, which is sim-| 
ilar to the device installed in the| 
“Shenandoah,” is satisfactory in theory, | 
Lt. Comdr. Rosendahl said, but it is| 
hoped that a higher percentage of con- 
densation can be secured with perfected 
apparatus now being given tests. 


Added Weights Essential 


Water ballast is carried, the former 
commander of the “Los Angeles” ex- 
plained, in order that equilibrium may 
be maintained. Additional water- must | 
be secured while in flight, he added, to 
compensate for the reduction in the) 
weight of the total load which follows! 
consumption of fuel. 

Condensation of water vapor con-| 
tained in the exhaust gases, Lt. Comdr. 
Rosendahl pointed out, makes it possible 
to avoid “valving off” the expensive 
helium gas when the ship is about to be 
moored, Release of hydrogen gas, he 
said, is not an expensive proposition, yet 
the principle of water recovery has ap- 
plication to hydrogen-filled airships, 

Exhaust Gases Are Cooled 

The exhaust gases are passed through 

tubes cooled by the flow of air, and it 
is theoretically possible to achieve more 
than 100 per cent. efficiency in the op- 
eration of the device, Lt. Comdr. Rosen- 
dahl asserted. Attempts to perfect the 
apparatus include reduction in weight 
of the condensing device and changing 
the exposed location of the radiator so 
that the stream line of the craft will not 
be affected, he said. 
_ An article by Lt. Comdr. J. C. Arnold 
in the August issue of the “United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings” was cited 
by the former commander of the “Los 
Angeles” as explaining in detail the 
principle of operation of water con- 
densers. Lt. Comdr. Arnold contrasted 
the airship with the submarine, since 
both involve the problem of equilibrium 
maintenance; 


President May Address 
World Church Group 


_ President Hoover on Aug. 18 tenta- 
tively accepted an invitatign to make an 
address at a meeting of the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches to be held in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 10, 1¥ and 12. 

This was announced orally by Rev. 
Fred B. Smith, of New York, Chairman 
of the Executive. Committee of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through the Churches, after he had 
presented the invitation, 








jin which the teacher 


:the number of months per 


presumptuous. Questions will 
fined to the general nature of the sur- 
vey which calls for an investigation of 
teaching qualifications, and the methods 
and facilities employed in training, Dr. 
Frazier said. 


Type of Questions Explained 


Althought tentative in form at the 
present time, Dr, Frazier stated that in 
a general way the inquiry will call for 


‘}intormation in the type of school the 


teacher is employed in, whether kinder- 
garten, elementary, junior. high, high, 
vocational, part-time, a normal, a teach- 
ers’ college, college, university, or pro- 
fessional school. The size of the town 
teaches and the 
number of members on the faculty will 


| also be included as questions. 


Questions about the nature of the 


teacher’s position and of his work and} 


the actual training he has had for that 
work will be asked. More detailed in- 
quiries will be made about the training 
of the teacher generally. The time ele- 
ment will also be taken into account, 
such as questions about when and where 
the teacher took his last training. 

Turning to the professional work it- 
self, it has been tentatively suggested, 
Dr. Frazier explained, that the teacher 
be asked to state the hours per day and 
year he 
teaches. The salary payments, whether 
on a 10, 11, or 12-month basis will be 
investigated also. An inquiry about 
earnings other than through teaching 
may also be asked to find out the ex- 
tent of teachers being compelled to sup- 
plement ‘their incomes with outside em- 
ployment. 

Environment Included ' 


Something of the teacher’s environ- 
ment may also be investigated, Dr. 
Frazier said. It is desirable to know the 
background of the teacher, Dr. Frazier 
said. An inquiry of this character, if 
included in the final draft of the ques- 
tionnaire, will involve a statement about 
the teacher’s parentage, education of 
father and mother, and a brief comment 
on the father’s occupation, he pointed 
out. 


The significance of the questionnaire, 
Dr. Frazier declared, will be profound. 


For the first time facts will have been| 


gathered directly from the teacher him- 


self. These facts will allow a statistical | 


compilation of great value. Not only 
will conclusions be possible within edu- 
cational circles but sociologists and other 
specialists will find within the millions 
of answers information of importance to 
them, he added. 


Shellfish and Oyster 
Interests to Convene 


Federal and State agencies will be 
representéd at the joint convention at 
Sayville, Long Island, N. Y., on Aug. 19 
to 21, of the National Association of 
Shellfish Commissioners and the Oyster 
Growers and Dealers 
North America, Inc., according to state- 





|mefhts on Aug. 18 by Dr. P. S. Galtshoff, 


of the Bureau of Fisheries. 


The program includes an address of | 


welcome by Representative Bacon (Rep.), 
of Westbury, N. Y., and a discussion of 


regulatory measures by Dr. William H.} 


Peteys, Health Commissioner of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and a member of the Shell- 
fish Industries Sanitary Control Com- 
mittee. Export possibilities of oysters 
are to be discussed by R. S. Hollingshead, 
representing the foodstuffs division of the 
Department of Commerce. 





Col. Bricker to Become 
Assistant Ordnance Chief 


et Hoover, it was announced 
g. 18 by the Department of War, has 
approved the recommendation of the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, for 
the appointment of Col. Edwin Dyson 
Bricker, Ordnance Department, to be 
Assistant Chief of Ordnance, with rank 
of brigadier general. He succeeds Brig. 
Gen, Colden L. H. Ruggles, who‘Yetires 


Aug. 31, 1930, upon his own applica- | 


tion after 44 years of service. 





American Equipment for Barber Shops 
Growing in F avor in Foreign Nations 





Chairs of Domestic Manufacture Shipped to 43 Countries 
In Half Year, Federal Agency Finds 





American chairs for barber and| 
“beauty” shops are exported in increas- 
ing quantities to all continents, accord- 
ing to a statement on Aug. 18 by the 


Specialties Division of the Department 
of Commerce. ‘ ; 
The Department’s statement follows in 


| full text: 


That equipment used by American bar- 
ber and “bobber” shops is meeting’ with 


with those of previous periods cannot be 
made, 

Latin America accounted for 40 per 
cent of the total value of the exports. 
On a regional basis Latin America was 
followed by Canada with $34,310, as the 
second largest market for barber and 
beauty parlor “hairs. Europe held third 
place with $18,640 and Africa was the 
fourth with, $4,166. The Far East ranks 
fifth with $4,101, followed by Oceania 


Association of; 


“eorming the world-wide public opinion|‘*holly to individual profit but for the 
‘that made possible the recent pact to) honor and enrichmen. of the Nation as 
‘outlaw war, and the still more recent|a Whole. If there is one thing you have 
“eonference in London looking to reduc-| brought out of your experience with war, 
“tion of armament. Truly the peoples are|it is that it is even more noble to live 
becoming minded toward lasting agree-| for one’s country than to die for it. 
‘ments. And I know no one among us|Let us all here resolve that just as: we 
‘will more heartily rejoice at that than|were willing to risk all for country in 
‘you of this organization who have buried| war, so we will offer our country all) 
.vour brothers amid the death scenes of!that is best within us in peace, ! 


t 


/ 


Z 


s 


/ 


favor abroad is indicated by the export} with $1,459, 

ing of 1,430 barber and beauty sho The leading individual markets were 
chairs, valued at $117,317, from’ the!Canada and Argentina which took over 
United States to 43 foreign countries|44 per cent of our total exports.  Al- 


during thé first six months of the current |though strong competition is met from} 


year, |Germany, it is interesting to note that 

These items were not given a separate |substantia! shipments of barber and 
export classifications until Jan. 1, 1930,|beauty parlor chairs have been made to 
and therefore an accurate comparison of|the United Kingdom, Norway ‘and 
exports for the first six months of 1930 France. 


7 
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To July 15; 1929 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| July 15, 1929, 147.9 for June 15, 1930, 
jand 144.0 for July 15, 1930. ; | 
| During the month from June 16, 1930, | 
to July 15, 1930, 26 articles on which | 
|monthly prices were secured decreased 
|as follows: Potatoes and cabbage, 21 per | 
|cent; plate beef, 7 per cent; chuck roast 
;and oranges, 5 per cent; round steak, | 
| hens, flour and prunes, 4 per cent; sir- | 
loin steak and rib roast, 3 per cent; leg} 
'of lamb, cheese, lard and onions, 2 per | 
| cent; fresh milk, evaporated milk, maca- | 
|roni, canned corn, canned peas, raisins | 
and bananas, 1 per cent; and pork chops, | 
| Sliced ham, tea and coffee, less than five- 
| tenths of 1 per cent. 

Three articles increased: Strictly fresh | 
eggs, 4 per cent; butter, 1 per cent; and | 
canned red salmon, less than five-tenths 
of 1 per cent. The following 13 articles 
showed no change in the month: Slited 
bacon, oleomargarine, vegetable dard! 
substitute, bread, cornmeal, rolled oats, | 
cornflakes, wheat cereal, rice, navy | 
beans, pork and beans, canned tomatoes | 
}and sugar. | 





Decline for Month 


During the month from June 15, 1930, 
to July 15, 1930, there was a decrease 
in the average cost of food in 48 cities, 
as follows: Kansas City, 7 per cent; 
Omaha, 6 per cent; Columbus, Minnéap- 
olis, St. Paul and Salt Lake City, 5 per! 
cent; Buffalo, Louisville, Milwaukee, Pe- 
| oria, Pittsburgh, Portland (Oreg.), Roch- | 
| ester, St. Louis and Springfield (Ill.), 4 
| per cent; Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, 
| Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Norfolk. 
| Philadelphia, Richmond, Scranton and 
| Seattle, 3 per cent; Bridgeport, Cincin- 
;nati, Fall River, Houston, Los Angeles, 
| Manchester, Memphis, Newark, New Or- 
| leans, New York, Providence, San Fran- 
| cisco, and Washington, 2 per cent; Bos- | 
ton, Butte, Charleston (S. C.), Little| 
Rock, Mobile and New Haven, 1 per| 
cent; and Birmingham, Dallas and Port- | 
land (Me.), less than five-tenths of 1} 
{per cent. In three cities, Atlanta, Jack- | 
|sonville and Savannah, there were in- | 
| creases of less than five-tenths of 1 per | 
cent. | 

For the year period July 15, 1929, to 
July 15, 1930, all of the 51 cities showed | 
jdecreases: Detroit, 13 per cent; Kansas 
|City, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Salt} 
Lake City, 12 per cent; Louisville, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland (Me.), Portland | 
(Oreg.), and St. Paul, 11 per cent; Buf-| 
falo, Butte, Cleveland, Denver, Los An-| 
|geles, Minneapolis, Norfolk, Philadel-| 
phia, Providence, .:ochester, Springfield | 
(Ill.), and Washington, 10 per cent; At-| 
lanta, Baltimore, Bridgeport, Fall River, | 
Manchester, Memphis, New Orleans, New| 
| York, and Ohama, 9 per cent; Boston, } 
;Chicago, Columbus, Dallas, Houston, In- | 
dianapolis, Newark, New Haven, Scran- 
ton, and Seattle, 8 per cent; Birming-| 
ham, Cincinnati, Little Rock, Mobile,| 
Peoria, Richmond, and Savannah, 7 per| 
cent; Jacksonville and San Francisco, 6| 








;per cent; and Charleston (S. C.), 4 per 
cent. 
Comparisons Made 

| As compared with the average cost 
jin the year 1913, food on July 15, 1930, 
was 56 per cent higher in Chicago; 53 
per cent in Cincinnati; 52 per cent in 
Scranton; 51 per cent in Washington; 
50 per cent in Birmingham; 49 per cent 
in Charleston (S. C.), and Richmond; 
48 per cent in Baltimore and Boston; 
47 per cent in Detroit and New York’ 
46 per cent in Atlanta, Buffalo, Milwau- | 
kee, New Haven, and Providence; 45 per | 
cent in Indianapolis and St. Louis; 44 
per cent in Dallas, Manchester, Phila, | 
delphia, and San Francisco; 43 per cent | 
in Fall River, Minneapolis, New Orleans, | 
jand Pittsburgh; 41 per cent in Cleve-| 
jland; 40 per cent in Little Rock; 39 per | 
|cent in Louisville, Memphis, Newark, and | 
|Seattle; 37 per cent in Jacksonville; 36) 
|per cent in Kansas City and Omaha; 
|31 per cent in Los Angeles and Port- 
‘land (Oreg.); 30 per cent in Denver; 
land 25 per cent in Salt Lake’ City. | 
| Prices were not obtained in Bridgeport, | 
| Butte, Columbus, Houston, Mobile, Nor- 
folk, Peoria, Portland (Me.), Rochester, | 
St. Paul, Savannah, and Springfield 
i (Ill.), in 1913; hence no comparison for | 
the 17-year period can be given for these | 
cities, 


Radio Channel Waste | 
Found on Inspection. 








Mr. Lafount Says Weeding Out 
Will Be Necessary 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
splendid programs and valuable infor- | 
mation being broadcast. Only two com- 
plaints were heard on my entire trip, 
and these were of minor importance.” 

Extreme congestion was declared to 
be the reason for the deplorable condi- 
tions among regional stations, which 
use power ranging from 250 to 1,000 
jwatts. Stations are forced to operate 
‘at such close geographical ranges on 
the same channels that’ they are unable 
|to serve areas of greater than 50 miles 
jradius during evening hours, he said. 
“This condition must be improved. 
|Some regional stations, perhaps, will | 
have to be reduced to daylight time, with | 
a compensatory arrangement for more 
power, and the congestion-in that way 
relieved,” 








yer at a reasonable 
height and does no"damage to what Eng- 
lish law calls the “fixed contents,” which 
means those buildings, towers or poles 
that are fixed in the soil and extend into 
the air. 


Nair explained. This disabling clause 
was inserted to offset the common law 
of trespass that came into being before 
aerial navigation. 

The enabling clause permitting the 
land owner to obtain damage for loss 
sustained by a plane landing on his 
property and injuring his buildings or 
other possessions, prevents the pilot or 
the air operating company from escap- 
ing liability for such acts. 


New Radio Station 
Favored at Hearing 


Broadcasting Company De- 


nies Claim of Undue Inter-| 


ference by New Suit 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Aug. 18. 
Testifying before the State Board ‘of 
Public Utility ‘Commissioners, Aug. 16, 
representatives of the Atlantic Broad- 
casting Corporation denied that a trans- 


|mitting station which it seeks to erect 
|in Passaic County in northern New Jer- 


sey would interfere unduly with local 
broadcasting ‘and reception. 

The hearing, which is the first of its 
kind ever held in this State, is on the 
application of the corporation for a cer- 
tificate of approval. The proposed sta- 
tion has been sanctioned by the Federal 
Radio Commission, but an act of the 
1930 Legislature requires that the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners also 
pass upon the location and plans. 

Assigtant Attorney General Duane E. 


‘ No landowner may claim pos- | 
session of the atmosphere itself, Dr. Mc- | 


Natives, Says Report of 
Captain Furlong 


Since American Samoa has been un- 
der the Government of the United 
States, the peoples of the island have 
prospered, whereas generally where the 
white ‘man has come in contact with 
aboriginal peoples this has rarely been 
the case, according to a statement on 
file in the House Committee on Appro- 
| pirations by Capt. William R. Furlong 
of the Office of Naval Operations. 

Conditions in this American posses- 
sion are to be'‘investigated by a joint 
congregsional committee scheduled tc- 
sail Sept. 11, the Navy Department re- 
cently announced. 

Samoa was acquired in 1900 and 1904. 
and Congress in 1929 formally accepted 
the cessions of these islands, the state- 
ment says. The population of American, 
Somoa has increased in recent years, ac- 
cording to the statement, and on June 
30. 1929, the population was said to be 
9,172, practically all of whom were na- 
tives. It was also pointed out that the 
Samoans hold a unique place among the 
aborigines of the world, and particularly 
those of the Pacific, in that they are not 
decreasing in population and that they 
have not lost their native lands. 


Health of Natives Guarded 


These conditions the statement attrib- 
lutes to the fact that the health of 
American Samoa has been particularly 
guarded by the Federal Government 
through the establishment of hospitals 
'and dispensaries, and the fact that laws 
|regarding the disposition of lands have 
been enforced. 

“The government is a happy and suc- 
cessful one as compared with other is- 
‘land governments in which lands have 
|been taken from the natives,” the state- 
|ment says. “The only dissension that 
lof Sa in connection with the government 


of Samoa comes from a few interested 
half-whites who would like to have the 
land laws changed, which would result in 
,the exploitation of the aborigines.” 

| Practically all of the money with which 
the natives’ taxes are paid is derived 
from thé sale of copra, according to the 
| statement. Taxes for each male tax- 
payer are $% poll tax and $3 school tax. 


Copra Is Chief Product 


| “Copra continues to be the chief prod- 
juct of American Samoa,” the statement 
reads. “The copra production for the 
year 1927 was 55142 tons, valued at $52.,- 
834.55; for the year 1928 1,686 tons, 
valued at $167,911.84. The pative grow- 
ers bring their copra to the’ central shed 
at Pago Pago,where the copra is han- 
|dled by the Government, the whole crop 
of the island being sold to the high- 
‘est bidder. The crop for 1929 was to 
be sold to a San Francisco company for 
$92.51 per ton. The proceeds of the sale 
are distributed directly to the native 
| producers, there being no middle men or 
agents engaged in the transaction.” _ 

| As to ather conditions the statement 
asserts that those highways’ already es- 
tablished in the islands have been main- 
| tained in a fair state of repair through- 
out the year, the people.are healthy and 
do not suffer from fevers and diseases 
| usually existing in such islands, and al- 
though the United States does not make 
any direct appropriations for the mainte- 
jnance of the islands, a great deal of 
expense is indirectly borne by the Fed- 
;eral Government. All of the executive 


|Minard appeared in opposition to the | officers of the Government, such as the 


application and sought to show through )superintendent of education, public works 


the cross-examination of witnesses for 
the corporation that a 50,000-watt sta- 
tion, as proposed, would smother the 
less powerful stations. The Attorney 
General w&s directed by Governor Lar- 
son to contest the grating of the per- 
migsion asked, if an investigation showed 


|that it would result in inconvenience to bia C 


other radio companies and-set owners. 
The Atlantic Broadcasting Company, 


by Senator Emerson L. Richards, of At- 
lantic City. Witnesses included Samuel 
Pickard and Isaac L. Levy, vice presi- 


|dents of the Atlantic Company; E. K..|serted, would 
Cohan, technical director of the Colum-' 
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officer, public health and sanitation of- 
ficer, customs officer, island treasurer 
and all of the medical officers and na- 
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|from the Federal Government. 
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engineer. 
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Release Is Urged 
Of Federal Wheat 
As Drought Relief 


Virginia Committee Holds 
Grain Corporation Store 


Should Be Used to Feed 


Livestock 
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der the program worked out by Presi- 
dent Hoover, Secretary Hyde said, will 
be certified within a few days. The Vir- 
ginia committee now is practically ready 
to go to work, and Oklahoma is work- 
ing toward the same end, he stated, and 
the national committee will be completed 
this week. 

The railroads of the West, the Secre- 
tary said, were expected at any time 
now to put into effect reduced freight 
rates on agricultural commodities, etc., 
and the southern roads plan to put simi- 
lar rates into effect Aug. 19. 

Asked if the farmers could plant any 
seed crop now to help out, Secretary 
Hyde said they could plant rye. Rye, 
he said, makes “wonderful forage fo: 
cattle.” 

Designation by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of 171 additional counties in Vir- 


ginia, Ohio, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Illinois as in need of emergency freight 
rates for agricultural products and 
weather reports showing showers and 


rains in much of the drought area were 
other developments of Aug. 18. (De- 
tails of the listing of counties for emer- 


gency freight rates will be found on 
column 7 of this page.) 
Chairman Payne stated orally afte: 


his conference with President Hoove: 
that the President, who had become dis- 
turbed over the possibility of the ex- 
tent of distress among the farm popu- 
lation in the drought-stricken States, 
called him into conference to ascertain 
the actual conditions at the~ preseni 
time. 
Later Need Is Expected 

He assured President Hoover, he said, 
that but little distress had been re- 
ported to him-from local Red Cross 
chapter chairman although he expected 
that calls for assistance would increasc 
as the Winter comes on. 

To date only 56 inquiries had been 
received either at the Washington head- 
quarters of the Red Cross or at the or- 
ganization’s Mid-west office at St. Louis, 
Mo. Of that number but one-third rep- 
resented inquiries for actual help, the 
remainder being inquiries to ascertain 
if the Red Cross would be in position 
to help in case of need later on. 

Chairman Payne said that actual_re- 
lief oferations had not yet been begun 
by his organization. So far its activi- 
ties have had to do mainly with the 
collection of information bearing on the 
situation. He expressed the view that 
the situation regarding actual distress} 
had been overemphasized. 

Representative Cannon discussed con- 
ditions peculiar to his State, Missouri. 
from which he has just returned after 
a survey of conditions there. 

Situation in Missouri 

“Conditions in Missouri have not been 
exaggerated; in fact, they are deplora- 
ble,” said Representative Cannon, fol- 
lowing his conference with President 
Hoover. 

He told the President, he stated, that 
he strongly endorsed his program for 
relief, especially that part of it pro- 
viding for the immediate allocation of 
as much of the $425,000,000 Federal au- 
thorization for such road expansion aid 
as each of the States may be entitled 
to, which under the law they must match 
dollar for dollar with State funds. 

“This action,” said Representative 
Cannon, “will be of great practical ben- 
efit to the people of Missouri. There 
is great need of such help. Our farmers 
have been fighting a losing game for the 
last 10 years and they are in no condi- 
tion to meet the present emergency. 

“President Hoover has taken hold of 
the emergency with a firm hand and ap- 
pears to have adopted every measire 
that could be formulated to meet the 
situation. 

“I suggested to the President that our 
people are strongly urging his plan of 
releasing Federal funds for road-building. 
What we need is cash. It will give our 
farmers a chance to use their equipment, 
including their teams, in road construc- 
tion and put the farmer population to 
work.” 

Conference at Rapidan 

While at Rapidan over the week-end, 
President Hoover called into conference 
with him there the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, and the Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, Alex- 
ander Legge. 

The Virginia Committee, in adition to 
former Governor Byrd, included Frederic 
W. Scott, banker, of Richmond; and 
John R. Hutcheson, Director of Agri- 
cultural Extension of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute at Blacksburg. 

Mr. Byrd stated orally after the con- 
ference with Mr. Hyde that the drought 
damage in Virginia estimated con- 
servatively at $100,000,000 and that 800,- 
000 tons of hay and 35,000,000 bushels of 
corn have been lost. The objective of the 
Committee, he said, will be the orderly 
continuation of agriculture without 
charity. 

Provision for financial relief to individ- 
uals on a “thin credit” basis must await 
legislation, Mr. Byrd said. 

Secretary Hyde stated orally that he 
had given the Committee an outline of 
the plan for a credit corporation to aid 
in financing farmers. He said he urged 
the Committee to take steps to have 
such a corporation organized. The prob- 
lem of farm tenants in Virginia will be 
very difficult, Mr. Hyde said. 

Virginia Plans Outlined 

A statement made public by the State 
committee follows in full text: 

“As preliminary steps towards a broad 
and comprehensive program of relief on 
account of drought conditions the Vir-| 
‘ginia committee suggests the following | 
immediate measures for aid to Virginia: 

“First, to make available for feed for 
livestock ‘the 75,000,000 bushels of wheat 


is 


now in thé hands of the Farm Board. 
To arrange the most economical dis- 
tribution of this feed to farmers who 


are in need of it and to sell at reason- 
able prices and if necessary, og credit, 
when appreved by the local committee. 
This will accomplish the twofold pur-| 
pose of providing feed for livestock, and 
the removal of this wheat from the mar- 
ket should increase the price of wheat 
now in the hans of the farmers. 

“Second, to immediately inaugurate a 
plan to ship other feed, such as hay, 
straw, cottonseed meal, etc., to the areas 
in distress, to be purchased at whole- 
sale prices and carefully supervised to 
prevent profiteering, using existing 
agencies if possible. We advise that only | 
such dealers who agree to sell at rea-' 
enable margins be allowed to receive! 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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hay and feed at the one-half emergency 
freight rate as otherwise the freight 
rate reduction may be absorbed by undue 
profits of the dealers. 





“Third, to immediately give assur- 
ance to owners of livestock that credit 
and feed will be made available to pre- 


vent the forced sale of beef and dairy 
cattle, hogs and sheep. 
Rain Helps Some Areas 
“Fourth, to provide necessary supplies 
such as seed, fertilizer, feed, etc., to be 


sold at low rates of interest to the indi- | 


vidual farmer who needs such supplies 
so that he can continue his business for 
the next year. The loans to be tempo- 
rary and the Government to be protected 
by crop liens or livestock liens. 

“Fifth, the question of unemployment 
and the relief necessary by the tempo- 
rary suspension of payments due to the 
farm loan banks to be carefully consid- 
ered and plans adopted for such relief. 

Rainfall “took the edge off” the 
drought over much of the area worst 
affected in the two days ended with Aug. 
17, R. H. Weightman, of the forecasting 
service of the Weather Bureau, stated 
orally Aug. 18. Further showers were 
predicted by the Bureau for Aug. 18 over 
the plains States, Missouri, Iowa, and 
parts of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, 

The rainfall, which gave considerable 
relief, ranged from light showers of .02 
inch to a heavy rainfall of 1.6 inches 
in Davenport, Iowa, Mr. Weightman said. 
Huron, S. Dak., received 1.18 inches; 
Williston, N. Dak., 1.38; Springfield, Mo., 
.88; Madison, Wis., .78; Concordia, Kans., 


92; and other localities from .02 to .50 
inch, 
More rain is needed in much of the 


area, Mr. Weightman said, but the fal! 
so far has been very beneficial to crops. 
The rains in the two days occurred, in 


‘southern and eastern Kansas, central and 


eastern Nebraska, eastern South Dakota. 
northwestern North Dakota, most o 
Iowa, western Missouri, central Arkan- 
sas, central and northern Oklahoma, 
northern, central and eastern Illinois, 
all of Indiana, western Ohio, western 
Kentucky, and central and eastern Ten- 
nessee, 

The showers predicted for Aug. 18 
were expected to be similar to those of 
the two preceding days as far as amount 
is concerned, much of the fall being light, 
but with heavy falls in some districts. 

Financing Being Arranged 

There will be no difficulty in financing 
livestock owners in the drought area if 
they are members of cooperative asso- 
ciations, but the exact plans of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board for such financing are 
not yet completed, and they will vary 
to meet the needs of each locality, the 
chairman of the Board, Alexander Legge, 
stated orally Aug. 18. 

In the case of Montana, Mr. Legge 
said, there is a good livestock organiza- 
tion and credit has been arranged for it 
through the National Livestock Market- 
ing Association. The association has 
been granted a credit of $4,000,000 to 
which there is to be added $1,000,000 by 
the Montana organization. This $5,000,- 
000 might be run up to a maximum of 
$50,000,000 through loans from the in- 
termediate credit ‘banks, which can lend 
up to ten times the capital of the bor- 
rowing farm organizations, Mr. Legge 
explained. 


The problem is one dargely of mov-| 


ing livestock to areas where feed is 
available, the chairman stated, since 
transportation of bulky feed, such as hay, 
impracticable and too costly. The 
movement from Montana probably will 
be to Minnesota, Nebraska,.lJowa and 
other States where there is ample feed, 
he added. 

The proposal of the Virginia State 
Drought Relief Committee, that the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation sell its 
wheat as livestock feed can be followed 
out if local organizations guarantee pay- 
ment, and only if the corporation imme- 
diately replaces the wheat which it has 
sold, Mr. Legge said. This is because 
the corporation has pledged that it wil! 
not sell its present stocks of wheat in 
competition with the 1930 crop. The 
corporation therefore would buy on the 
market as much wheat as it sold in 
drought areas, so as to keep its supplies 
constant, he explained, 
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Are Formed by Many States 


Committees Organized by 11 Governors in Compliance + 


With Plans of President Hoover for Emergency 


Action to Help Situation 








GOVERNORS of 11 States have taken action to conform to President 
Hoover's request for appointment of relief commissions to aid in pro- 
viding assistance to drought-stricken areas, 
States in which plans are under way are Oklahoma, Virginia, Nebraska, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Missouri, Tennessee, Minnesota, Arkansas, Colo- 


rado and Illinois. 


Latest developments in the situation as announced at various State capi- 


‘tals follow: 


Right to Secure Loan 


On Road Work Denied 


Indiana Attorney General Rules 
| Against Proposal 








| State of Indiana: 
| Indianapolis, Aug. 18. 
| The State of Indiana cannot borrow 
money for the State Highway Depart- 
ment to match Federal aid road funds 
as proposed by Governor Harry G. Leslie 


at the Governor’s Conference in Wash 
ington, according to a ruling Aug. 18 
by the Attorney General, James M. Og- 


den. 

Governor Lesile had planned to bor- 
row $1,000,000 and to secure an equal 
lamount from the Federal Government, 
the entire sum to be used in the employ- 
ment of farmers in the drought-stricken 
section of Indiana. 


Announcement was made at the Gov-' 


ernor’s office that H. W. Thornburg, of 
Anderson, probably would be named as 
the head of a commission on drought re- 
lief, with the title of drought director. 
It was stated also that the following 
had been invited to become members of 
the commission: Elmer W. Stout, presi- 
dent of the Fletcher American National 
Bank; O. P.* Reese, superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; William H. 
Settle,” president of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation; J. H. Skinner, dean 
of Purdue University; William Fortune, 
Indiana head of the American Red Cross; 
John FE. Frederick, president of the 
State Chamber of Commerce; John J. 
3rown, director of the State Highway 
Department; Albert J. Wedeking, chair- 
man of the State Highway Commission; 
Richard Lieber, director of the State 
Conservation Department; Edgar D. 
Bush, Lieutenant Governor; R. A. Me- 
Kinley, president of the Clark County 
| State Bank, and Howard Atkinson and 
Magnus’ Kreish, farmers from _ the 
stricken district. 


Missouri Will Have 
Two Relief Groups 


— Plans State Commit- 
tee and Boards in 114 Counties 





State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Aug. 18. 

A State drought-relief committee of 
seven members will be named by Gov- 
ernor Henry S. Caulfield Aug. 19, the 
governor announced Aug. 18 upon his 
return from the conference 
ington, 

A similar committee is planned for 
each of the 114 counties of the State, 
Governor Caulfield said, and the work 
of surveying the drought damage and 
of bringing possible relief will go for- 
ward swiftly. 

The governor stated that Dr. F.. B. 
Mumford, dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Missouri at 
Columbia, will be one of the State com- 
mittee members, as he‘is in touch with 
all county farm agents in the State. The 
other members, he said, will include a 


at Wash-! 


*» 


+> 
and an agriculturalist, and the county 
‘committees also will be made up of 
similar representatives. 

The county committees, working un- 
der supervision of the State committee, 
Governor Caulfield said, will decide what 
persons shall receive loans. The gov- 
ernor stated that it was the intention 
of President Hoover, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, and other 
Federal officials that these loans to needy 
farmers be not only on real estate but 
also in personal collateral, and that they 
be made through the cooperative farm- 
ers’ associations and credit corporations 
under the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank plans. 


Additional Road Work 


Ordered in Illinois 








Committee Is Appointed to As- 
sist in Drought Relief 


State of Hlinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 18. 


In addition to the appointment of a 
committee to aid in drought-relief work, 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson has or- 


dered the immediate construction of 
nearly $4,000,000 worth of roads in areas 
where the construction had previously 
been scheduled for 1931, and bids for the; 
work are to be received Sept. 10, it was 
announced at the zovernor’s office. 

At a conference held in the capitol 
building between Governor Emmerson, 
members of his cabinet and State offi- 
cials it was decided to place the situa- 
tion in the hands of a committee made up| 
of bankers, business men and farmers 
who will survey the needs of the State 
generally. This committee in the near | 
future probably will appoint.a subcom-! 
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total, according to a statement issued on behalf of the Department of Commerce. 
census includes returns for 157 nations, possessions and dependencies. 
automobiles on Jan. 1, 1929, was 32,034,572, the Department has announced. 


OO 


| mittee to care for the needs of the vari- 


Agencies for Drought Relief , 


ous local counties, it was stated. 

The conference was held behind closed 
doors. At its conclusion it was an- 
nounced that the principal topic of dis- 
cussion centered around the make-up of 
the principal relief committee. 

Members of the main committee are 
Melvin A. Traylor, of Chicago, banker; | 
®. N. Hurley, of Chicago, manufacturer 
and former head of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board; L. A. Downs, president of 
the Illinois Ceneral Railroad; Victor A. 
Olander, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Harvey J. Sconce, of 
Sidel, farmer; Julius Postel, of Mascou- 
tah, miller and farmer; John M. Crebs, 
of Carmi, banker, and Stuart E. Pierson, 
State Director of Agriculture. 

In telegrams sent to the members of 
the committee, Governor Emmerson 
pointed out that President Hoover has 
earnestly requested speedy formulation 
of the committee in view of the major | 
emergency which confronts the State. | 
The Governor urged members to accept | 
the appointment and send acceptances 
at once. 

There was no discussion at the ses- 
sion, it was announced, of what plans 
will be drawn up to alleviate the condi- 
tions in Illinois. 

The entire time of the conference was 
taken up with a view of obtaining the 
consensus of opinion of the parley as 
to the most suitable men for member- 
ship on the committee, 


Help as 


of Minnesota 
Asked for Montana 


Use of Pastures of One State 


By Cattle of Other Advised 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Aug. 18. 
Montana sheep and cattle may be fat- 
tened on Minnesota farms on a _ profit- 
haring basis as a result of the drought 
in the former State, according to a plan 
suggested by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, and now being 
investigated by a committee appointed 


by Governor Theodore Christianson 
Aug. 16. 
“The severe drought in Montana,” | 


Secretary Hyde telegraphed ‘Governor | 
Christianson, “requires the movement of | 
several hundred thousand sheep and cat- | 
tle quickly. While the drought has cre- 
ated difficulties for the owners of these 
animals, there are thousands of farmers 
in your State who have surplus feed and 
pasturage and can Winter these animals. 
1 suggest that you consider plans for in# 
terchange of this situation. It might | 
be possible to arrange that the owner- | 
ship of the animals be retained by pres- | 


‘ent holders and that farmers of your| Vise relief 


State take over feeding and wintering | 
on some basis of payment for feed used | 





Decrease in Shi pments of Potatoes 


May Have Been Caused by Drought 


‘Movement of Other Vegetables and Fruits Well Sustained 





There was a decrease in railway ship- 
ments of potatoes from,Aug. 13 to Aug. 
16 which may have been due in part to 
the drought, but otherwise shipments of 
the leading fruits and vegetables were 
well sustained over the last week-end | 
| with only seasonal fluctuations, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated Aug. 18. | 

The statement is one of a daily series | 
begun by the Department after a sugges- | 
tion was made by Representative La-| 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, that | 
reports on produce shipments might aid | 
in preventing profiteering on the basis 
of drought conditions. 

The statement follows in full text: 

, Rail shipments of leading fruits and 
| vegetables were well sustained through- | 
‘out the pountey over the last week-end, 
|and showed only seasonal fluctuations in | 


In Period of Aug. 13 to 16 


ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 

Of 33 important fruits and vegetables 
reported by the Bureau, decreases in 
shipments are reported principally for 
lettuce, onions, peaches, watermelons, 
and potatoes, as compared with mid-| 
week forwardings. Grape shipments on| 
Friday and Saturday show small in-| 
creases as compared with shipments last 


| 
Wednesday and Thursday. Increases are 


reported also on apples, cantaloupes, 
cabbage, and pears. 
Potato shipments on Aug. 16 were 


581 cars compared with 582 cars on the 
15th, 742 cars on the 14th, and 691 cars 
on the 13th. Bureau officials attribute 
this decrease both to a seasonal condi- 
tion and possibly to the effects of | 
drought. Other produce reported was} 


/banker, a railroad man, a business man! shipments of individual products, accord-! practically unaffected by the dry spell. 
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At the Executive Offices 





August 18, 1930 
10 a. m.—The President returned 
from a week-end trip at his fishing 


camp on the Rapidan River, Virginia. 

11:30 a. m.—Judge John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the Red Cross, called 
to discuss drought relief. 

12 m.—Rev. Fred B. Smith, of New 
York, chairman of the executive 
mittee, World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, called 
to invite the President to make an ad- 
dress at a meeting of the Alliance to 
be held in Washington, D. C., Nov. 10, 
11, and 12. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Cannon 
(Dem.), of Elsberry, Mo., called to dis- 
cuss the drought situation in Missouri. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 





plus participation in amount later real- 
ized over agreed value per head. While 
this idea may not be workable, some 
such partnership basis would be benefi- 
cial to both sides and a very great serv- 
ice performed, If deemed feasible please 
get in touch with Montana people and 


|see what can be done in this direction. 


It might be possible to use your State 


|Bankers Association in cooperation with 
|the Bankers Association of Montana to 


forward these ideas.” 

Governor Christianson, following re- 
ceipt of the message, announced the ap- 
pointment of a commission headed by 
the State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Mas 
uation in Minnesota. 

“If the commission finds the plan 
feasible,” the governor said, “I shall 
ask Governor J. E. Erickson of Montana 
to cooperate with these men in working 
out the details of the plan. 


“Their first action will be to make a| 
survey of the State to determine defi- | 


nitely if there is a surplus of feed and 
pasturage which would allow Minnesota 
to help out Montana without harm to 
her own livestock interests.” 





Relief Committee 


Named in Oklahoma 


Governor Calls Conference to 
Pian Aid in Stricken Areas 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Aug. 18. 

Appointment of a state-wide commit- 
tee of citizens to make plans and super- 
work for drought-stricken 
areas in Oklahoma was announced Aug. 
18 by Governor W. J. Holloway. He 
called upor®,che members to meet in the 
Governor’s ‘office at the State Capitol 
Aug. 19. ’ 

At the same time Governor Holloway 
wired President Hoover of the serious 
condition in a number of counties of the 
State and notified him of the appoint- 
ment of the committee. R. H. Baxter, 
district manager of the American Red 
Cross at St. Louis, Mo., was invited 
to attend the meeting of the committee. 

The Governor’s wire to the President 


'rehd as follows: 


“TI am in hearty accord with the steps 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.)] 


American Minister May Act 
As Coronation Ambassador 





The American Minister in Bucharest, 
Charles S. Wilson, probably will be ap- 
pointed ambassador for» the coronation 
of King Carol, according to an oral 
statement by the Acting Secretary of 
State, William R. Castle Jr., Aug. 18. 

Mr. Castle said, in reply to inquiries, 
that he understood Rumania did not 


want any special ambassadors sent tc, 


the coronation of King Carol, and fur- 
thermore that it was customary for the 
United States to commission its min- 
ister in the capital concerned to repre- 
sent the United States with the rank 
of ambassador. 


| 
| 
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Drought Counties 
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Secretary of Agriculture 
Designates More Areas to 
Be Helped by Low Rates 
On Stock 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, on Aug. 18 designated 171 ad- 
ditional counties in Virginia, Ohio, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and Illinois as being 
in need of the emergency freight rates 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for drought-stircken areas. 
Mr. Hyde previously had designated cer- 
tain counties for emergency rates. 

The reduced rates are already in ef- 
fect for designated counties in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, Mr. Hyde said in a state- 
ment made public by the Department of 
Agriculture Aug. 18. One-half the ordi- 
nary rates apply under the emergency 
schedule on livestock being shipped from 
drought areas for feeding and on feed 


shipped into drought areas. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Additional counties in Virginia and 


Ohio have been designated by Secretary 
Hyde, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, as in need of the emer- 
gency freight rate on feed and livestock 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The counties include Char- 
lotte, in Virginia; and Columbiana, Me- 
dina, Stark, and Wayne, in Ohio. 

Secretary Hyde has also forwarded to 
the American Railway Association a list 
of counties in Illinois, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, which, information in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, indicates, are in 
need of emergency relief by reason of 
the drought. The Secretary has been in- 
formed by the Railway Association that 
the railroads have not yet made the rate 
reduction applicable in these’ three 
States, but that they want the lists in 
order to have them on hand when the 
vailroads are ready to make the freight 
rate reduction order effective in those 
areas. The Department is informed that 
the reduced rates are now in effect for 
Kentucky and Tennessee for which lists 
of drought-stricken counties were certi- 
fied on Aug. 14. 

Counties That Are Aided 


Arkansas counties include Arkansas, 
| Ashley, Baxter, Benton, Boone, Bradley, 
'Calhoun, Carroll, Chicot, Clark, Clay, 
Clebourne, Cleveland, Columbia, Conway, 
Craighead, Crittenden, Cross, Dallas, 
Desha, Drew, Faulkner, Franklin, Ful- 
ion, Garland, Grant, Greene, Hempsiead, 
Hot Spring, Howard, Independence, 
Izard, Jackson, Jefferson, Johnson, Lafa- 
vette, Lawrence, Lee, Lincoln, Little 
| River, Logan, Lonoke, Madison, Marion, 
Miller, Mississippi, Monroe, Montgomery, 
Nevada, Newton, Ouachita, Perry, Phil- 
lips, Pike, Poinsett, Polk, Pope, Prairie, 
|Pulaski, Randolph, St. Francis, Saline, 
Scott, Searcy, Sebastian, Sevier, Sharp, 
|Stone, Union, Van Buren, White, Wood- 
jruff, and Yell. 

Missouri counties are Audrain, Barry, 
Bollinger, Boone, Butler, Callaway, Cam- 
den, Cape Girardeau, Carter, Chariton, 
Christian, Cooper, Crawford, Dallas, Dent, 
;Douglas, Dunklin, Franklin, Gasconade, 
|Greene, Howard, Howell, Iron, Laclede, 
Lincoln, McDonald, Madison, Meries, 
| Miller, Mississippi, Monroe, Montgomery, 
New Madrid, Newton, Oregon, Osage, 
|Ozark, Pemiscot, Perry, Pettis, Phelps, 
| Pike, Pulaski, Ralls, Randolph, Reynolds, 
|Ripley, St. Charles, St. Genevieve, St. 
| Francois, Scott, Shannon, Shelby, Stod- 


ldard, Stone, Taney, Texas, Warren, 
Washington, Wayne, Webster, and 
Wright. 

Illinois counties include Alexander, 
'Clay, Crawford, Edwards, Fayette, 
Franklin, Gallatin, Hamilton, Hardin, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Jersey, Johnson, 
Lawrence, Madison, Marion, Massac, 


Monroe, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, 
Richland, St. Clair, Saline, Union, Wa- 
bash, Washington, Wayne, White and 
Williamson. 





Time Asked to Pay 


Farm Loan Interest 


Holmberg, to investigate the sit-! 





| Extensions Sought as Drought 
Relief Measure in Texas 


Extension of time for payment of in- 
terest on Federal farm loans as a means 
of aiding in drought relief is suggested 
in telegrams and letters received by Sen- 
ator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, from 
[the drought-stricken northwest section 
jof Texas. 

James Whatley, county judge, of 
Paducah, Cottle County, Tex., in a let- 
|ter to the Senator, said that drought con- 
ditions in that section, are the “worst 
|ever known,” and that unless some kind 
lof Federal relief is immediately forth- 
/coming, “at least 50 per cent of the farm- 
lers of the section will not be able to start 
a crop next year.” 

Fred Rennels, county agent of Crowell, 
Tex., in a telegram to the Senator, said: 
“Any assistance you may be able to ren- 
der in getting Federal farm loan interest 
payments extended or handled through 
the President’s relief plan or other 
agency for period of five months will be 
lof great benefit to farmers who are in 
| distress due to extreme drought.” 
| C., P. Sandifer, president of the Crow- 
ell Farm Loan Association, also tele- 
graphed the Senator that “extreme 
drought has brought farmers distress,” 
and asked him to use his influence “to 
get Federal farm loan bank interest 
payments extended.” } 
| Similar requests have been received 
from a number of other sources through- 
out the section, it was stated in Senator 
Connally’s behalf. 





Japan Establishes Bureau 
For Relief of Industry 


A Bureau of Temporal Industrial Ra- 
tionalization was recently opened in the 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 

'Tokyo, Japan, for the purpose of ra- 
| tionalizing Japan’s industry as a relief 
to industrial depression, according to a 
report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attache H. 
A. Butts, Tokyo. 

| An appropriation of 241,000 yen was 
| placed at the disposal of the Department 
| of Commerce and Industry to defray the 
;}expenses of the new bureau. Of the 
total appropriated, 50,000 yen will be 
used for investigations; 99,000 yen for 
the campaign to encourage the use of 
|domestic products; and 92,000 yen for 
| office expenses. (The average value of 1 
yen in United States currency is $0.4985.) 


(Issued by Department of Commerce, 
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Damage by Wolf | 
- And Coyote Found 
-» To Be Extensive 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Both Other Wild 
Creatures and _ Livestock; 
Suffer Over Wide Area 








Inroads which coyotes and wolves are 
making on stocks of sheep and lambs, 
cattle, pigs and poultry, as well as wild 
game mammals and ground-nesting and 
insectivorous birds are indicated and 
the best methods to be employed in 
trapping the ravagers are outlined in a 
pamphlet just issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The pamphlet officially designated as 
the Department’s “Leaflet No. 59,” was 
prepared by the Principal Biologist in 
Charge of the Division of Predatory- 
amimal and Rodent Control, Bureau of | 
Biological Survey, Stanley P. Young. 
The introductory section of the pam- 
phlet follows in full text: 

The range of coyotes and wolves in 
the United’ States today is confined 
mainly to the immense area west of 
the Mississippi River. Wolves, however, 
have been so materially reduced inj 
numbers west of the one-hundredth me- 
ridian that except for those drifting into 
the United States-from the northern 
States of Mexico, they are the cause of 
little concern. The areas now most 
heavily infested with wolves are in 
Alaska, eastern Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan. A few of these animals 
are found also in northern Louisiana and 
eastward along the Gulf coastal area 
into Mississippi. Coyotes, on the other, 
hand, exist in all the western States, as | 
well as in-the mid-western States above | 
listed as inhabited by wolves. They have 
also been reported in Orleans County, 

- Y., and in southeastern Alabama 
where introduced. 


Coyote Most Persistent 


Coyotes and wolves make serious in- 
roads on the stocks of sheep and lambs, 
cattle, pigs, and poultry, as well as on 
the wild game mammals and the ground- 
nesting and insectivorous birds of the 
country. Wherever these predatory ani- 
mals occur in large numbérs, they are a 
source of worry and loss to stockmen, 
farmers and sportsmen because of their 
destructiveness to wild and domestic ani- 
mals. The coyote is by far the most 
persistent of the predators of the west- 
ern range country; and, moreover, it is 
a further menace because it is a carrier 
of rabies, or hydrophobia. This disease 
was prevalent in Nevada, California, 
Utah, Idaho, and eastern Oregon in 1916 
and 1917, and later in Washington and 
in southern Colorado. Since this widé- 
spread outbreak, sporadic cases of rabid 
coyotes have occurred each year in the 
western States. The coyote has also 
been found to be a carrier of tularemia, a 
disease of wild rabbits and other rodents 
that is transmissible and sometimes fa- 
tal to human beings. 

Much of the country inhabited by coy- 
ates and wolves is purely agricultural 
and contains vast grazing areas, and a 
large percentage of the food of the ani- 
mals of those areas consists of the mut- 
ton, beef, pork, and poultry produced by 
the stockman and farmer, and the wild 
game that needs to be conserved. It is 
a matter of great importance, therefore, 
to the Nation’s livestock-producing sec- 
tions, as well as to the conservationist’s 
plan of game protection or game propa- 
gation, that coyotes and wolves be con- 
trolled in areas where they are destruc- 
tive. Trapping has been found to be one 
of the most effective methods of captur- 
ing these animals. 

Wild Creatures Prove Wary 

Every wild animal possesses 
form of defense against danger or harm 
to itself. With wolves and coyotes this 
is shown in their acute. sense of smell, 
alert hearing, and keen eyesight. To 
trap these animals successfully, one must 
work to defeat these highly developed 
senses when placing traps, and success 
in doing so will come only with a full 
knowledge of the habits of the two pred- 
ators and after repeated experiments 
with trap sets. 

_ Of the two animals, possibly the wolf 
is the more difficult to trap. It is cun- 
ning, and as it matures from the year- 
ling stage to the adult its cleverness at 
times becomes uncanny. Individual co- 
yotes also possess this trait, particularly 
old animals that have been persistently 
hunted and trapped with crude methods. 

The steel trap, in sizes 3 and 4 for 
coyotes and sizes 4% and 14 for wolves 
(114 in Alaska), is recommended for cap- 
turing these large predators. Steel traps 
have been used in this country by many 
generations of trappers, and, although 
deemed by many persons to be inhu- 
mane, no better or more practical device 
has yet been invented to take their place. 
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Pennsylvania Completes ~ 
Study of State’s Caves 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Aug. 18. 

A State study of caves in Pennsyl- 
vania, many of which are the basis of 
quaint legends while others are of un- 
usuai historic interest, has been com- 
pleted, according to a statement issued 
y the Geological Survey of the State 
Department of Internal Affairs. A bul- 
letin containing the data developed by 
a member of the Survey’s staff, R. W. 
Stone, through observations made dur- 
ing -inspection of the caves in recent 
months has been prepared, according to 
the statement, which follows in full text: 

The bulletin describes and has maps 
of the underground galleries of the com- 
mercial caves, showing their size, i 
and direction, and is illustrated with 
pictures of the cave formations. It also 
mentions a dozen other caves that have 
not been specially prepared for inspec- 
tion by the public. 

The easternmost caves are on the 
Delaware below Easton, and the western- 
most in Chestnut Ridge near Union- 
town. All are in limestone. In two 
eaves all or part of the trip is by boat 
on an underground river. The tempera- 
ture in these subterranean passages 
ranges from 5 degrees to 57 degrees, 
and a sojourn anywhere in their deep 
recesses on a hot Summer day is almost 
like entering a butcher’s ice box. 

Quaint legends are told of some of 
these caves, and unusual historic events 
add romance to others. Pennsylvania 
has no cave that is claimed to be endless, 
though some are not yet completely ex- 
plored. 

More than half of the commercial 
eaves have been prepared and opened 
to the public within the last two years, 
and the older caves have been improved 
by dry walks and electric lights, 


» 
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Wage Earners 
Aided in Japan 





Action by Bureau to Protect 
Workers Outlined in 
Statement 





Action taken by the Japanese Bureau 
of Social Affairs in the interest of wage 
earners is outlined in a statement is- 
sued by the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Cases where owners of small factories} 
have turned over the plant management 
to workers for a fixed rent during periods 
of trade depression have received the 
attention of the Japanese agency, ac- 
cording to the statement, the requirement 
being made that the civil code provisions 
relating to partnership be applied under 
such circumstances. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs 
has taken the following definite steps of 
benefit to wage earners: To prevent 
illegal overtime in textile mills; to es- 
tablish minimum wages in silk factories, 


| 


first in the most important silk center,} § 


and then to extend the ruling to other 
sections; to safeguard for workers that 
part of their wages left as their savings} 
fund under employers’ control; and to} 
require application of the partnership 
Civil Code to cases where owners of 
small factories because of trade depres- 
sion have turned over plant manage- 


ment to workers in exchange for a fixed| $@ 


rent. 


Vermont Inspection 


Reveals Large Total 


Of Unfit Automobiles. 





Department of Public Vehi 
cles Says Conditions Be- 
yond Comprehension 
Were Discovered 


State of Vermont: 
Montpelier, Aug. 18. 
Inspection of 4,000 automobiles to de- 
termine their mechanical condition as a 
part of a State-wide “Save-a-life” cam- 
paign revealed the number of cars in 
unsafe condition to be “startling and be- 
yond comprehension,” according to a 
statement issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Vehicles. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Figures showing the number of cars 
being inspected during the “Save-a-life” 
campaign are now being tabulated. The 
first day’s inspection resulted in 4,000 
cars having been inspected. 
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Motorists to Help - 
Health Campaign 


Georgia’s 1931 Auto Tags win 
Be Mailed in Reading 


X Matter 





State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Aug. 18. 
Motorists in Georgia are to become 
|participants in advancing a geheral 
health campaign in 1931, according to 
plans announced by the State Health De- 
|partment. x ” 

Each automobile tag mailed for use 

next year will be wrapped in Tirculars 
|of educational character outlining the 
Health Department’s campaign and call- 
ing upon citizens for support, it is stated 
on behalf of the Department.. 
| Half a million circulars have already 
|been printed to take the place of the 
waxed paper wrappers hitherto used in 
mailing the tags. It is officially stated 
j that the plan is doubly beneficial, as it 
{provides for a_materia] saving in the 
{cost of preparing the tags for distribu- 
| tion, 
| On one side of the circular is infor- | 
{mation concerning the prevention and 
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A perfect sphere of rock crystal (quartz), the most valued spe 
the National Museum’s colleetion of gems and prec 
in the above photograph. The sphere, ) 
than 1,000 pounds which came from Burma, is 
It was cut in China an 


and weighs 106.8 pounds. 
the entire process requiring more 


$150,000, according to a statement issued in behalf of the 


National Museum Collection of Gems 


Believed Outstanding One of World 








Finds of Its Scientists Coupled With Donated Collec- 
tions Include All Known Cut Minerals 





Gem _ specimens’ collected through 
nearly half a century by scientists of the 
National Museum, coupled with private 
collections, give the Museum one of the 
foremost, if not the outstanding coliec- 
tion of gems and precious stones in the 
world, it was stated orally Aug. 18, by 
the Assistant Curator of Mineralogy and 
Petrology, Dr. W. F. Foshag. 

“The collection contains approximately 
5,000 gems, including some specimens 
not found in any other collection in the 
world,” Dr. Foshag said. “It is quite 
well balanced, and contains specimens 
of all minerals used as gems in cut 


Commissioner Charles T. Pierce states | forms.” 


that he is more than gratified by the 
hearty response that has been made to 
this worthy movement by the motoring 
publi¢. He also states that out of the 
first 4,000 cars inspected it is startling 
and beyond comprehension that so many 
cars are being found in an unsafe con- 
ditfton—for instance, 1,484 brakes out of 
a total of 4,000 inspected were found 
to be defective, requiring either adjust- 
ment or new brake linings. This rep- 
resents a little better than 37 per cent 
of the 4,000 cars inspected as having 
unsafe brakes. 

He pointed out that lights represent 
the greatest defects of the seven salient 
points of inspection. It was found that 
out of the 4,000 cars inspected, 3,115 
cars had to have their lights pooner 
focuséd and adjusted or new lights sub- 
stituted. This represents a total of over 
77 per cent of the cars inspected as 
having defective lights. 

Another startling condition is that of 
the steering mechanism. Four hundred 
and one cars inspected needed either 
steering adjustment or new parts in- 
stalled. In other words, over 10 per 
cent of the cars inspected had unsafe 
steering mechanism. 

The commissioner states that the cam- 
paign will be rigidly enforced, and he 
ew that at the end of August there 
will not be a Vermont motor vehicle 
that is registered that will not have been 
inspected and djsplaying the official in- 
spection sticker on the windshield. The 
State motor patrol, later on in the cam- 
paign, will take active part in running 

own the old junk cars. The commis- 

sioner states that the better cars are 
now being inspected, and he will not 
tolerate old junk cars running up and 
down Vermont highways when the cam- 
paign ends. 

The commissioner also asks that the 
motoring public give this worthy move- 
ment their heartiest support, and he 
trusts that at the end of the campaign 
many lives will be saved and the high- 
ways of Vermont’made a safe place for 
travel not only for residefits of our 
State, bat also for the many tourists 
that will pick Vermont for their vaca- 
tions. 


Modern Li 
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In . 1884, Prof. F. W. Clarke, then 
honorary curator of the Division of Min- 
eralogy at the Museum, prepared an ex- 
hibit of American precious stones as 
part of the Museum’s contribution to 
the New Orleans Exposition of that year, 
it is pointed out in official records of the 
Museum. The same collection was dis- 
played at the Cincinnati Exposition in 
1885, after which it was returned to 
Washington and incorporated in the min- 
eral collection of the Museum. This 
marked the origin of the present col- 
lection of precious stenes and gems. 

From 1886 to 1890 the growth of the 
collection was slow but steady. In 1891 
the greater part of the collection of 
recious stones made by Dr. Joseph 

eidy, of Philadelphia, was purchased 
and combined with what was already on 
hand, to form an exhibit for the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893, and the entire collection was re- 
turned to Washington upon completion 
of the exposition. ‘ 

_In 1894 Mrs. Frances Lea Chamber- 
lin bequeathed to the Museum a col- 
lection of precious stones which had 
been assembled by her father, Dr. Isaac 
Lea. Her husband, Dr. L. T. Chamber- 
lin, who later became honorary curator 
of the collection, added a large number 
of specimens, and at his death. be- 
queathed a sum of money the income of 
which is to be used for further increase 
of the collection. , 


Col. Roebling Gave 
His Entire Collection 


Many specimens have been added to 
Dr. Lea’s contributions, gifts from indi- 
viduals and transfers from the Geolog- 
ical Survey. The specimens have been 
combined in one group, now known as 
“The Isaac’Lea Collection,” although 
individual stones are differentiated by 
label. 

After the death of Frederick A. Can- 
field Jr., 1926, the Museum received his 
collection of minerals, one of the oldest 
in North America, composed of speci- 
mens collected by Mahlon Dickinson, of 
Dover, N..J., Frederick Canfield Sr., and 
the younger Mr. Canfield. Gem speci- 
mens of this collection were added to 


ghtship Is M aking Voyage 


From Portland, Oregon, to New York 





Electrically Equipped Vessel Will Anchor at Entrance of| 


Harbor to Safeguard Navigation 





A small Government ship is now mak- 
ing its first and possibly its last voyage 
as it moves from Portland, Oreg., where 
it was built, to the entrarce of New 
York Harbor, where it willfbe anchored 
to serve as a safeguard to marine navi- 
gation, according to a statement issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


The vessel bears the official designa- 
tion of Lightship 114 and is scheduled 
to comovlete her voyage of 5,892 miles 
late in September. 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Lightship No. 114, which was recently 
completed at Portland, Oreg., is now on 
its first and possibly its only long voy- 
age. This little vessel, built to spend 
its days on an offshore station, is en 
route to Fire Island, eastward of the en- 
trance to New York Htrbor, according 
to the Lighthouse Service, of the De- 
partment of Commerce. But before she 
reaches Her station a voyage of 5,892 
miles will have been completed, far fifore 
traveling than she will probably do in 
the remainder her life. 

This long voyage from Portland, Oreg., 
where the vessel was just tompleted, 
will be broken by several stops for fuel, 
fresh water, and provisions. The first 
part of the journey, to San Francisco, 
has been completed, and Number 114 is 
now on her way to the Pacific end of the 
Panama Canal. It is expected that she 
will arrive in New York in the latter 
part of September. 

Lightships have occasionally made 


® 





long voyages before, three having been 
sent through the Straits of Magellan 
some years ago, before the Panama Ca- 
nal was opened, for service upon the 
Pacifie coast, but this is the first time 
that a ,vessel of this kind has been built 
on the west coast for service on the At- 
lantic seaboard, This lightship, ohe of 
six recently constructed for the Light- 
house Service, embodies a number of im- 
provements over vessels previously used 
for the guidance of mariners. 

Diesel electric generating sets furnish 
the propelling ‘power and power for the 
signals. Radio equipment, masthead 
light, fog signals, and anchor windlasses 
are operated electrically. Crew’s quar- 
ters are fitted with electric lights; elec- 
tric refrigeration has been provided, and 
all of the auxiliary machinery is oper- 
ated by electricity, making this vessel 
one of the most up to date to be found 
in any service, 

_The new Diesel electric lightships pro- 
vide mariners with more powerful beacon 
lights, and with improved fog signals. 
They are also equipped with radiobea- 
cons, the latest device for guiding and 
warning ships over distances beyond the 
range of even the most powerful lights, 
or when fog makes other types of sig- 
nals of little value. , 

Fire Island, the future location of 
Lightship 114, is one of the important 
stations on the Atlantic coast, for it is 
one of the signals leading to the en- 
trance to New York harbor from the 
eastward, 





Smithsonian Institution. 
cimen in 
ious stones, is shown 
cut from a block weighing more 
12.9 inches in diameter 
d polished in Japan, 
It is valued at 


than 18 months. 
Museum. 





those already at the Museum, and the} 
group was materially benefited. | 

Col. Washington A. Roebling, noted | 
engineer and supervising constructor of; 
the Brooklyn Bridge, gave many years | 
of his life to the collection of minerals, 
land at his death in 1926, his entire col- | 
lection was received by the Museum. | 
Among these minerals were many gem 
specimens which are now incorporated 
in the Museum’s collection. 

Individual contributions of gems and) 
precious stones complete the Museum} 
collection as it stands today. u 
| “What is undoubtedly the outstanding 
| specimen ig the entire collection is a 
| perfect sphere of rock crystal, weighing 
1106.8 pounds and valued at $150,000, 
| Dr. Foshag said. “The sphere, which is 
lof quartz, was a gift from Mrs. W. R. 
Warner and is 32.9 inches in diameter. 
The block from/which it was cut came| 
from Burma, and weighed more than | 
!1,000 pounds. The sphere was cut in| 
China and polished in Japan, the entire | 
process requiring about 18 months, 


Perfectly Matched Crystals 


In Lea Contribution 


In the Isaac Lea collection, one of the | 
outstanding contributions 1s a set of 16) 
cut sphene crystals, perfectly matched, | 
which are an amber yellow color. Also, 
there are colored diamond specimens; 
blue, pink, yellow, and brown, obtained 
rr South Africa. Re 
ag bc seme cut black, diamond, one | 
of the more recent acquisitions, and a 
64-carat uncut black diamond, are prom- | 
inent specimens of this gem in the col- | 
lection. . 

“A specimen 
Maine, supposed 
operate oe ° - 
ica, weights carats, E the 
oe specimens _in the collection,” 
Dr. Foshag stated. It is valued at about | 
$1,500. * ; 

The largest Alexandrite ever recorded, | 
a specimen of chrysoberyl weighing 65) 
carats, valued at more than $5,000, be- 
lieved to be the largest of its kind in | 
any collection in the world, is one of the 
prized specimens, Dr. Foshag explained. | 

“Another very large specimen Is one | 
of benitoite, a cut stone about three | 
times larger than any other cut benitoite. | 

“What is perhaps one of the most un- 
usual exhibits is a specimen of black 
lopal from Nevada, weighing 2,665 | 
carats,” Dr. Foshag continued. “This is 
known to be the largest specimen of this 
type in existence.” ee 

A great cleavage mass of Brazilian 
topaz, weighing 95 pounds, is rivaled by| 
only one other specimen in any other 
collection, the other gem weighing but | 
90 pounds, it was stated. 

Several unusual specimens of beryl | 
were contributed in the Roebling collec- 
tion, one weighing about a kilogram, of 
a light greenish yellow color with sharp 
hexagonal ckystal boundaries, clear and 
flawless; one blue-green of about the 
same weight, and another light blue, with 
very good crystallographic development 
of the pyramid, Dr. Foshag pointed out. 

“A large light greenish-yellow frag- 
{ment of euclase, a very rare gem, weigh- 
ing about 128 grams, is one of the unique 
specimens of the Roebling collection,” he 
pointed out, ‘“‘while a Brazilian beryl 
weighing 2.2 pounds, which would make 
a cut gem of 7,500 carats, 1s another of 
the more unusual specimens.” ; 

A specimen of tourmaline from Cali- 
fornia, supposedly one of the finest in the 
world, is valued at $50,000. 

“The collection as a whole is quite com- 
plete and evenly proportioned,” Dr, Fo- 
shag concluded, “for there are excellent 
specimens of al k 
used as cut gem’ or precious stones, 


Three Billion Pickles 








s 
of tourmaline from) 
ly one of the finest such 
btained in North Amer- 
and is one of the 











An average yearly production of about 
3,000,000,000 cucumber pickles in the 


United States is some evidence that the| 


American public is fond of good pickles, 
and it is probable that neseenpnee could 
be stimulated. The annual crop is grown 
on about 74,000 acres, yields about 4,000,- 
000 bushels, and returns more than $4,- 
000,000 to the growers. (United States 





most all known minerals | 


A Year, American Record 


treatment of malaria. Symptoms and 
treatment of pellagra are described in 
text On the other side of the circular. 


AvutHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY, ARE PreseNTeD HEREIN, BEING 
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Full Cooperation of Industries 


Necessary in Vocational Training 





Aid of Employes and 


Employers Needed in 


Program, Federal Board for Vocational 


~\ 


Education Says 





Labor’s responsibility in cooperation 
with employers and the public schools in 
advancement of vocational education is 
the subject of a publication just issued 
by the Federal Board gor Vocational 
Education. 

Persons who are charged with re- 
sponsibility of administration, organiza- 
tion, and supervision of trade and in- 
dustrial classes, conducted throughout 
the country under the provisions of the 
National Vocational Education Act, 
often receive inquiries concerning the 
principles which are involved in the pro- 
gram, it is stated in the introduction 
to the publcation. : 

“This pamphlet,” it is stated, “con- 
tains information which should clear up 
many of the points in question.” 

Sections of the publication are devoted 
to the following subjects: 

Definition of vocational education; re- 
sponsibility of a State for the pregram 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Information Service on Army 


Supplied by Adjutant General 


Records Available of Historical Value as Well as 
Applicable in Administrative Work 


Topic IV: Communications: 


In this series of articles presenting a 
shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


Publications and Records 


topical survey of the Government are 
divisions and Burcaus irrespective of 
The present serics deals with 


By Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bridges 


The Adjutant General, 


HE Adjutant General is the chan- 
nel of communication between the 
Army at large and the Secretary 

of War and the Chief of Staff. He is 
also the custodian under the Secretary 
of War of the records of organizations 
and individuals who ere, or were at 
any time, a part of the military forces 
of the United States. The records of 
the .iegistrants under the Selective 
Service Law of 1917, whether or not 
they were inducted into the military 
service; applications of those who un- 
successfully seek entry into the mili- 
tary service as reservists or in a com- 
missioned or enlisted capacity; and the 
records of the reServists and corre- 
spondence pertaining thereto, are also 
in the custody of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, under the Secretary of War. In 
brief, the position of The Adjutant 
General corresponds generally to that 
of the secretary of a large business 
organization. 

The records in his custody, which are 
either communications received from 
the field, or copies of communications 
sent from the War Department, are 
of two general classes, those now 
purely historical and those used admin- 
istratively. Some of the latter are 
actually historical records in the gen- 
erally accepted meaning of the term; 
but those use, constantly by admin- 
istrative officers in adjudicating claims 
under existing law_are considered ad- 


| “ministrative records by The Adjutant 


General’s Office. 
* 
THE purely historical records pertain 
to events and individuals that are 
of interest to student or genealogist 
only. While records of events, in con- 
tradistinction to those of individuals, 
may be purely historical, no matter 
how recent the event, those of individ- 
uals, while technically historical, are 
actually administrative for many years, 
as they are used constantly in admin- 
istering the various laws conferring 
benefits on former soldiers. 

Both historical and individual rec- 
ords are divided as far as practicable 
into three general groups or periods. 
The first embraces all of the records 
prior to the World War; the second 
covers the World War period, which 
includes records of individuals who 
enlisted subsequently to Nov. 1, 1912, 
as all persons who enlisted after that 
date and were not prematurely sepa- 
rated from service because of disabil- 
ity or dishonorable discharge, etc., were 
either still in active service or were 
in the reserve and subject to service 
in that war; and the third period is 
that subsequent to the demobilization 


*” x“ 


| of the World War Army and the or- 


ganization of the “new Army” begin- 
ning Mar. 1, 1919. 

Included in the first group av not 
only the records of the various wars 
in which the country engaged prior 
to the World War, including records 
of the Confederate Army, but those 
of the various Indian campaigns and 
exploring expeditions in which the 
Army participated. \As the records of 
this »eriod are divided by wars, the 
indexes for each war being separate, 
the communications received are gen- 
erally disposed of in the particular 
subdivision of the file to’ which they 


relate. 
T° FACILITATE — correspondence 
and insurance identification, cor- 
respondents are required to furnish 
the probable date of service and place 
of entry into service of the individual 
concerned or the approximate date ofS 
the event, if historical. Even with such 
data, identification of individuals is 
not always possible, because it fre- 
quently happens that in some locali- 
ties certain surnames are very com- 
mon, such as the Olesons and Nelsons 
of Minnesota. 
_An illustration of the inability at 
times to identify a person concerning 
whom a communication is received by 
mere name and organization is given, 
the name and the organization being 
changed here just enough to hide the 
identity of the person from those who 


* * * 





Department of Agriculture.) 


Fewer Visit French Talkies 


According to well-informed soufces, 
top-priced seats in Paris theaters are 
less in demand since the advent of 
French language talking films. This is 
explained by the fact that Americans 
iwho used to patronize boulevard first- 
run houses in the days of the silent or 
sound-synchronized film now prefer to 
look for entertainment elsewhere rather 
than listen to a French talkie. (United 
States Department of Commerce.) 





might otherwise recognize him: A 
request was received for the record 
of John Williams, sergeant, Company 
K, 3d Missouri Infantry, Civil War. 
The record of John Williams, sergeant 
Company K, 3d Missouri Infantry, Civil 
War, U. S. A., was furnished to the 
correspondent. 

The communication from The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office was returned 


In the newt of this series on “Commit 


United States Army 


with a statement that the person 
whose record was desired served in 
the Confederate Army; and a state- 
ment giving the record of another John 
Williams, sergeant, Company K, 3d 
Missouri Infantry, Civil War, C. S. A. 


was furnished. Nine points of iden- 


titl were finally furnished, but, by sub- 
mitting only eight of them in the first 
instance, the record of the wrong man 
was given, because the eight points of 
identity were the same for both soldiers 
involved. 

* 


* * 


ISTORICAL records or communi: 

cations on file not oniy disclose 
important facts of general historical 
value, but contain many that now have 
a sentimental value, such as the orders 
signed by General Washington, his 
oath of office, and the oaths of most of 
the generals of the Revolution, Includ- 
ing our ally La Fayette; drafts of tele- 
grams written by Lincoln, evidencing 
in many instances the bond of sym- 
pathy between him and the lowl~ for 
which he is famous, as well as letters 
of other American immortals such as 
Andrew Jackson, Grant and Lee, not 
mentioning those of a later period in 
our history who may belong in that 
group. 

Historical records include military 
reports of operations, orders and other 
communications pertinent to military 
administration during our  i.ational 
existence. A comparatively even flow 
of correspondence from various sources 
concerning these records is received; 
but, somewhat as the rivers in Spring 
are swollen by thaws and rains, this 
correspondence reaches flood propor- 
tions at times as the result of comment 
or discussion in some widely-read pub- 
lication of some personage or happen- 
ing connected with the Army. The 
readers deluge the War Department 
with inquiries at such times. For 
this reason it has been found impos- 
sible to determine what are inactive 
and what are active historical records. 

Those records which are administra- 
tive in character relate to individuals, 
the issuance of instructions concerning 
military operations and other routine 
duties necessary to the execution of 
the functions of the War Department, 
interpretation of regulations, appoint- 
ment, assignment, promotion and re- 
tirement of personnel, and such other 
subjects as enter into the administra- 
tion of a large organization that 
touches practically every field of com- 


mercial activity. 
\ 

(COMMUNICATIONS received and 

4 disposed of by The Adjutant Gen- 
eral may be divided into two distinct 
classes, those of a purely military and 
those of a civil character. Military 
communications are handled by him 
as The Adjutant General-ef the Army, 
while the purely civil matters, such as 
reports from the records placed by law 
in his custody under the Secretary of 
War, are handled by him as a bureau 
chief of the War Department. A large 


* * a 


number of citizens suppose that the | 


Army and the War Department are 
the same, but such is not the fact. All 
heads of bureaus are Army officers, 
but the other personnel is largely civil- 
ian. Army officers are detailed for 
duty in the War Department by the 
Secretary of War, but the detail of 
enlisted personnel ig general prohib- 
ited. In short, the War Department 
is one of the civil executive depart- 
ments, and deals with the general pub- 
lic the same as the other executive 
departments. 

Military communications are trans- 
mitted through a well-defined channel, 
and the general form is quite clearly 
described in Army beatin. one 


of the cardinal principles being that | 


a communication should cover but one 
subject, the inclusion of unrelated 
subjects causing confusion and un- 
necessary work, 

Those communications in which 
questions are raised involving new 
policy are submitted to higher author- 
ity; but those for which a policy has 
been formulated are disposed of by 
The Adjutant General without such 
reference. 
ably not much interested in this class 
of communications, except, perhaps, to 
know that administrative problems 
that arise are settled in accordance 
with the, provisions of the numerous 
laws pertaining to the Army. and with 
the interest of the general public the 
prime consideration. 


inications: Publications and Records,” 


to appear in the issue of August 20, Maj. Gen. Bridges will continue a dis- 


cussion of the functions of the Office of 


The Adjutant General. 


The general ‘public is prob- | 


of vocational education; adaptation of 
programs to local needs; organization of 
classes under the national act; coopera- 
tion of States with Federal Government 
and standards set by States. 


Number of Questions 
Answered in Pamphlet 


The above sections follow in full text: 
Those charged with the responsibility 


supervision of trade and _ industrial 
classes, conducted throughout the coun- 
try under the provisions of the National 
| Vocational Education Act, often receive 
inquiries concerning the principles which 
are involved in this program. This 
pamphlet contains information which 
should clear up many of the points in 
question. What is vocational education? 

Vocational education, a8 contemplated 
in the national act, includes education 
and training of less than college grade, 
|the specific purpose of which is to equip 
|boys, girls, men, and women for the 
|effective pursuit of occupations. Such 
\training prepares those of school age 
for advantageous entrance into skilled 
|trades and occupations. 

It enables those who have left scheol 
|for employment to receive further train- 
ing which will fit them to do better 
work, command higher wages, and take 
advantage of opportunities for promo- 
tion. For this type of education to be 
|successful it is necessary to have the 
fullest cooperation of employers and em- 
|ployes. Without the counsel and help 
|of management and workers in industry, 
the school cannot operate an efficient 
| program of training to fit into employ- 
{ment with a minimym of difficulty. 

The State, in cooperation with local 
communities, is responsible for the es- 
|tablishment, maintenance, and supervi- 
sion of vocational education. 

The Federal Board does not require 
|the same standards for all the States, 
| regardless of their individual needs. It 
|recognizes that conditions vary in the 
different States. It recognizes that pro- 
|grams of vocational education in order 
|to be effective must be adapted to the 
local needs. 


| Act Provides 


For State Boards 


Under the provisions of the act, State 
|boards for vocational education are es- 
| tablished. Each State board, with the 
|help and cooperation of the organized 
igroups affected, prepares its owa plan 


{setting forth the types ef classes, the 





-| standards that are to be maintained, and 


}the qualifications of instructors. State 
|plans are drawn to conform to the re- 
|quirements of the National Vocational 
| Education Act; and, if found to be ac- 
| ceptable,.they are approved by the Fed- 
{eral Board for Vocational Education. 

| In many cases a local board of educa- 
jtion, in cooperation with the State 
jboard, conducts a survey or study for 
the purpose of determining the types of 
|¢lasses and the training which is needed 
in a particular city. It is felt by many 
that such surveys and studies are suc- 
}cessful in proportion as those conduct- 
jing them work in cooperation with the 
|organizations which are interested in 
|equality of opportunity in public educa- 
| tion and advancement of those employed 
| in industry. 

| In local communities where active co- 
| operation between the school, employers, 
|and workers has been secured, a ree 
|number of trade extension classes have 
' been orgauized for apprentices and jour- 
|neyman workers in the trade. The train- 
| ing gffered includes such subjects as plan 
|reading and estimating for carpenters, 
courses in blueprint reading for specific 
|crafts, shop mathematics, building,code 
| specifications for electricians and plumb- 
|ers, layout for sheet-metal workers, and 
|various other classes offering instruc- 
| tion in the technical and scientific phases 
|of numerous trades. 

In organizing and supervising voca- 

{tional classes in a local community, the 
| official representatives of the State 
“Board are the State Director of Voca- 
|tional Education and the State Super- 
|visor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
|who deal directly with the local com- 
;munity’s school board. Where Federal 
jfunds are used in part payment of in- 
| structors’ salaries, the classes must meet 
| the standards of the Stage plan. 
All 48 of the States entered into co- 
| operative relationships with the Federal 
Board before Dec. 31 following the pas- 
|sage of the national vocational educa- 
|tion act by Congress in 1917. In 1924 
the benefits of the act, were extended to 
the Territory of Hawaii. At the pres- 
jent time, therefore, 48 States and the 
Territory” of Hawaii are cooperating 
|with the Federal Board in operating 
|programs of vocational education. 

For a local community to receive reim- 
|bursement from Federal funds for a 
school or class under thé national act 
}it must be organized to meet the stand- 
{ards set forth in the State plan, some 
lof which are: 
| 1. The school or class must be under 
|public supervision and control. 

2. Federal funds must be matched 
either by funds from the State, the local 
;community, or both. 
| 38. Federal funds cannot be used for 
| buildings and equipment. They can only 
be used for salaries of the instructors. 

4. Instructors must be qualified. (Most 
| States require an instructor to have had 
three years of practical experience be- 
|yond apprenticeship in the trade he is 
to teach.) In practice, most shop — 
ers have had 10 or more years of tra 
experience, 

_ 5. In evening classes the enrollment 
is confined to persons over 16 years of 
age who are employed in the trade or 
occupation for which they are to re- 
|celve instruction, ; 

6. The instruction in each school or 
|class receiving Federal aid under the 
|national act must be of less than college 
grade. 

7. At least one-third of the sum ap- 
propriated from Federal funds must, if 
expended, be applied to part- time 
schools or classes. 


| 


| 








American Toys Abroad 


Now that rubber toys are being ex- 
ported to Africa in increasing quantities, 
japparently the Negro children of the 
|Congo and the Egyptians of the Nile 
are finding amusement in the same ob- 
jects as the children in the other cor- 
ners of the world. In exports of toy bal- 
loons the United States is the acknowl- 
[edged suppliewof the world, The United 
Kingdom has been consistently the fore- 
most United States ‘market. (United 
States Department of Commerce.) , 
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of the administration, organization, and . 





No Serious Injury Occasioned ‘So Far by 


year, gricultu 
stated Aug. 15. The increase is distrib- 


u 


‘ 


Fruit Crop Larger Than Last Year 
But Is Under Average Production 





AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


! 


| 


Drought, But Danger Is Not Entirely Passed, | 


Says Department of Agriculture | 


{ 


Production of all fruits in the United , vania and in the northern tier of States 
States this year is forecast at 18 per| westward to Minnesota, where heat and 
cent more than the short crop of last | lack of moisture had not been as serious 


the Department of Agriculture | 


ted over all varieties of fruits. | 
Most of the fruit is grown outside the 


drought-stricken area, the Department 
said, and is not so seriously affected as 


some grains. 


There is some danger of 


deterioration of fruit, however, in some 
sections unless rain falls soon. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


The yield of all fruits on Aug. 1 was 


expected to be about 18 per cent above 
the short crop of 1929, but about 10 per 
cent less than the 10-year average. 


able in all crops. 


The increase over last year is notice- 
The greatest percent- 


age increase is in prunes and plums, 


largely grown in California. 


The grape 


and citrus crops are considerably above 


last year’s production. 


The California | 


fruit crops in 1929 were reduced sharply | 
by freezes; and, with the favorable con- 


ditions prevailing in that State during 


the present season, the increase above 


1929 has been most marked. , 
The largest portion of the country’s 


fruit supply is grown outside the area of 
greatest drought damage and these crops 
for the country as a whole have not been 


grains, ) 
yegion and in the Ohio Valley, however, 


as seriously as some of the 
In the Cumberland-Shenandoah 


affected 


apples have been seriously injured by the 


drought. Peaches in this area had al- 


ready been seriously damaged by severe | 
Winter temperatures and Spring freezes, 
the drought causing some further drop- 
ping of peaches that were left but for 
the most part the crop remaining was 
so small that the drain on the trees was 
reduced to a minimum. 


in New York, Pennsylvania and the 
North Central States, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 


Since Aug. 1 there has been little rain | 


nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 


sota. In these States the drought condi- 


tions were beginning to be felt by the 
first of the month and with the continua- 
tion of the hot, dry weather through the 


fruit prospects in these States from the 


first 10 days of August there seems to 
be danger of further deterioration of 


estimates made on the first of the month. 
In Virginia further deterioration of the 


apple crop was reported up to Aug. 7, 


and it is now expected that less than a 
fourth of a crop will be harvested. 
Principal Fruit and Nut 
Crops Show 18 Per Cent Gain 


Combining the Aug. 1 indications for 
15 of the principal fruit and nut crops, 


the composite of prospective crop yields 


‘ 


a 





® 








for the United States was 18.4 per cent 
above the yields per acre secured last 
year and 9.8 per cent below those se- 
cured last year and 9.8 per cent below 
those secured during the previous 10 
years as shown in this tabte: 









As a percentage of yield last year, A; 
aus a percentage of average yield during 10 
years, 1919-1928, B: 

A B 
NN ages Sie 5 pictalen aie’ 2:0 tein 103.1 79.7 
I in asso 5b aaa ae ene es 102.2 77.0 
Pears 115.2 100.5 
o1.2 99.9 
nges 39. 103.6 
TGrapefruit ...cccsccsscccce 138.6 96.3 
> Lemons 23. 100.8 | 

Apricots , 85.7 

Cherries 5. R8.4 

Figs . ed 97.0 
TOUTOR ccc cqecnndsecbeevens 3.3 110.4 

Prunes 95. 108.7 

PIU . cc cccvsccneteesesees 97.7 112.4 

AlMOndS ..cccscosesccccces 244.4 94.0 
SWaINUES 20. cscccrccecceces 74.7 77.1 

118.4 90.2 

‘Florida and California. *Florida. #Cali- 


fornia. 
Drought Situation Confined 
To Areas in Certain States 


The seriousness of the drought situa- 
tion is not in the national total of cur- 
rent prospects, but in the critical condi- 
tion prevailing in certain States, and in 
the fact that the drought has not as yet 
been broken except in small areas. The 
damage from drought has been most seri- | 
ous in the drainage areas of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers, in the central and 
loweg Mississippi Valley and in parts of 
the northern Great Plains area. In West | 
Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Montana, 
southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, much of } 
Missouri and most of Virginia, yields | 
per acre of all crops combined are ex-| 
pected to be below 70 per cent of aver- | 
age yields during the last 10 years. 

Beneficial showers have helped some 
droughty sections since Aug. 1, but) 
rainfall so far this month has been gen- | 
erally of a local character, affording re- | 
lief only in limited areas and that mostly | 
of a temporary character. General | 
heavy rainfall will be required to afford 
substantial relief and prospects for vari- | 
ous late crops have declined since Aug. 1 
and will continue to decline until the 
drought is broken. 


Apple Cron Expected 
To Show 3 Per Cent Increase 


The condition of all apples was re- 
ported on Aug. 1 at 48.6 per cent, which 
when interpreted into the most probable 
production indicates a crop of 146,440,000 
bushels, which would be about 3 per cent 
more than the short 1929 crop and about 
fourth-fifths of the average production 
for the previous five years. 

The condition of the commercial crop 
is reported at 54.2 per cent and the pro- 
duction forecast at 30,722,000 barrels 
which would be aboft 6 per cent more 
than last year and about 5 per cent jess 
than the average for the previous five 
years. With theshort crop now in pros- 
pect and the short general farm crop, 
it is probable that a larger proportion 
of the crop will move in commercial 
channels this year than ordinarily. 

The drought and high temperatures 
which prevailed up to Aug. 1, while det- 
rimentak to the normal development of 
the apple, had not proven as serious to 
the crop as to some of the important 
feed grains. With the exception of the 
Cumberland-Shenandoah region, compris- 
ing parts of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and in the 
Ohio Valley, the larger portion of the 
country’s apple supply is produced out- 
side of the area of greatest drought 
damage. 

Up to Aug. 1 the Cumberland-Shenan- 
doah region had suffered severely from 
shortage of water and high tempera- 
tures. In parts of this area orchardists 
were reported to be watering the trees. 
Defoliation is reported prevalent in 
many sections of the area, There has 
been no relief during the first 10 days 
of August from these conditions and the 
cxop has undoubtedly suffered further 
ss. In New York, northern Pennsyl- 








are the only 
where there is promise of an average or 
better than average crop. 
and the two Pacific 
Washington and Oregon, good crops are 
expected. 


cantaloupes fell short. 
bage crop was reduced this year in acre- | 
| age and shipments have also dropped off. | them in the form of handles. 
Tomatoes 
about the usual supply although the late 
crop is expected to be heavier than last 
year due to increased acreage. 


up to Aug. 1, the prospects were some- 
what: better. 
ever, 
weather during the first 10-days in Au- 
gust has undoubtedly 
deterioration. 


In all of these States, how- 


the continuation of hot, dry 


caused further 


The New England and western States 
sections of the country 


In California 
Northwest States, 


Very little rain had ben recorded in 


New York and Pennsylvania and west- 
ward to Minnesota up to Aug. 13. The 
high temperatures which prevailed up 
to Aug. 8 declined which 
some extent the drain on soil moisture. 
A special survey covering the period 
from Aug. 1 to 
the drought area brings to light further 
decline in condition of apples in all of 
the States reporting on this crop. The 
condition dropped one point in Tllinois, 
four points in 
nessee, 
Virginia, within the seven days covered. 
There is little 
the present time are lower than on the 
first of the month. 
the production estimate as of the first 
may be realized but at best we can ex- 
pect an apple crop but little different 
from the short 1929 production. 


checked to 


7 in the States within 


Ten- 
in 


in 
two 


Kentucky, five 
three in Arkansas and 
doubt that conditions at 


If rains come soon 


Fruit and Vegetable Supplies 
Show a Normal Movement 


The movement of fresh fruits and 


vegetables to market this season com- 
pares closely with last year and reflects} 
|only the usual 
| week although the drought has reduced | 
prospects for potatoes and sweet pota-| for shovels are used in nearly every coun- | 
toes, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States | 
Department of Agriculture. 


seasonal changes “this 


Shipments of 33 fruits and vegetables 


reported by the Bureau for this season) 
‘to date were 456,000 carlots compared | 
with 478,518 carlots for the same period} 
| last season. 
reported for the same 33 crops by ‘the 
Bureau was 1,023,793 carlots. 
not include shipments by motor truck} 
which amount to a constantly increasing 
volume. 


The grand total last season 


This does 


Recent shipments of several crops have 


declined as the peak of the season of! 
production 
peaches and watermelons are about fin- 
ished. 
of Virginia and Maryland and from Mis- 
souri and Kansas are about all shipped 
and nearly half of the present supply is! 
originating in New Jersey. 
ctenkdubfuoneringtheo 


has passed. Southeastern 


Potatoes from the eastern shore 


Western apples are abundant but east- 


ern fruit has been short of last year’s | 
shipments, though total apple shipments | 
have been about 4,300 cars this season 
compared with 3,600 last year. 
are being received in quantities much 
larger than last year, 2,200 cars to date 
compared to 1,700 cars last year. Peach 
and pear shipments have been above a} 
year ago. | 


Grapes 


about one-tenth 
last year while 
The early cab- 


Watermelons 
more abundant 


were 
than 


are arriving at market in 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-32150. (S) Quarters allowance—Navy 
Enlisted men. Payment to an enlisted man 
of the Navy of a monetary allowance for 
quarters is only authorized with 
proval of the Bureau of Navigation when 
quarters are actually not available, or be- 
cause of the duty assignment of the en- 
listed man it is impractical to assign him 
quarters which otherwise would be avail- 
able. (Aug. 8. 1930.) 

A-32562. Real Estate—Reclamation Serv- 
ice. Title to property to be acquired where, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
17, 
to acquire property for the purpose of 
carrying out, the provisions of that act, 
questions as to the validity of the title to 
the property to be acquired are for de- 
termination by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, 12 Comp. Dec. 691. (Aug. 8, 1930.) 

A-32786. Medical treatment—Poison oak 
anti-toxin. There being no requirement by 
regulation or statute that in order to qual- 
ify themselves for the performance of their 
duties, employes of the National Park Serv- 
ice engaged in the construction of@ roads 
and trails should subject themselves to 
inoculations of anti-toxin for poison oak, 
the appropriation “Roads end Trails, Na- 
tional Parks, 1931,” is available for the pur- 
chase of said anti-toxin as a_ regulatory 
measure primarily in the interests of the 
United States. (Aug. 8, 1930.) 








the ap-| 


1902, 32 Stat. 388, it becomes necessary | 
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- |North China Crops | National Employment Situatio 


! 


Damaged by Rain 


Rail Communication Disrupted | 
As Result of Floods 
And Washouts 


Excessive rains in north China during | 
the past months have damaged crops 
which are otherwise in a favorable con- 
dition, the Department of Commerce is 
informed in a cable from Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache Bland Calder at Peiping. 
Floods and washouts have occurred at 
several points on the Peking-Mukden 
railway blocking the through traffic, the 
report states. 

The Shanghai flour mills are drawing 
mainly on the Yangtse region for wheat 
and finding it difficult to secure grain 
from northern China on account of the! 


\disrupted rail communications, accord- 


ing to a cablegram from American Com- 
mercial Attache Julean Arnold. The 
Yangize wheat crop is larger than usual 
but of poorer quality. The Shanghai! 
mills can not compete with the Japanese | 
in the purchase of Manchurian wheat. 
The Chinese flour mills are now op- 
erating at full capacity on native wheat, 
stocks of which are sufficient to permit 
operation for only a few months. Amer- 
|ican wheat at 83 cents gold per bushei is 
j still about 10 cents above a possible mar- 
‘ket in Shanghai. Increasingly large| 
|quantities of kaolin are being ground 
|into flour by the Chinese mills for use 
|by the poorer classes. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Wide Market Found 
| For Hickory and Ash 


Shipments Consigned to 


Many Countries for Vari- 


ety of Trade Purposes 


| By J. C. Nellis 


Assistant Chief, Lumber Division, 
Department of Commerce 


try in the world. 
tries are not importing American handles 
or stock for their manufacture, the 
widespread sales abroad of American 
hand and agricultural tools carry with 
them the standard American hickory and 
ash handles. 

| In some countries American hickory is 
jalso a standard wood for skis, and ash 
|often accompanies it for hockey sticks. 
Sweden, Norway, Germany, and Switzer- 
land are the countries making most use 
of the American hickory for skis. The 
United States exports finished skis, ski 
stock, and also lumber and logs to for- 
eign ski manufacturers. 

_On every golf course in the world the 
hickory-shafted golf club is a familiar 
sight, the well known resilient strength 
of hickory making it the most desired 
wood for this purpose. American per- 
|simmon is widely 
| heads. 

Millions of. automobiles, abroad as well 
as at home, have ash in the body and top 
|frame and hickory in the spokes. Tex- 
| tile looms in many countries have picker 
sticks made of American hickory. In va- 
rious countries oil-well rods of great 
length are made from pieces of Ameri- 
can hickory joined together. 

With regard to the general distribu- 
tion abroad of ash or hickory stock, the 
;export figures show that, while only 30 


{countries are buying logs or lumber of | 


these two woods, 87 countries are taking 


oe 
Ash Used in England 
| Native ash has long been used in Eng- 
|land, probably at first for spears and 
| shields. Today it is employed principally 
in the construction of automobiles, motor 


buses and trucks, and street cars; other | 


important consuming lines are the agri- 
cultural implement airplane sports 
goods, and furniture industries. Not only 
does American ash compete with English 
ash, but also with that from Poland and 
the Irish Free State, and with the smail 
quantities coming from other countries in 
Europe and from Japan and Canada. 
Hickory in the United Kingdom is used 
not only for handles, golf shafts, and 
textile-mill picker sticks, but also for the 
railway shunting poles used between a 
switch engine and a car on an adjoining 
track. 

The Netherlands uses ash for various 
kinds of implements, in railway and 
| tramway coach building, for handles, and 


|considerable quantities in the manufac-| 


|ture of furniture and interior trim. For 
\the latter two uses doubtless brown ash 
\is employed. 
| It is very noticeable that the United 
| Kingdom and Canada are the first and 
second markets, respectively, for ash 
|lumber and handles and for hickory lum- 
ber and handles. In Canada, these woods 
are put to about the same range of uses 
as in the United States—that is, for 
| handles, automobile and vehicle construc- 
jtion, golf shafts, skis, ete. 
} Asia Important Buyer 

The large purchases by Australia and 
|New Zealand of handles for industrial 
{and farm purposes combine to make Asia 
lan important buyer of ash and hickory 
products. tI is notable that such impor- 
tant hardwood producers as the Philip- 


pine Islands, Japan, India and Java are | 


buying American ash and hickory prod- 
ucts. 
ite wood for baseball bats; on golf 
courses throughout the Far East, Scotch 
clubs with American hickory shafts are 


common. ; 
Because of their large purchase of 
handles, Mexico, the Central American 


° 
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[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


Farms Gain in Number in Nebraska 
And Show Decrease in West Virginia 


Increase of 4.1 Per Cent 


State, 5.3 Per Cen 


The number of farms in Nebraska 
increased during the last 10 years, while 
the number in West Virginia is consid- 
erably less than in 1920, according to a 
statement made public by the Bureau 
of the Census, Aug. { 

The statement points out that a farm, 
for census purposes, includes all the land 
which is directly farmed by one person, 
either by his own labor alone or with 





Apr. 1 Jan. 1 

1930 1925 
Nebraska ....... eee 129,532 127,734 
West Virginia ..... 82,641 90,380 


in Decade Found in Western 
t Decrease in Other 


.the assistance of members of his house- 
hold, or hired employes. When a land- 
owner has one or more tenants, renters, 
croppers, or managers, the land operated 
by each is considered a “farm.” 
tract of land of less than 3 acres used 
for agricultural purposes, which pro- 
duced products to the value, of $250 in 
the preceding calendar year, is classed 
a “farm.” (The figures for 1930 are 
preliminary and subject to correction.) 


1925- 1920- 

Jan. 1 Increase 1930 Increase 1930 
1920 Number Pct. Number Pet. 
124,417 1,798 1.4 5,115 4.1 
87,289 —7,739 -—86 -—4,648 —53 


' continued seasonally inactive. 


Hickory tool handles and ash handles | 


Although a few coun-| 


| cluding the smelter plants. 
ok te qelt-tab |i uding the smelter plant 


In Japan, American ash is a favor- | 


Any | 


’ 
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Conditions in Mountain and Pacific Districts 
Are Reviewed in Nation-wide Survey Conducted 


By Employment Bureau 


An increase is shown in highway construction and other outdoor work but 


manufacturing and building decreased du 


the Department of Labor states in a nation-wide survey of conditions, made public 
Aug. 15. (Publication of the report began in the issue of Aug. 16 and continued 


in the issue of Aug. 18.) 


The sections dealing with the Mountain District of the West and the Pacific 


District, follow in full text: 
A 


Mountain District 


+ 
i 


] 


{Including the States of New Mexico, | schedules and forces, with no immedi- 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, | ate improvement in sight. 


Montana, and Colorado.] 


|further reduction in the forces employed 
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Sheepmen Striving 
For Better Woo 


— 
ni 


of Labor: Department 


are striving for greater length and qual- | 
ity of wool from their flocks is indicated | 
by the increased care shown in recent 
years in selecting rams, says ‘W. A. | 
Denecke, superintendent of the sheep 
experiment station at Dubois, Idaho. An | 
opportunity for sheepmen to acquire | 
;ram lambs bred at the station is pro- 
vided through a sale to be held Aug. 30. 
Approximately 170 lambs, weighing 
probably from 80 to 90 pounds at the 
time of the sale. will be offered at pub- 
lic auction at the headquarters of the 
station, about 


ring July, the Employment Service of 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Aug. 18. 


The chief difficulty in speeding up road 
construction work in Missouri_as a 
means of relieving unemployment in 
drought-stricken areas of the State lies 


ng sections. The manufacturing estab- 
ishments yxeported curtailed operating 


There was a 


A in several metal mines, and the metal- },0;. 6 miles northeast of Du-| in procuring rights-of-way, according to 
: _ mine industry worked on a_ curtailed a in thi ; : a statement just made public by the 
New Mexico basis. There was a fair volume of build- Included in this offering of ram lambs, | State Highway Commission. Expressing 


The surplus of migratory labor in this |! 
State increased during July, and there |! 
was also a surplus of resident workers. 
The harvesting of the hay and grain 
crops absorbed quite a number of sea- 
sonal farm workers. The larger manu- 
facturing establishments operated on 
fairly satisfactory schedules, and the 
canning factories have opened for their 
seasonal operations which will continue 
for the next few weeks. There was a 
further curtailment in the producing 
metal mines, chiefly copper, and forces 
employed were reduced. Coal mining 
There was 
a fair volume of building and general 
construction work under way in various 
parts of the State. Included among the} 
larger projects are natural-gas pipe-line 
installation. work, railroad construction, 
the Middle Rio Grande conservation proj- 
ect, school buildings and churches, a 
$250,000 hotel, a $750,000 gasoline 
refinery, toll-line extension projects, 
and considerable municipal-improvement 
work. The surplus of labor included 
building mechanics. Logging and saw- 
mill operations continued on a curtailed 
basis. There was an increase in high- 
way construction when contracts were 
let for three Federal-aid and six State 
highway projects, and indications point 
toward the letting of additional contracts 
during August. The railroad shops oper- 
ated with curtailed forces throughout 
July; however, some increase in the rail- 
road freight-train service forces was re- 
ported in August. No difficulty was re- 


C 


h¢ 
\ 


| ported in securing any class of help. 


A i 


Arizona | 

Industrial employment was maintained |! 
on a fairly satisfactory basis throughout 
July, except in metal mining and log- 
ging and other miscellaneous lumbering 
activities. Harvesting of the grain and 
cantaloupe crops, cotton cultivation, and 
other farm work offered employment to 
many workers. Harvesting of the cotton 
crop will start the latter part of August 
and will absorb many additional helpers. 
Metal mining, particularly that of cop- | 
per, continued on a curtailed bawis, in- 
Other manu- 
facturing establishments reported usual 
| operations for this period of the year 
except the sawmills, which reduced op, | 
erations and forces in a number of in- | 
stances. Building and general con- 
struction were quite active throughout 
the State and includes the erection of 
various types of structures, miscellan- 
eous telephone construction work, muni- 
cipal improvements, and highway cén- | 
struction which increased in July. Rail- 
road activity decreased somewhat; how- 


ever, an improvement is expected the 
latter part of August. | 
} A | 

Utah | 


Except for some increase in highway 
construction and in the seasonal opera- 
tions of the canning factories, a further 
reduction in employment occurred in 
July, and the supply of resident and 
transient workers considerably exceeded 
requirements. Harvesting of the vari- | 
ous crops now ready offered employment | 
to many workers, but sugar-beet cultiva- | 
tion was completed, resulting in the re- | 
lease of a large number of laborers | 
which increased the surplus of farm help. | 
Metal mining continued on a curtailed 
basis, and many of the producing mines 
have reduced production and forces to a 
minimum, chiefly copper, and a large 
number of skilled and unskilled metal- 
mine workers was apparent at the close { 
of the month. The smelter plants, ore 
mills, brick factories, flour mills, and 
other manufacturing establishments also 
reported minimum operations and forces. 
The canning factories will increase op- 
erations in August. Building and gen- 
eral construction continued moderately 
active and includes telephone construc- 
tion work, highway construction which 
is expected to further increase in Au- 
gust, and othér projects. The railroad 
maintenance of way, transportation, and | 
shop departments worked with curtailed 
forces. Work expected to start in| 
August on the installation of a natural- | 
gas pipe line from Salt Lake City to 
Tooele, 


is 


A | 
: 5 { 
Wyoming 
The supply of all classes of labor ex- 
ceeded Yequirements throughout July. 
Cultivation of the sugar-beet crop was 
completed; however, haying, grain, fruit, 
and vegetable harvesting will offer em 
; ployment to additional farm workers dur- 
ing August. The oil refineries reported 
normal activity which ‘should prevail 
throughout August. The annual over- 
hauling of the sugar-beet factories has 
absorbed a large force of skilled labor- 
ers. Metal mining contirfued on a cur- 
tailed basis, and a surplus of skilled ana 
unskilled metal-mine labor was appar- 
ent. Coal mining, which has been main- 
tained on the usual Summer basis, may 
| show some seasonal increase the latte: 
|part of August. Normal operations pre- 
| valied in the producing oil fields, and this 
class of labor was fairly well employed. 
| Building and general construction con- 
inued in fair volume, and the work | 
|}under way includes the erection of a 
|sugar-beet factory at Wheatland, tele- 
phone construction, highway construe- 
tion and maintenance work, and other 
projects. Lumbering was maintained on 
a curtailed basis. The railroad shop, 
| maintenance-of-way, and _ construction 
departments operated with reduced 
forces; however, some increase in rail- 
road freight-transportation forces is ex- | 
pected in August. 


a 
Nevada 

Metal mining, lumbering activities, and 
the various railroad departments con- 
tinued on a curtailed basis throughout | 
July, and a large surplus of all classes 
of labor was apparent. A slight increase 
in highway construction, building, and 
agricultural activity was noted, and | 
many workers will continue to be em- | 
ployed in the agricultural and stock-rais- | 


prospect of securing work on the Boul- 


ment available at the present time, nor 
will there be for some time to come. Un- 
employment has increased at Las Vegas. 
Logging and sawmill operations con- 
tinued on a curtailed basis. 
jconstruction absorbed additional 


construction, 
have been reduced to a minimum. 


normal in practically all lines, and con- 
siderable unemployment 
throughout July. 
absorbed in the hay fields and in the 
harvesting of the grain and fruit crops. 
The cultivation of the sugar-beet crop 
was 
Part-time schedules prevailed in most of 
the manufacturing 
cluding the ore mills and smelter plants. 
Many of the sawmills remained closed. 
While there wag a small volume of metal- 
mine 


part of August. 


says Mr. Denecke, are 50 purebred Ram- 
bouillets and 40 purebred Corriedales, 
all eligible to registration. Of the re- 
mainder 15 are Corriedales not eligible 
to registration; 40 are Columbias; and 
the remaining 25 are lambs carrying 
three-quarter Rambouillet and one-quar- 
{ter Lincoln blood, 

All these rams, which will be offered 
in lots according to their breed or type, 
have been range raised and ran in a 
band on the adjacent Targhee National 
Forest during the Summer. Their dams 


ng and general construction work. Many 


an a willingness to comply with Governor 
nquiries have been made regarding the 


Caulfield’s recent suggestion that addi- 
tional road projects be undertaken at 
this time, the commission asked for the 
cooperation of the various counties of 
the State in securing rights-of-way. The - 
statement follows in full text: 


ler Dam project, but there is no employ- 


9 


The State Highway Commission at its 
regular meeting, August, 1930, desires 
to take cognizance of the economic con- 
ditions now existing in our State. Par- 
ticularly does the commission feel that 
such expression desirable at this 


Highway 
work- 
Railroad shop, maintenance-of-way 
and train-ser¥ice forces 


rs. 


is 


A are all selected ewes, many of them reg- time, in view of the letter recently trans- 

istered, and all sired by proved stud mitted to us by the Governor, who has 

Montana ia very aptly pointed out the unfortunate 

ore a é ‘ ; The Rambouillets have been selected drought and unemployment problems 
ndustrial employment remained below through several generations for a. now facing the people of Missouri. 


smooth type, free from excessive wrin- 
xles, and with a long, open fleece. The 
Corriedales are from imported New 
Zealand and Australian foundation 
stock. The Columbias have been de- 
veloped by crossing Lincoln rams and 
selected Rambouillet ewes, and then line 
breeding the resulting crossbreds. Par- 
ticular attention has been paid at the 
station to the selection and development 
of sheep types adapted to western range 
conditions. 


It has always been the policy of the 
commission to-advance the road building 
program as rapidly as conditions permit. 
In this connection, we should like to 
state that one of the most frequent 
causes of delay when building is delayed, 
is the inability to procure rights-of-way; 
in fact, the commission finds that at the 
present time plans have been prepared 
for approximately $2,000,000 worth of 
work which has been held up for some 
time because rights-of-way could not be 


was apparent 
Many workers were 


completed early in the month. 


establishments, in- 





construction and development | ~ a 
| work under way, production and employ- | ment is expected in the freight-operat- en 
ment decreased at many of the metal) ing departments toward the latter part ee Soe ‘ 
mines, chiefly copper, and a large surplus | of August. In addition to this, the commission 
of skilled and unskilled metal-mine labor A now has before it the construction of the 
obtained. A seasonal increase in coal- farm-to-market system, and it has avail- ' 
mining activity is expected in the latter Idaho able for this work not yet under contract 


about $2,600,000. The commission is very 
anxious that this work be put under con- 
tract this year, but we find that trouble 
is being experienced in securing rights- 
of-way. 

If the counties and other interested 
political subdivisions will assist us in se- 
curing these necessary rights-of-way so 
that contracts may be let before the end 
of this construction season, a large part 
cof this work can be completed before 
Winter. We feel that the people of the 
State would be interested in such a pro- 


Fairly steady operations 
were reported in the producing oil fields. 
Building continued in fair volume and 
includes considerable miscellaneous tele- 
phone work. A large force of workers 
will be employed in the next few weeks 
in the annual overhauling of the beet- 
sugar factories. Lumbering continued 
on a curtailed basis. Highway construc- 
tion and maintenance work increased in 
many parts of the State, offering employ- 
ment to additional workers. Curtailed 
forces continued in the railroad shop, 
maintenance-of-way, and construction 
departments. 


A large surplus of all classes of labor 
was apparent throughout July. Many of 
the manufacturing establishments worked 
on part-time schedules, including the 
sawmills and box factories. The cream- 
eries and miscellaneous plants: manufac- 
turing dairy products reported skilled 
workers will be employed during the 
next several weeks in the annual over- 
hauling of the beet-sugar factories of the 
State. There was a further downward 
trend in metal-mining activity and, em- 
ployment and six mines closed during 

[Continued on Page 11, 


Column 7. [Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 


Some increase in employ: 





Faultless Service 


for You and Your Customers 





The New International 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


F you are in need of light, fast economical haulage, 
you will find the new International Special De- 
livery interesting from many angles. 


It is an exceedingly handsome truck with its neat, 
trim radiator; long, straight hood and cowl; graceful, 
full-crown fenders; modern steel wheels; 136-inch 
vrheelbase; and attractive, well-built bodies. It is, 
moreover, as thorougly modern in engineering as in 
appearance. All in all, a great truck—qualified to 
render faultless service for you and for your customers. 


TIONAL 
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See this new International and check its many 
features, point by point. Note its increased power and 
smoother operation, improved steering, longer load 
space, more comfortable cab, 4-wheel brakes, increased 
operating efficiency, and complete equipment. 


An International truck dealer near 
you or any Company-owned branch 
will gladly arrange for you to see 
and drive the new Special Delivery, 
as well as the other modern models 
Capacitics 


And then, go beyond the truck itself to the service 
organization that protects every International every 
day of its life. International Harvester maintains 180 
Company-owned branches in the United States and 
Canada for this purpose. 


in the International line. 
rang2 from the %-ton Special De- 
livery up to the big 5-ton heavy- 
duty truck. Catalogs sent on request. 


International Harvester Company 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of Ameries Chicago, Ilinois 


(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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ond Owner Upheld in Suit to Require | 
- Assessment by City to Pay Obligation! 


Paving General Debt of Municipality Though Special Levy 


Had Been Previously Made 


. 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee. 
A. M. KLEMM 


Vv. 
W. M. DAVENPORT, Mayor, ET AL. 
Florida Supreme Court. 


Error to Circuit Court of Lake County. | 





Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 5, 1980. 


TERRELL, C. J.—The City of Clermont 
paved certain of its streets and assessed 
the entire cost against the abutting 
property, said cost being spread over 10 
equal annual installments. To provide 
immediate funds to meet the expense of 
this paving, the city issued its bonds as 
authorized by chapter 9298, Laws of 
Florida, Acts of i023 (section 3022 et 
seq. Compiled General Laws of 1927). 
Said bonds purport on their face to be 
general obligations of the city, were val- 
idated by decree of the Circuit Court of 
fact. . 

Plaintiff in error is the owner of $5,000 
of these bonds which matured Jan. 1, 
1929, both principal and interest from 
date of maturity remaining unpaid. The 
record is silent as to whether this de- 
fault resulted from delinquencies in the 
payment of special assessments or 
whether a large portion of the abutting 
owners took advantage of the install- 
ment provisions. At any rate the relator 
below, plaintiff in error, instituted her 
suit in mandamus in October, 1929, to 
require the city council to levy and col- 
lect a general ad valorem tax to pay the 
amount of principal and interest due on 
her bonds. A motion to quash the alter- 
nativé writ was granted and final judg- 
ment was entered, to which writ of error 
was taken. 


Validity of Ad Valorem 
Tax Put in Issue 


The primary question brought here for 
our determination is whether or not an 
ad valorem tax can be imposed and col- 
lected on all the property in the City of 
Clermont to pay the principal and inter- 
est on the bonds of plaintiff in error, 
special assessments having already been 
imposed on the property benefited for 
that purpose. Defendants in error con- 
tend that such an imposition is void as 
double taxation and rest their case on 
that contention. 

A tax is an enforced burden or con- 
tribution imposed by sovereign right for 
the support of the government, the ad- 


ministration of the law, and to execute | 


the various functions the sovereign is 
called on to perform. A special assess- 
ment is like a tax in that it is an en- 
forced contribution from the property 
owner, it may pdssess other points of 
similarity to a tax, but it is inherently 
different and governed by entirely differ- 
ent principles. 
theory that that portion of the commu- 
nity which is required to bear it re- 
ceives some special or peculiar benefit in 
the enhancement of value of the prop- 
erty against which it is imposed as a 
result of the improvement made with the 
proceeds of the special assessment. It 
is limited fo the property benefited, is 
not governed by uniformity and may be 
determined legislatively or judicially. 
Cooley on- Taxation (3d Edition), Vol. 2, 
1153. Words and Phrases (second series) 
Vol. 4, page 625, and cases there cited. 
See also Whitney v. Hillsboro County, 
127 So. 486; A. C. L. v. Lakeland, 115 So., 
text 683. 

The imposition of an ad valorem tax 
twice against the same person or prop- 
erty for the same purpose because of 
such ownership would be double taxation 
in violation of law, but both impositions 
must be taxes as distinguished from 
other impositions. If one is a tax and 
the other a license fee or special assess- 
ment double taxation is not accom- 
plished. Cooley on Taxation, 229; Ham- 
ilton, Taxation by Special Assessment, 
Section 21. It is also well settled that 
two taxes for the same purpose, one gen- 
eral and the other special, are not ob- 
noxious as double taxation when all tax- 


able property in the district is subject to | 


both taxes. Jackson v. Neff, 64 Fla. 
326, 60 So. 350; Edwards v. Ocala, 58 
Fla. 217, 50 So. 421; Lainhart v. Catts, 
73 Fla. 735, 75 So. 47; Hiers v. Mitchell, 
95 Fla. 345, 116 So. 81; Cooley on Taxa- 
tion (4th Edition) 223. 


Assessments to Correct 
Deficiencies Sustained 


It may with propriety be said in this 
connection that our constitution does not 
prohibit double taxation. Addressing it- 
self to that point in Jackson v. Neéff, 
supra, this court said: 


“The power of the legislature is un- |} 


restricted to impose ad valorem taxes by 
a duly enacted statute where the limita- 
tions imposed by the State constitution 
as to uniform and equalsrates and just 
valuations are observed, and the organic 


provisions as to due process and equal | 


rotection of the laws are not violated. 

ven double taxation may not violate 
constitutional limitations where uniform- 
ity of rates, just valuation and due proc- 
ess are observed and no, unjust discrimi- 
nations are imposed so as to preserve the 
organic right to equal protection of the 
laws.” 

Aside from the question of double taxa- 
tion the principal is well established in 
this country that in addition to his pro- 
portion of a laid tax a taxpayer may be 


required to pay an additional amount to | 


make up deficiencies caused by the neg- 
lect or inability of other taxpayers to 
pay their assessment, and that such ad- 
editional impositions do not violate con- 
stitutional inhibitions against double 
taxation nor requirements of equality 
and uniformity nor do they amount to 
the taking of one’s property without due 
process of law. 


List of Cases Containing 
Point Are Cited 


The following cases discuss and uphold 
this principle: Wrycliff v. City of Green- 
ville, 170 Ky. 528, 186 S. W. 476; Trigg 
yv. Henderson Cotton Mills, 177 Ky. 613, 
197 S. W. .1074; Colby v. City of Med- 
ford, 85 Ore. 485, 167 Pac. 487; United 
States v. Fort Scott, 99 U. S. 152, 25 L. 
Ed. 348; Village of Hyde Park v. Ingalls, 
‘87 Ill. 11; City of Wilmington v. Cronly, 
122 N. C. 383, 30 S. E. 9; County of Red- 
‘wood v. Wynona & St. Peter Land Co., 


‘40 Minn. 512, 41 N. W. 465; 42 N. W.| 


‘478; Anderson v. Ritterbusch, 22 Okla. 
1761, 98 Pac. 1002; State ex rel. Frazer v. 
Holt County Court, 185 Mo. 533, 37 S. W. 
521, the last enumerated case related to 
a drainage tax wherein the court said: 

“All the lands benefited can*be re- 
taxed whenever it appears that previous 


Lake County, and bear certificate of that 


It is imposed upon the} 





. ‘ ‘ > 
assessments are insufficient. Even if the 


assessment in the first instance was suffi- | 
| cient, if collected to pay the cash in full 
for said improvement, yet if, after the 
allowance of a reasonable time for the 
| collection from delinquents, a deficiency 
| exists, and the legal remedies have been 
exhausted for the collection of taxes, or | 
if the assessments made have been aban- | 
doi.ed, or remained uncollected by the} 
authorities having the matter of the col- 
lection in charge, the writ should be 
granted ordering an additional assess- 
| ment.” 

| The following cases contain interest- 
|ing discussions upholding legislative 
acts imposing additional taxes to supple- 
ment deficits arising from failure to col- | 
lect those imposed in the first instance, | 
| Norris v. Montezuma Valley Irrigation | 
| District, 248 Fed. 369; State ex rel.! 
Souter v. Common Council of Madison, 
15 Wis. 30; In mw Beechwood Ave., 194 
Pa. Stat. 86, 45 A. 127; Cosman v. Chest- 
nut Valley Irrigation District, 74 Mont. 
| 111, 238 Pac. 879; State ex rel. Clancy v. | 
| Columbia Irrigation Digtrict, 121 Wash. 
179, 208 Pac. 27; Nelson v. Board of | 
|Comrs. of Davis County, 62 Utah 218, 
| 218 Pac. 952, and Alexander’ v. Bailey, 
| 108 Neb. 717, 189 N. W. 866. 


Former Ruling on Validity 
Of Statute Affirmed 


In Norris v. Montezuria Valley Trriga- | 
tion District, supra, the court said: 

“Such provisions are not violated, 
|when, after the lapse of a reasonable 
time, and after reasonable efforts have} 
been made to colle®t the first levy, an 
additional levy is made upon all the prop- 
erty in the district because of the failure 
of some of the taxpayers to pay their 
portions of the first levy.” 

In the light of the foregoing authori- | 
ties it seems settled law in this country 
that an ad valorem tax and special as- 











respects, are inherently different in their | 
controlling aspects, that both may be im- 
posed on the same property at the same 
time and that in addition to the primary | 
imposition in either instance the tax-}| 
payer may be required to pay an addi-| 
tional amount to make up deficiencies | 
caused by the neglect or inability of| 
other taxpayers to pay their assessments | 
and that such requirements would not) 
violate constitutional inhibitions against | 
double taxation, the requirement of | 
equality and uniformity, nor do they| 
amofint to taking one’s property without | 
due process. 

Bat it becomes necessary in this con- | 
nection that we examine briefly the| 
terms of chapter 9298, acts of 1923 (sec-! 
tion 3033 et seq. Compiled General Laws 
of 1927) the assault on which this case 
is grounded. This act was construed by | 
us in Walter v. City of Tampa, 88 Fla. 
117, 101 So. 227, and in Atlantic Coast | 
Line Railread Company y. City of Lake-| 
jand, 94 Fla. 347, 115 So. 669, and was 
pronounced valid as to due process and 
equal protection as provided in the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and as to the provisions of 
sections 1 and 12 of the Declaration of 
Rights. Nothing whatever is presented 
here to warrant a change or modification 
of the view as expressed in those cases. 


Bonds Held Not to Be 
General Obligations 

It is not contended that the bonds in 
| this litigation are invalid. In fact their 
validity appears admitted, but the gon- 
tention is that so much of chapter 9298, 





e 


with all the qualities of negotiable paper 
under the iaw merchant and pronounces 
them incontestable in the hand of bona 
fide purchasers and holders for value. 
« is also provided that bords may be 
issued as soon as the contract for the 
improvements is let, said bouds to run 
over a period of years to be determined 
by the city, while the special assess- 
ments may be distributed ovr a period 
of 10 years, and may be paid when as- 
sessed or in 10 equal annual iusiall- 
ments at the election of the property 
owner. In this situation we cannot 
escape the .conclusion that the bonds 
brought in question were direct binding 
ebligations of the city, that the city had 
power to issue them, and that plain- 
tilf in error had a right to require the 
collection of an ad valorem tax to pay 
them; no special assessment ~being avail- 
abie to do so. 


Plea of Hardship in 
Collectirtg Tax Untimely 


The law is well settled in this country 
that as between the bondholders and the 
municipality the bondholders may en- 


force payment of his bonds as general | 


obligations of the municipality by an ad 
valorem tax on all property therein, 
while as between the municipality and 
the taxpayer the law allows the munici- 
pality to place the ultimate burden on 
those specially benefited. United States 


v. Fort Scott, 9% U. S. 152, 25 Law. Ed. |! 


348; Mutual Benefit Insurance Com- 
pany v. Ciiy of Elizabeth, 42 N. J. L. 
235; Avery v. Job, 25 Oregon 512, 36 
Pac. 243; Unived States v. County Court 
of Clark County, 96 U. S. 211, 24 L. Ed. 
628; United States ex rgl..Masslick v. 
Saunders, 124 Fed. 24; Malto Irrigation 
District v. Stowell, 246 Fed. 291. 

It may he that the act brought in ques- 
tion was passed under the afflaius of un- 
usual conditions gynd that by reason of 


sessment, though cognate in immaterial | the liberal! excreise of its provisions an} | 


the blasted hopes of anticipited profits 
therefrem, to now enforce an ad v2lcrem 
tax to pay the frends will result 11 hard- 
shins and inequalities. In tact. is is as- 
serted by the ucfendants in error, that 
it will amount io confiscation, the de- 
struction of real estate values in many 
communities, and the making it impos- 
sible to collect taxes thereon. 

This contention would have been per- 
tinent and would have recéived serious 
consideration if it had been urged in 
resistance to the issuance of the bonds, 
but when they have been issued, vali- 
dated, and sold, and the proceeds ap- 
plied to pave the streets of the city and 
to enhance the value of the property of 
its citizens, and have contributed to its 
general betterment, the bonds maiured 


and pay time has arrived such a conten- | 


tion is ill-timed and offers no bar for a 
court of justice to decline to administer 
a: valid law. 

- No system of taxation has ever been 
devised that was free from its burdens 
and inequalities. It is common knowl- 
edge that the diligent pay the assess- 
ments imposed on them, while others 
abandon their property and “dodge” 
their responsibility to government and 
society, though eagerly accepting its 
protection and benefits. 


Courts Unable to 


Avert Obligation 


Such conduct is inexcusable and must 
ultimately add to the burden of the dili- 
gent, but it can furnish no excuse for 
the refusal of the.city to comply with its 
contract with those-who in good faith 


acts of 1923, as makes them general] invested their money in its securities. 
obligations of the city and imposes an|A “promise to pay” is in no different 
ad valorem tax on all property in the|situation when executed by an individ- 
city to pay them is void because in con-|ual than when executed by a govern- 
flict with Section 12 of the Bill of | mental entity. It is a serious matter, is 
Rights; section 8, article 8, and sections| not subject to the vicissitudes of for- 
1, 3 and 5 of article 9, Constitution of | tune, and should be as scrupulously ob- 


Florida. 


as follows: 


Sec. 11. After the equalization, approval 
and confirmation of the levying of special 


act, and as soon as a contract for said 


governing authority of the municipalit 


may, by resolution, issue bonds, pledging 
the full faith and credit of said municipal- 
ity to an amount not exceeding 70 per cent 
of the proportionate part of the cost of said 
street impfOvements to be paid by special 
assessment, and the estimated cost of said 
street improvements as stated in the resolu- 
tion provided by section 3 of this act shall 
be used as a basis of calculation in deter- 
mining 70 per cent of the proportionate part 
of the cost of said street improvement to be 
paid by special assessment; such bonds 
shall be general obligations of the munici- | 
|pality issuing the same, and if special gs- 
sessments be not imposed and collected ‘in 
|respect of the improvements in season to 
pay the principal and interest of said, bonds 
the governing authority of the municipality 
shall levy and collect on all taxable prop- 
erty in the municipality a tax sufficient to 
to pay such principal and interest as the 
same respectively become due and payable. 


Plaintiff Upheld 
In Contentions 


In view of the fact that so many and 
various factors and combinations of ele- | 
ments enter into and control the disposi- 
tion of cases aftecting the liability of a 
municipality ‘or local improvement we 
think the ultimate test of that power 
must be extracted from the statute or 
contract authorizing the improvement. 
An examination of the scatute as above 
quoted discloses that the city is the sole 
and only primary obligor to the bond- 
holder, that there is no ground whatever 
to assume that the special assessments 
imposed constitute the only fund tor the 
discharge of the said bonds and that the 
bondholder is not concerned with the 
source or means exercifed by the city for 
1aising funds to pay its bonds, that being 
2 matter between the city and its tax- 
payers. 

There are instances in which valid 
bonds cannot be paid because of restric- 
tions on the taxing power or becgustof 
neglect to exercise or extend the power, 
}and in some States municipalities are ex- 
pressly forbidden to assume the payment 
of bonds based on special assessments, 
but here we_have an express command 


lect on all taxable property in the city a 
tax sufticient to pey principal and ‘inter- 
est on said bonds as they become due 
and payable if special assessments be 
not imposed ana collected t» pay them. 
| The act by its terms is limited to 
| towns, and municipalities, and 


| cities, 
| provides a supplemental, additional, and 
jalternative method for making local im- 
provements. It embraces plenary power 
for issuing and seiling bonds “without 
reference to any other act” vesting them 





street improvement has been finally let, the | Jes; 
Y | tity. 


served in the performance in the one in¢ 


That part of the statute challenged is| Stance as ir. the other. 


_'n times of stress and adversity, indi- 
viduals are often required to toil 
through years and exercise the most rigid 


assessments for street improvements as | Self denial and.economy to “pay,” even 
hereinbefore provided by section 8 of this| though the business engaged in proved a 


failure. A like course of conduct is no 
> incumbent on a governmental en- 
Tne very foundation of our social 


and economic structure is confidence, and 


whil. the demands of government on the | 


taxpayers are burdensome, it is also 
true that society, in turn, is making un- 
usual demands on the government. 

If a “promise to pay” is no more than 
a “scrap of paper,” or like the apples of 
Sodom, fair to look on, but turn to smoke 
and ashes when plucked or matured, then 


| government must cease to function and 


confidence becomes a mere tradition, and 
is no longer the rock on which human 
relations under our form of government 
must rest. 

Whether the terms of Chapter 8298, 
Acts of 1923, are applied in their strict- 
est aud moot exact sense, or whether 
given a looser construction, we find no 
constitutional invalidity in its provisions 
making bonds issued thereunder general 
obligations of the city and imposing an 
ad valorem tax to pay them if special 
assessments be not imposed and collected 
for that purpose. The burden may fall 


heavily on the diligen!, but it’s the way| 


pointed out by the law and the courts 
cannot avert it. County Commissioners 
v. King, 13 Fla, 451. The petitioner or 
relator was, therefore, entitled to the 
writ prayed for. 

This being our conclusion the ques- 
tion of whether or not defendants m 
error are in a position to challenge :the 
constitutionality of Chapter 9298, Acts 
of 1923, becomes unimportant, and 1s 
not detided. 

‘he judgment of the Ciucuit Court of 
Lake County musi and is hereby re- 
versed. 

WHITFIELD, ELLIs, STRNM and Burorp, 
JJ., concur, 





Concurring Opinion 
Given by Judge 

WHITFIELD, J., concurring.—While the 
| statute, Chapter 9298, Acts of 1923, pro- 
vides that the authorized speeial assess- 
ments “shall constitute a fund for the 
payment of the principal and interest of 


laid on the municipality to levy and col-/the bonds,” it also makes the bonds duly 


issued under the act “general obliga- 
tions of the municipality,” and expressly 
prevides that “in the event there be a 
failure to collect and receive the said 
special assessments in season to pay the 
| pa‘ncipal and interest of said bonds, the 
municipality shall levy and collect on all 
taxable property in said municipality a 


interest as the same respectively become 
due and paygble.”, 
The alternative writ alleges that the 





|tax sufficient to pay such principal and! 


Patent Appeals || 
Filed in the | 
Court of Customs and | 


| Patent Appeals 





summary of appeals in patent and | 
trade mark cases filed the Court of 
Customs and a Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2834 was published | 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
"peals filed subsequently follows: i 

No. 2835, 2836 and 2837. Shaw and Gil- | 
|lespie v. Levy. Appeals from the Board 
jof Appeals. Interference-Nos. 52585, 53724 | 
'and 55857. Artificial teeth. 

No. 2838. In re application of Thomas 
D. Davidson. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Serial,No. 421761. Signal glass. | 

No. 2839. In re application of Thomas 
D. Davidson. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Seriat'No. 521989. Reflecting sur- 
faces. 

No. 2840. Ebenezer Hill v. Myron F. Hill, 
Appeal from the Board of Appeals. Inter- 
ference No. 56523. Rotary pump. 

No. 2841. Plough Chemical Company v. 
William P. Harris, doing business as Harris 
Drug Co. Appeal from the Commissioner 
of Patents. Opposition No. 9091. Trade 
mark for toilet preparations. 


} 


| 


governing authority of the municipality 
“have failed to collect the special assess- | 
ments and constitute said assessments as | 
a special fund for the payment of” the 
bonds in controversy, and have failed to} 
levy and collect taxes for paying the| 
bonds, and have not paid the “bonds, or 
interest thereon, since Jan. 1, 1929.”| 
These allegations are by the motion to} 
quash, admitted to be true. There hav-| 
ing been “a failure to collect and receive 
the said special assessments in season 
to pay the ” bonds, the statute provides ' 
that “the municipality shall levy and| 
collect” a tax to pay the bonds. This| 
statutory duty may be enforced by man-| 
damus in the absence of another appro- | 
priate and adequate remedy, if the stat- | 
utory provision is not invalid. 

The obligation of the munigipality 
; under the statute, is direct and general | 
to pay the bonds duly issued for the 
street improvements considered as an 
entire project, and the tax levy has, ref- 
erence to such improvements as af mu- | 
nicipal purpose, considered as a whole, | 
and not with reference to property spe- | 
cially assessed for benefits to its value | 
or use. The mere failure to collect spe- 
cial assessments, which necessitates a} 
tax levy, does not unlawfully impose | 
double taxation on those who pay their 
special assessments, since every piece 
lot property specially assessed is liable 
| for the amount legally assessed againt 
|it and such liability may be enforced. 

Inadequacy in value of property as- 
sessed to pay the assessment levied | 
against it when it is sought to be en-| 
forced, does not render the statute in-| 
valid or unlawfully impose double taxa- 
tion. Special assessments have refer-| 
ence to special benefits in added values | 
to particular pieces of property, while 
municipal taxation has reference to mu- | 
‘nicipal purposes that are beneficial to| 
the municipality as a whole. The street | 
improvements are beneficial generally to| 
the city, as well as specially to the own- | 
ers of property that is specially as-| 
sessed. Taxes are leviéd for one and| 
speciaP assessments for the other. 


Dauble Tax Said Not to 
Be Illegally Imposed 


No question is presented here of the! 
liability of the “abutting>-adjoining, con- | 
tiguous, or other specially benefited | 
property,” or its owners, to the city for | 
special assessments legally levied “in| 
proportion to the benefits to be derived” | 
from the street improvements. Nor is| 
any question presented as to the rights | 
of owners of specially benefited prop- | 
erty who may have paid the special as- | 
sessments when others have not paid. | 
The properties are severally liable for | 
valid assessments against them; and if | 
the amounts levied upon the several | 
pieces of property cannot be realized by | 
subjecting the property to the lien of the | 
special assessments, the law is not re- 
sponsible therefor. 

There may be cases where the entire 
proper cost of a street improvement may 
legally be assessed against “abutting, 
adjoining, contiguous or other specially 
benefited property,” “in proportion to| 
the benefits to be derived therefrom,” | 
therefore, the statutory provision author- 
izing such special assessments does not | 
violate organic law. Whether the con-| 
stitution is violated by erroneously ap- | 
plying the statute in making assessments | 
“for the payment of all or any part of | 
the cost of any such street improve- 
ment,” may be determined in appropriate 
proceedings in each case as it arises. In} 
providing for the levy and collection of | 
special assessments to “constitute a fund | 
for the payment” of the bonds authorized | 
to be issued for street improvements, | 
with an alternative provision that upon: 
“failure” to collect the special assess- | 
ments “in season to pay the” bonds, “the | 
municipality shall levy and collect on all) 
taxable property in said municipality a} 
tax sufficient to pay” the bonds as‘ they | 
“become due and payable,” the statute | 
does not ilicgally impose double taxation | 
upon property that is specially assessed | 
for benefits derived from street improve- | 
ments., When special assessments are, 
collected their proper application may 
be enforced. 

The alternative writ alleges “a failure 
to collect” “special assessments in sea- | 
son to pay the” bonds held by the relator | 
that are by the statute expressly made | 
| “general obligations of the nf&nicipal- | 
ity,” and consequently shows a duty of | 
the governing authority of‘the munici- | 
| pality under the express terms of the| 
statute to levy a tax to pay the bonds, 
of the municipality issued under the| 
statute; and the alternative writ also 
shows a right in the relator to have the 
statutory duty enforced by mandamus, 
the pertinent statutory provisions not 
being shown to be invalid and an unlaw-| 
ful application of the statute not ap-| 
pearing. 

TERRELL, C. J., and ELLIs, StruM and 
BuForp, JJ., concur. 
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‘Four Measures Adopted 
By Conference on Laws 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tive marketing, -it having reported to 
the conference that uniformity in such 
State legislation was highly desirable. 

Scheduled discussion of a uniform nar- 
cotic drug act, and a uniform State civii 
deposition act was postponed until the 
next conference. A committee was di- 
;rected to study proposed amendments 
to the uniform criminal extradition act. 

New projects proposing uniform laws 
on the subjects of evidence, regulation 
of large firearms, trust administration, 
and hours.of iabor, were referred to 
committees for study and recommenda- 
tions. 











Appointment Announced 

The conference at its final session also 
|inserted a provision, section 31, in the 
|child labor act, previously adopted at 
this conference, providing that if any 
part of the act should be held uncon- 
stitutional, such decision should not af- 
fect the remaining portions. The two 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Associations—Merger of association in corporation—Rights of nonasserting 
members— 


Where the constitution of an unincorporated association provided for changes 
only at the annual or Semiannual meeting, the d@ssociation was not merged in a 
corporation organized to take its plaee by some of the members, which was not 
authorized at an annual or semiannual meeting, and was not unanimously ap- 
proved or acquiesced in, and officers of the association who had been elected by a 
quorum of members and who refused to recognize the corporation as the suc- 
cessor of the association, were entitled to the record books, money and other prop- 
erty of the association of which the officers of the corporation had possession, 
even though some of the members by whom such officers had been elected had 
aided in the formation of the corporation, since the association was not dissolved 
by the organization of the corporation. 

Balukonis et al. v. Lithuanian Roman Catholic Benefit Society of the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Aug. 1, 1930. 





Bankruptcy—Debts discharged by bankruptcy—Malicious injury—yJudgment for | 


injuries sustained in automobile collision— 

A judgment against a bankrupt for injuries sustained by the judgment cred- 
itor in collision of his automobile with that of the bankrupt when bankrupt’s 
automobile was driven into intersection against a red light was not a liability 
for malicious injuries within the meaning of section 17(a) of the Bankruptcy 
Act, providing that such a liability shall not be discharged by bankruptcy, in the 
absenée of testimony that the bankrupt himself was driving his auomobile or 
had any control over it, or that he saw the judgment creditor in the intersection, 
or had any ill will towards or acquaintance with him. 


In re Longdo, bankrupt; D. C., N. D. N. Y., No. 16313, July 28, 1930. 





Courts—Federal courts—Venue—Defendant’s motion as plea in abatement— 

In a suit under the anti-trust law, a motion by the defendant denying that it 
transacted business in the district in which the suit was brought and asking to 
have the writ abated and the action dismissed, supported by affidavits and op- 
posed by counter-affidavits, was sufficient to raise“the question as to whether the 
action was properly brought in such district, since the court could treat the mo- 
tion as a plea in abatement, in view of the court rules. 

Jeffrey-Nichols Motor Co. v. Hupp Motor Car Corporation; D. C., D. Mass., 
No. 3591, June 6, 1930. 





Courts—Federal courts—Venue—Doing business in district—Effect of contract 
between automobile manufacturer and distributor— 


A contract between an automobile manufacturer and a distributor which was 
designated “a distributor’s terfitory agreement,” and which allotted to the dis- 
tributor a certain number of cars without requiring the distributor to take and 
pay for them, did not create the relation of principal and agent between the man- 
utacturer and the distributor so as to warrant a holding that the manufacurer 
was doing business in the district in which the distributor’s place of business was 
located for the purpose of giving the district court jurisdiction under the anti- 
trust laws. 

Jeffrey-Nichols Motor Co. v. Hupp Motor Car Corporation; D. C., D. Mass., 
No. 3591, June 6, 1930. 





Courts—Rules of practice—Judiciary code—Conflict with State practice— 
Provisions of the judiciary code and the rules of the Federal district court con- 
trol where in conflict with State practice, notwithstanding the Conformity Act. 


Jeffrey-Nichols Motor Co. v. Hupp Motor Car Corporation; D. C., D. Mass., 
No. 3591, June 6, 1930. 





Insurance—Corporaions—Contract transferring management to-officer of other 
corporation—Validity— \ 

A contract between an Indiana casualty insurance corporation and another 
corporation, by which the other corporation agreed to supply during a 20-year 
period “the underwriting and executive management” of the insurance corpora- 
tion, in the person of the president of such other corporation, or such other offi- 
cer as it might from time to time designate, for a stipulated percentage of the 
net earned premium collected during such period, was void because contrary to 
the spirit and theory upon which a corporate franchise was granted to the insur- 
ance corporation, since the granting of corporate powes by the State was upon 
the hypothesis that the powers should be exercised by the corporation’s officers 
annually elected by the stockholders and not by the officers of another corpora- 
tion. 

Sherman & Ellis, Inc., v. Indiana Mutual Casualty Co. et al.; C. €. A. 7, No. 
4186, June 30, 1930. 





Insurance—Corporations—Contracts—Estoppel to assert invalidity— 


An Indiana casualty insurance corporation which had entered into an agree- 
ment with another corporation transferring to the president or some of the other 
officers of such corporation ‘to be designated by it, the exclusive management of 
the insurance corporation for a 20-year period in consideration of a certain per- 
centage of the net earned premium collected during such period, was not estopped 
to assert that the contrac twas void because against public policy, since the rea- 
son for the invalidity of the contract was known to both parties when the con- 
tract was executed. 

Sherman & Ellis, Inc., v. Indiana Mutual Casualty Co. et al.; C. C. A. 7, No. 
4186, June 30, 1930. 





Insurance—Corporations—Loan to corporation payable out of surplus—Recovery 
by lender as against insurance corporation’s creditors— 


: A corporation which advanced to an insurance corporation the $25,000 which 
it was required to have in its treasury as a condition to obtaining a license to 
do business in Indiana, under an agreement providing for repayment out of the 
insurance corporation’s surplus earnings, could not, as against the creditors of 
the insurance corporgtion, recover the amount, in the absence of a surplus, in 
a proceeding for an accounting in which a contract, by which the insurance 
corporation transferred to such corporation the exclusive management of its 
business, was held void. ; 

Sherman & Ellis, Inc., v. Indiana Mutual Casualty Co. et Gi C. C. . AF, Na; 
4186, June 30, 1930. ; 


——— 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Cause of death—Insufficieney of evi- 
dence to sustain finding of commission— 


In a proceeding for compensation for death of an employe which resulted 
from cerebral hemorrhage, medical testimony held to sustain the finding of the 
Industrial Commission that the death was caused by preexisting disease, not 
accelerated or aggravated by any strain or condition of the employment. 


Grasteit, widow, ete. v. Industrial Commission of Utah et al.; Utah Sup 
Ct., No. 4829, Aug. 8, 1930. . f ; v Sup. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Constitutional law—Due process—Equal protection—Double taxation—Street im- 
provement bonds—General obligation of city— 

Under a Florida statute authorizing a city to issue bonds for the payment 
of street improvements for which special assessments have been levied &® bene- 
fited property, the bonds are general obligations of the city, and the city can be 
required to levy.an ad valorem tax on all the property in the city for the pay- 
ment of unpaid principal and interest, and the’statute, so construed, does not pro- 
vide for the taking of property without due process of law, or deny the taxpayer 
equal protection of laws, or provide for double taxation —Klemm v. Davenport, 
Mayor, etc. (Fla. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1912, Aug. 19, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Jurisdiction of courts— 

In order to give United States courts jurisdiction of suit for infringements of 
trade mark registered under act of 1905 there must be pleaded and proof of 
use in interstate commerce by defendant.—Youngs Rubber C rp. v. Lee and Co. 
Inc., et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 1912, Aug. 19, 1930. ’ 
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New York, N. Y. 
YOUNGS RUBBER CORPORATION 


v. 

C. I. LEE & Co. ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
| Southern District of New York. 
|CRICHTON CLARKE for appellant, BErR- 
| NARD KATZEN for appellees. ‘ 
|Before MANTON, SWAN and AucustTus N, 
HAND, Circuit Judges. 








Opinion of the Court 

Suit in equity by Youngs Rubber Cor- 
poration charging infringement by de-. 
|fendants of plaintiff’s registered trade 
| mark, and seeking an injunction and ac- 
|counting. After final hearing, the bill 
| was dismissed for want of equity. The 
| plaintiff has appealed. Reversed. 

The bill alleges that the plaintiff, a 
New York corporation, has, since 1916, 
sold in interstate commerce, packages of 
prophylactic rubber articles for the pre- 
|vention of contageous diseases upon 
|which were placed as a trade mark the 
word “Trojan;” that in 1926, being en- 
titled to the exclusive use of said trade 
mark, plaintiff applied for registration ® 
| thereof in the United States Patent Office 
|and duly obtained a certificate of regis- 
tration, and thereafter marked its ar- 
|ticles with said registered trade mark; 
that the defendants, the corporate de- 
fendant being a New York corporation 
| and the individual defendant a citizen of 
the same State, have infringed this trade 
mark by applying it to similar goods 
manufactured and sold by them; where- 
fore plaintiff prays for an injunction 
jand, accounting. The answer denied 
ao except the citizenship of- de- 
| fendants, and set up as affirmative de- 
|fenses the illegality of plaintiff’s busi- 
| ucss and the illegality of its trade mark. 
|The answer also denied jurisdiction of 
| the c urt. After the hearing of evidence, 
| the bili was dismissed for want of equity 
on the ground that both parties were en- 
| gaging in illegal business. 

Jurisdiction Lacking 

| SWAN, Circuit Judge—The questions 
|0f law which have been argued by the 
| parties cannot properly be decided upon 
| this record. There being no diversity of 
citizenship) the district court is without 
| jurisdiction to grant relief except pursu- 
/ant to the terms of the Trade Mark Act 
of 1905 as amended, Hunyadi Janos 
Stoeger, 10 F. (2d) 26 (C. C. 
| A. 2.) Assuming the validity of the 
| plaintiff’s trade mark, and assuming 
|:urther that its right to maintain suit 
has not been lost by use of the trade 
mark in unlawful business, as provided 
by section 21 (15 U. S. C. A., section 
| 101), its case fails for want of proof of 
any use of the mark by deféndants in 
interstute or foreign commerce. Section 
| 16 of the act (15 U.S. C. A,, section 96) 
provides as follows: 

* * * Any person who shall, without the 
,consent of the owner thereof, reproduce, 
| counterfeit, copy, or colorably imitate any 
| such trade mark and affix the same to mer- 
|chandise * * * and shall use, or shall haye 
used, such reproduction, counterfeit, copy, 
or colorable_ imitation in commerce among 
the several States, or with a foreign nation, 
or with the Indian tribes, shall be liable to 
an action for damages therefor at the suit 
of the owner thereof; * * * 

Ina trade mark suit under the Federal 
sact, it is essential for the plaintiff to al- 
lege and prove an infringement which 
falls within the terms of this section; 
jcounterfeit use of the mark in 
| intrastate sales is not sufficient. Kasch 
v. Cliett, 297 F. 169 (C. C. A. 5); United 
States Printing Co. v. Griggs & Co.) 279 
U. S. 156, 158; Louis Bergdoll Brewing 
Co. v. Bergdoll Brewing Co., 218 F. 131 
| (D. C, E, D.-Pa.); and see, as to the 
| Trade Mark Act of 1881, Ryder v. Holt, 
| 128 U. S. 525; Warner v. Searl & Hereth 
Go., 191 U. S. 195. 


Decree Reversed 


! The bill of complaint is absolutely 
barren of any allegation that defendants 
| have used, or threaten to use, plaintiff’s 
mark in interstate or foreign commerce. 
Proof of this fact is equally lacking. We 
have searched the record in vain for evi- 
| dence of such use. The closest approach 
to it is Young’s testimony at folio 112: 
** * In regard to the reapparance in the 
market of defendant’s Trojan goods, I haye 
seen the goods and seen the invoices in 
numerous places.: Reports from all our 
salesmen about the goods being offered 
around the country had reached me. 

This is entirely consistent with the de- 
fendants having made only intrastate 
sales, and their purchasers, without con- 
nivance on their part, having resold them 

| in other places. The only infringements 
proved were sales made by defendants 
within the State of New York. Since the 
{necessary jurisdictional facts were 
neither alleged nor proved, the bill should 
have been dismissed foy lack of jurisdic- 
tion, instead of lack of equity. The de- 
cree is reversed and cause remanded for 
| dismissal on the ground herein stated, 


Corp. v. 





K. N. Llewellyn, Robert S. Stevens; 
| North Carolina: M. S. Breckenridge; 
North Dakota: Harrison A. Bronson, 
| Clyde L. Young; Ohio: Frank M. Clev- 
'enger, Murray M. Shoemaker; Okla- 
|homa: Walter A. Lybrand. 

Pennsylvania: William M. Hargest, 
m. A. Schnader; Philippine Islands: 
anton Winship; Puerto Rico: James 
R. Beverly; Rhod@ Island: William B. 


y 
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Orie L, Phillips, of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, as chair- 
man of the executive committee, was an- 
nounced by the incoming president, Wil- 
liam M. Hargest, Pennsylvania. He also 
stated that appropriations totaling $17,- 
250 had been made to the several sec- 
tions and committees of the organiza- 
tion. Judge Hargest was chosen to the 


position occupied for the past three | 


years by Jesse A. Miller, Iowa. 

President Miller congratulated the 
Commissioners upon their work, stating 
that “this conference has done more 
hard, conscientious work, and in a more 
even temper, than any other over which 
I haye presided.” 

The conference 1s now occupied with 
legislation on subjects which, if ap- 
proved, will supersede some of the acts 
adopted in the early years of the con- 
ference. ; 


The final registration list shows that | vi 


Commissioners, representing 


Rico, and the Philippine Islands, were in 
attendance. The States and other juris- 


low: 


“Alabama: E. H. Cabaniss, J. Kelly | C. Denny, Orie L. Phillips; New York: 


“ 


W. H. Arnold, Frank Pace, George B.; Greenough, William W. Moss; South Da- 
Rose; California: Guerney P. Newlin; | kota: William F. Bruell, John H. Vore 
Colorado: Forrest C. Northcutt; Connec- | hees, Ellison G. Smith; Tennessee: Wal- 
ticut: C. L. Avery, George E. Beers; Del-| ter P. Armstrong, W. H. Washington, 
aware: James M. Tunnell; District of Co-| Mitchell Long; Texas: W. M. Crook, 
lumbia: Walter C. Clephane, Charles V.| Harry P. Lawther; Utah: Charles R. Hol- 
dmlay, Frederick S. Tyler; Florida: Wil-|lingsworth, Calvin W. Rawlings; Vers 
liam Hunter, Charles J. Morrow; Geor-| mont: George M. Powers, George B, 
gia: P. W. Meldrim. Young, George M. Hogan; Washington: 

Idaho: J. F. Ailshie, OJiver O. Haga;'Dix H. Rowland; West Virginia: Ran- 
Illinois: George C. Bogert, Ernst Freud, | dolph Bias, Clarence E. Martin, James 





James M. Graham, Oliver A. Harker, Na-| W- Vandervort; Wisconsin: Spencer 
than William MacChesney; Iowa: Jesse Haven, John Dunne Wickhem, Clifton 
A. Miller, Hazen I. Sawyer; Kansas: Williams; Wyoming: M. A. Kline, 


Stephen H. Allen, W. N. Banks, Wil-| Charles E. Lane, A. W. McCullough. 
liam Osmond; Kentucky: George B. Mar-| = 

tin, J. B. Snyder, Ben F. Washer; Maine: 
John P. Deering; Maryland: Alexander 
Armstrong, Randolph Barton Jr., John 
Hinckley; Massachusetts:' Joseph F. 
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h t 41 | sissippi: 
States, the District of Columbia, Porto| Shands; Missouri: W. H. H. Piatt, Eu- 


dictions represented, and by whom, fol-| Scott; New Jersey: Charles R. Hardin, 


O’Connell; Michigan: A. H. Ryall. 

Minnesota: Donald E. Bridgman, Hugh 
ctor Mercer, Bruce W. Sanborn; Mis- 
L. Barrett Jones, A. W. 


in New York 


THE UNITED States Datry is de- 
livere? to any of the leading New 


York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
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of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 


gene McQuillin; Nebraska: William C. 
Ramsey, W. H. Barnes; Nevada: A. L.! 


E. A. Armstrong; New Mexico: Herbert 
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Denying Retund 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PurtisHen WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Revenue Act Construed in Decision 
of Overassessment 


| 
| 


Provisions of Law Interpreted to Justify Dis- 
missal of Suit‘Due to Delay of Taxpayer 
In Bringing Action for Recovery 





» Provisions of the revenue act in 
regard to the statute of limitations 
applicable to taxpayer's suits for re- 
fund are considered in a case just 
decided by the District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York. 

On Nov. 17, 1923, the Commissioner 
authorized a refund of a portion of 
an overassessment for 1916 taxes 
which had been paid in 1917, the 
remainder of the overassessment hav- 
ing been applied against an under- 
assessment for 1915. An _ action 
started on Nov. 11, 1929, to recover 
the amount credited against the 1915 
tax was—barred by the statute, the 
opinion held. 

(The publication of the full text 
of the opinion in the abovg case of 
Moses v. United States was begun 
in the issue of Aug. 18.) 

The full text concludes as fol- 
lows: 

Thereafter the proposal of the execu- 
tors was actually carried into effect and 
the balance claimed to be due of some 
$28,000, was paid to the executors and 
accepted by them, and the matter re- 
mained closed for a period of almost six 
years, when, on Jan. 30, 1929, the execu- 
tors made this further claim now in suit. 


Facts Held to Show 
¥ Valid Consent 


I can readily see how mere negotia- 
tions between subordinate officials or the 
mere sending or signing by the taxpayer 
alone of the so-called form of agreement 
might not be sufficient evidence of any 
consent such as is required especially 
in the absence of sufficient evidence of 
deliberate intention, clearly and plainly 
shown, on the part of the taxpayer, but 
if the admitted facts here do not show 
a deliberate and plain consent in writ- 
ing and intent on the part of all parties 
to have a sum of approximately $52,000. 
applied to the 1915 tax and the balance 
of approximately $28,000, returned to 
the taxpayer I am at a loss to know 
what it does show. 

In my opinion therefore, the facts 
here show that there was a written con- 
sent within the fair reading and intend- 
ment of the law. 

There has never been a claim filed for 
a refund of the 1915 tax nor until Jan. 
30, 1929, has there been filed a specific 
demand for the refund of the sum here 
involved. 

The claim for refund filed Jan. 11, 
1922, not only was for a specific sum 
which was thereafter paid and accepted 
by plaintiffs but the true basis of that 
claim was that the sum now sued for was 
neither demanded nor expected. 

Section 3226 of the Revised Statutes 
(Title 26, U. S. C.°A. Sectfon 156) pro- 
vides “no suit or procedure shall be 
maintained in any court for the recovery 
of any internal revenue tax alleged to 
have been erroneously or illegally as- 
sessed or collected * * * or any sum al- 
leged to have been excessive or in any 
manner wrongfully collected until a claim 
for refund or credit has been duly filed 
with the Commissioner cr Internal Reve- 
ny. * * * No such suit or proceeding 
shall be begun before the expiration of 
six months from the date of filing such 
claim unless the Commissioner renders 
a decision thereon within that time nor 
after the expiration of five years from 
the day of the payment of such tax, pen- 
alty or sum unless such suit or proceed- 
ing is begun within two years after the 
disallowance of the part of such claim to 
which such suit or proceeding relates. 
The Commissioner shall within 90 days 
after any such disallowance notify the 
taxpayer thereof by mail. (Section 1113 
(a) revenue act 1926). 


Time Limit Expired 
After Claimed Rejection 


Mr. Adriance made his overpayment 
of his 1916 tax on June 14, 1917. Five 
years from this date would be June 14, 
1922. This suit was not commenced until 
Nov. 11, 1929. No claim was filed for 
the refund until Jan. 30, 1929, nor has 
there been any rejection of the claim 
for. the refund ‘that was filed by plain- 
tiffs on Jan. 11, 1922. On the contrary 
it would appear to have been accepted 
and agreed to. However assuming as 
plaintiffs claim that subsequently and by 
inference the Commissioner did reject 
the claim for refund of Jan. 11, 1922, so 
far as this surplus now sued for is con- 
cerned, such rejection occurred on Nov. 
17, 1923, when the Commissioner made 
his final disposition of the claim before 
him and authorized the disbursement 
from the Treasury Department of the 
refund of $28,872.23 representing the 
overpayment for the year 1916 by Mr. 
Adriance. 

Plaintiffs had full notice of all the facts 
on which this determination restec and 
accep it. By this’ I do not mean that 
they waived their legal rights or reme- 
dies but I do mean that from their view- 
point this must have clearly been a re- 
jection of a refund of the larger sum 
now sued for. 

The final aetion of the Commissioner 
therefore occurred Nov. 17, 1923. Gerard 
Trust Company v. United States 270 U. 
S. 163. 

The plaintiffs were duly notified of 
the Commissioner’s action within 99 days 
thereafter by the receipt of the certifi- 
Sate of over assessment mailed Nov. 28, 
1923. 

If this therefore was a rejection of 
the refund of the sum now sued for, 
plaintiffs had two years thereafter in 
which to commence this suit. This ex- 
tended their time two years from Nov. 
17, 1923, to Nov. 17, 1925. This action 
was not commenced until Nov. 11, 1929, 
almost six years after the claim had 
been so rejected. 


Plaintiffs Claim 6-Y ear 


Limitation Is Applicable 


Plaintiffs do not rely however on any 
revenue law as to this period of limita- 
tion but upon the time given a litigant, 
bringing any suit over which the Dis- 
trict Court has jurisdiction, to bring it 
within six years after “the right ac- 
crued” for which the-claim is made. Title 
— 28, Judicial Code, Chap. 2, Sec. 41, Sub- 
division 20. They further contend that 
owing to certain procedure ip the Com- 


missioner’s office prior to the decision of | 
the Gerard Trust Company case and for | 


various other reasons including that of 
the failure of the right to credit over- 


payments, the firal rejection of*the claim | 
did not occur on Nov. 17, 1923, and that | 


it was not until some time later when 
the certificate of overassessment was 
actually received that their cause of ac- 
tion accrued and, this action, having 
been bronght within six years of that 


fail. 
Thus the Government insists that if 
‘Fis Court is to consider that it has jur- 


lisdiction, that Revised/Statute 3236, as 
|}amefided ard reenact 


(Title 26, U. S. 


C. A. Sec. 156) governs and that this | 


suit was not brought within five years 


|menced within two years after the dis- 
allowance of the, part of the claim to 
| which this suit relates, the extreme limit 
}in which such disallowance could be con- 
sidered as having taken place, being Nov. 
117, 1923. 

Plaintiffs. on the other hand, assert 
that the Revised Statute in question ‘is 
|not applicable for the reason that the 
{nature of this suit is not to recover a 
rejected claim but to recover an over- 
payment of an income tax (Peerless 
Paper Box Co., Supra) and that the 


‘statute providing the limitation period 


japplicable is that contained in Title 28, 
|Chap. 2, See. 41. (Judicial Code Sec. 
24 wamended), Subdivision 20, which 
states: “No suit against the Government 
of the United States shall be allowed 
under this paragraph unless the same 
shall have been brought within six years 
‘after the right accrued for which the 
claim is made.” (Italics mine.) 


Date of Accrual 
Of Right Important 


Accordingly when did.the right accrue 


to plaintiffs to recover thisoverpayment? | 
“A cause of action accrues when suit! 


con- 
3rd 
. 470. 
that 
sum 


may be commenced for a breach of 
tract.” Bouviers’ Law Dictionary, 
Revision. Amy v. Dubuque 98 U.S 

When therefore was the first time 
plaintiffs could sue to recover this 
now sought? 

It seems to me that it was when the 
right of the Government to credit the 
overpayment on the 1915 tax became 
| barred. 

According to plaintiffs ti.is was Mar. 
1, 1921. 


Plaintiffs deny that chere was any | Revenue, has held. 


waiver or consent. 

If we apply therefore this general pro- 
vision as to limitation applicable to all 
suits, in the absence of the special stat- 
ute, plaintiffs did not commence their 
suit until almost eight yecrs after their 
cause of action accrued. According to 
plaintiffs it is from Mar, 1, 1921, that 
the Government has unlawfully with- 
held this overpayment&by Mr. Adriance. 

A statute of limitations commence’ 
and runs regardless of the intention and 
desires of parties. in the absence of an- 
other statute to the contrary, or an ex- 
press waiver, or consent. None is 
claimed to exist here by plaintiffs. 

To be sure they claim that the cause 
of action “accrued” much later but ac- 


|from June 14, 1917, when the tax was | 
|paid by Mr. Adriance, »or was it com- 
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Statute of limitations—Suit by taxpayer—Judicial Code, Sec. 24— 

When the right of the Government to credit an overpayment of 1916 taxes 
against 1915 taxes became barred on Mar. 1, 1921, an action commenced on 
Nov. 11, 1929, to recover the amount so credited was barred by the six-year 
statute of limitations prescribed by Sec. 24 of the Judicial Code.—Moses 
(D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 1913, Aug. 19, 1930. 


Vv. U.S. 


Courts—District Courts—Jurisdiction—W here 


$10,000— 


The collector to whom the taxes sought to be recovered had been paid 
was not in office; this and other facts considered and ,held that the action 


was one to recover internal revenue 


the district court had jurisdiction regardless of the fact that the recovery 
sought exeeeds $10,000.—Moses v. U. S 


1913, Aug. 19, 1930. 


Deductions—State taxes—California gasoline tax— 

The motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by the Stmte of California is de- 
ductible for Federal income tax purposes by the distributor who pays it 
If, however, the tax is added to or made a part 
of the business expense of such distributor, it can not be deducted by him 
separately as a tax.—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 7630.)—V U. S. Daily, 1913, 


and not by the consumer. 


Aug. 19, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 


No decisions were promulgated Aug. 18. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


recovery sought exceeded 


taxes erroneously assessed and that 


. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—V U.S. Daily, 


~ 





Dealer Is Allowed Deduction for Tax 


Allowance Is Held to Be Prevented by Making Assessment “ 
Part of Distributor’ 


On Gasoline Under California Statute :&:" 


s Business Expense 





Under the Federal income tax law, the 
California gasoline tax is deductible by 
|the dealer and not by the consumer, the 


|General ‘ Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
~- 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE; GENERAL 
COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 76380. 
The ruling follows in full text: 
CHAREST.—An opinion is requested as 
to whether the motor vehicle fuel tax 
imposedby the State of California is de- 
ductible for Federal income tax purposes 
iby the consumer. 
The motor vehicle fuel tax of the 


State of California is imposed in ac-| 


cordance with the provisions of chapter 
267, Statutes of California, 1923, as 
amended by chapter 359, Statutes of Cal- 
ifornia, 1925, and by chapters 48, 208, 
552 and 779, Statutes of California, 1929; 
and in accordance with the provisions 
of chapter 795, Statutes of California, 


cording to their own theory on and after , 1997, 


Mar. 1, 1921, the Government possessed 


the money representing this overpayment 19 


by their testator and because of the 
bar of the statute had no right to do 
anything, thereafter with it except to 
return it to him or his estate. 


‘Claim Adjudged to 
Be Barred by Statute 


The contention of the Government 
that, this being a revenue suit, Revised 
Statute 3226 governs, gives a longer 
time than the statute claimed by plain- 


tiffs. But even undgr this scatute plain- 
tiffs have failed to bring the suit in 
time. 


Revised Statute 3226 is not inccnsist- 
ent with the so-called “Tucker Act,” re- 
lied upon by plaintiffs for the purpose 
of showing jurisdiction in this Court. 
United States v. Finch 201 Fed. 95 (C. 
C. A. 7). 

Plaintiffs’ theory of implied contract 
or unlawfully withholding would auto- 
matically compel the court to hold@ that 
it had no jurisdiction regardless of this 
question of limitation. 


On the other hand both plaintiffs and 


defendant assert, and I believe correctly, 
that this is an action to recover an over- 
payment of income tax, paid in 1917, ona 
1916 tax and that, therefore, under the 
so-collade “Tucker Act” this court has 
jurisdiction. 

Having jurisdictio® I find that the 
claim of plaintiffs is barred by statute. 

The complaint is dismissed. 


Californja to Refund Tax 
On Destroyed Gasoline 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 18. 


The gasoline tax may be refunded 


when the fuel is destroyed, the Cali-! 


fornia Attorney General, U. S. Webb, 
advised State Controller, Ray L. Riley, 
Aug. 9. The opinion follows in full text: 

Under the provisions of section 11 of 
the Motor Vehicle Fuel Act (Stats. 
1923, p. 571, as amended), I am of the 
opinion that where gasoline is destroyed 
|and the quantity is known the owner is 
entitled to a refund.. 

The State is entitled to this tax upon 


Chapter 267, Statutes of California, 
23, is entitled: 

An act to regulate and license the busi- 
ness of producing, refining or distributing 


gasoline, distillate and other motor ve- 
hicle fuels¥ providing for the collection 
and disposition of license taxes * * *%, 


Act Exacts Tax 
From Distributor 


Section 1 of chapter 267 defines “mo- 
tor vehicle fuel” to include gasoline, dis- 
tillate, benzine, naphtha, liberty fuel, 
and othe? volatile and inflammable liq- 
uids produced or compounded for the 
purpose of, or which may be used in, 
operating or propelling motor vehicles. 
The same section defines “distributor” 
to mean and include every person, etc., 
who refines, manufactures, produces, or 
compounds motor vehicle fuel in the 
State and sells same in the State; also 
every person who imports motor vehicle 
jfuel into the State and sells same in 
the State. 

Section 3 of chapter 267 provides: 


Every distributor shall from and after 
Sept. 30, 1923, in addition to any other 
taxes provided by law, pay a license tax 
to the State controller of this State of 
2, cents for each gallon of motor vehicle 
fuel refined, manufactured, produced or 
compounded by such distributor in this | 
State and sold and delivered by him in 


this State, or imported by such distributor 
into and distributed or sold by him in this 
State otherwise than in the original pack- 
age or container in which such motor ve- 
| hicle fuel was imported into this State, 
imported into this State and thereafter 
acquired by such distributor in the origi- 
nal package or container in which the 
same was imported and thereafter distrib- 
uted or used by such distributor or sold 
| by him otherwise than in the original 
package or contaifler in which the same 
was imported into this State and for each 
gallon of motor vehicle fuel sold, distrib- 
uted or used by him from any stock on 
| hand or held in storage by him on Sept. 
amount found to be 


30, 1928. From any | 
due upon any report hereunder the’ dis- 
tributor shall first be allowed to deduct 


1 per cent of the tax otherwise due here- 
under to cover subsequent losses occa- 
sioned by evaporation and handling. 
Section 4 of capter 267, as amended 
by section 1 of chapter 359, Statutes 
of California, 1925, provides ‘that the 


the theory that the gasoline is used in+|icense tax shall be paid to the State 


motor vehicles operated upon the upblic 
highways of the State. When not so 
used the purchaser is entitled to a re- 
fund of the tax paid. 

If the 20,000 gallons here in question 
had been used for purposes other than 
transportation by motor vehicle upon 
the public highways the owner would 
have been entitled to a refund of $600, 
being the amount of the tax thereon. 

It would obviously follow that if the 


gasoline was not used at all, but was de-| hicle 
stroyed or lost by breakage of the tank| that t 
in which it was stored, the owner would § 


still be entitled to a refund. 


Cases of leakage are on a somewhat, 


different footing perhaps, as it might be 
more difficult to establish the quantity 
lost. 


appear to me that if it could definitely | 


On principle, however, it would | become due. 


controller; and that the tax shall be a 
lien upon all the property of the dis- 
tributor. 


Provisions of State 


Law Referred To 


Section 6 of chapter 267 provides that 
each distributor shall file with the State 
| Board of Equalization a statement show- 
ling the number of gallons of motor ve- 
1 sold. It is further provided 
hall compute the license tax due and ex- 
tend 
and shall deliver said tax roll to the 
State Controller, who shall give due 
notice of the dates when said taxes will 


/ 


Section 7 of chapter 267, as amended 


be established that a certain quantity of | by section 2 of chapter 359, pg of| . — 
gasoline was lost by leakage, or by the| California, 1925, read in part as follows: 'Acquiescences Announced 


|tipping over or wrecking of a tank 


wagon, a refund of the tax paid on the| distri 


gasoline lost would be in order. 


4 


‘Georgia Estimate Given 
On Tobacco Assessment 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Aug. 18. 
There is no doubt that this year’s col- 
|lections from the cigar and cigarette tax 
| will exceed $1,000,000, the Georgia Com- 
misioner of Revenues, R. E. Matheson 
says in a recent statement. The 
yielded $656,733 for the period Jan. 
to Aug. 15, while last year’s receipts 
were only $432,356, the statement points 
out. 


| The increase, Commissioner Matheson | 
* date, this defense of the defendant must) believes, is due to the “teeth’ put in the! 


tax law by the last legislature in order 


| 


federate pensioners, 


} 
tax | 
1 


All motor vehicle fuel distributed by any 
tor to any of its service stations, 
or otHer agencies, tank trucks, wagons, 
boats, barges, or other facilities operated 
| by such distributor in this State shall 
| for the purposes of this act be considered 
lin the same manner and the same license 
tax shall be pwid upon such motor vehicle 
| fuel as though the same had been sold and 
| delivered by such distributor. 

| . Section 11 of chapter 267, as amended 
|by section 4 of chapter 359, Statutes of 
| California, 1925, provides as follows: 
Any person, firm, association or corpora- 
| tion who shall buy and use any motor ve- 
hicle fuel for purposes other than in mo- 
|tor vehicles operated, or intended to be 
| operated upon the public highways of the 


and for each gallon of motor vehicle fuel | 


e State Board of Equalization | 


the same upon a tax roll prepared, | 


| it was -purchased, or indirectly by the add- 
| ing of the amount of such tax to the price 
| of such fuel, shall be reimbursed and re- 
| paid the amount of such tax paid by him 
| or ee 

| In People v. Ventura Refining Co. 
|; (Cal., 1928) (268 Pac., 347), chapter 267 
was under consideration. The Supreme 
Court of California held that the tax im- 
| posed thereby was imposed upon the dis- 
tributor. The court stated: 


| “The clear intent of the law was to 


|levy an excise or occupation tax upon, 


|dtstributors of motor vehicle fuel, giv- 
jing such distributors, however, ample 
| opportunity to fully indemnify them- 


| to the selling price of the fuel and thus 
in effect collect the tax from the con- 
sumer * * *.” 


Tax Not Deductible If 


Used as Business Expense 


Section 23(c) of the Revenue Act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deduc- 


tions taxes paid or incurred within the| 


| taxable year, with certain exceptions not 
|here material. Article 151 of Regula- 


taxes are deductible only by the person 
upon whom they are imposed. 

The ‘tax imposed by chapter 267, 
| Statutes of California, 1923, has been 
| construed by the Supreme Court of Cal- 


|ifornia as an excise or occupation tax! 
levied upon the distributors of motor) 


vehicle fuel. Chapter 795, Statutes of 
California, 1927, imposing an additional 
tax of 1 cent per gallon, is similar to 
chapter 267. It is, therefore, the opin- 
ion of this office that the motor vehicle 
fuel tax imposed by the State of Califor- 
nia is deductible under the provisions of 
section 23(c) of the Revenue Act of 1928 
and article 151 of Regulations 74 by the 
distributor who pays it and not by the 
consumer. 
to or made a part of the business ex- 
pense of such distributor, it can not be 
deducted by him separately as a tax. 


Illinois Rules on Sale 


Of Real] Estate for Taxes 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 18. 
When only a small portion of real es- 
tate advertised is sold for delinquent 
taxes on the day specified, the collector 
is not authorized to make a sale at a 
later date, the Attorney General of Illi- 


nois, Oscar E. Carlstrom, has ruled. 
Such unsold tracts are forfeited to thc 
State and, under the law, the back taxes 


thereon must be added to the tax of the} 


jcurrent year and the property offered 
jfor sale again next year as if it had 
|never been forfeited to the State, the 
|Attorney General pointed out. 

| The fact that the property was not 
sold on the day named in the notice 
|/was due to a lack of bidders, and the 
|collector made no announcement for con- 
|tinuing the sale. Since that date sev- 
jeral persons have expressed a desire to 
purchase some of the unsold tracts, the 
{opinion explained. 





Insurance Firm Merger 


State of New York: 
New York, Aug. 18. 


The acting superintendent of insur- 


selves by adding the amount of the tax | 


tions 74, promulgated under the Revenue | 
Act of 1928, provides that in general | 


If, however, the tax is added | 


| Approved in New York 


| Adair, Mary. Short story studies, in short 


New Books Received By 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


| story classics—story-telling, and apprecia- | 


tion. 
30-16485 

Adamson, Margot Robert, comp. A treasury 
of Middle English verse, selected and ren- 
dered into modern English. 182 p. N. 
Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 

| Arlitt, Ada Hart. The child from one to 
six; psychology for parents, by. ..; with 
an introduction by Flora M, Thurston. 
lst ed. 188 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book 
co., 1930. 30-16724 

| Barnes, Harry Elmer. The story of pun- 
ishment; a record of man’s inhumanity 

| to man, 292 p. Boston, Mass., The Strat- 
| “ford co., 1930. 30-16726 
| Brendon, John Adams. A short story of 
the western world. 352 p., illus. London, 
E. Arnold & co., 1930. 30-16711 
Brewer, Ralph Emmet. Colorimetric and 
electrometric measurements of  hydro- 
gen in concentration in acid commer- 
cial plating baths. (Thesis (Ph. D.)- 
University of Minnesota, 1928.) p. 357- 
352. .N.. ¥:,., Hes. 30-16496 
Cave, Ann Estella Cave, countess, Odds 
and ends of my life. 215 p. London, 
J. Murray, 1929. 30-16715 
Chancellor, Edwin Beresford. London’s old 
Latin quarter; being an account of Tot- 
and its immediate 
London, J. Cape, 


tenham Court road 
surroundings. 299 p. 
| 1930. 30-16710 
Cincinnati. Avondale school. “As we are”; 
a story of school life, written by pupils 
of the eighth grade. 174 p., illus. Cin- 
cinnati, O., Avondale public school, 1930. 
30-16483 


Clement, Gustave. Thou shalt not kill; a 


344 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930. | 


30-16491 | 


| 
| 


' 


doctor’s brief for the unborn child, by | 
. .» authorized translation from fourth | 


French edition. Phila., The Peter 
Reilly co., 1930. 30-16475 
qs John Maxwell, ed. and tr. Some 

love-poems gathered and _ trans- 


152 p. 


Gree 


| 


lated, with a brief account of Greek love- | 


poetry. 43, 47a illus. London, P. 
Davies, 1929. 30-16268 
ngineering foundation, New York. Popu- 
lar research marratives ... stories of re- 
search, invention, or discovery, directly 


from the “men who did it.” Collected 


P., 


| 
' 


by the Engineering foundation. 1 v., 
illus. N. Y., 1930. 39-16722 
Fisher, Lloyd Wellington. Chromite, its 


paragenesis, mineral and chemical com- 
position. (“Reprinted from Economic ge- 
ology, vol. XXIV, no. 7, November, 1929.’’) 
691-721 p., illus. Lancaster, P@, Lan- 
caster press, ine., 1929. 30-16495 
Gann, William D. Wall street stock se- 


lector; a review of the stock market with | 


methods for selecting 
stocks. 205, 46 p. N. Y., Financial guard. 
ian publishing co., 1930. 

Gosselin, Louis Leon Theodore. 
tember massacres; accounts of personal 
experiences written by some of the few 
survivors of the terrible days of Sep- 


charts, rutes and 


tember 2nd and 8rd, 1792, together with | 


a series of hitherto unpublished 
reports, by G. Lenotre | pseud... 


police 
288 p., 


illus. London, Hutchinson & co., 192. 
3830-16714 

,Gt. Brit. Foreign office. . . . Memorandum 
on the results of the London naval con- 


ference from January 21 to April 15, 1930, 
London, April 15, 1930. Presented by 
the secretary of state for foreign affairs 
to Parliament by command of His Maj- 


30-16725 | 
The Sep- | 


| 


| 


esty. (Miscellaneous no. 8 (1930). Par- 
liament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
3547.) 5 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1930, 30-16494 | 


| Henderson, Joseph Edmonds. Reflection of 
soft X-rays, by and Elizabeth R. 


Laird. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale university, | 
1928.) p. 773-777. Washington, D. C., 
' 1928, 30-16499 


Hennessy, Francis X. Much ado about lib- | 


erty, a play depicting a last hour debate 
in the people’s convention at Concord, 


New Hampshire, where our constitution | 


receives its final adopting vote and our 
nation was born on June 21, 1788. 
N. Y., Citizens correspondence commit- 
tee, 1930. 
Hughes, Elwyn 2 
tising. 161 p., 
& Hall, 1929. 
International labor conference. . Con- 
ventions adopted by the conference at 
various sessions held between 1920 and 
1929 (Authentic texts). 43 p. Dubin, 
Stationery office, 1930. 3830-16728 
Irish Free State. Dept. of industry and 
commerce, . . . The agricultural output 
of Saorstat Eireann, 1926-27, Compiled 
by Department of industry and com- 
merce (Statistics branch). p. Dub- 
lin, Stationery office, 1930. 30-16493 
Judy, Paul Ricker. Halogen substitution 
products: of monogermane ... by... 
p. 2321-2327, illus.. Easton, Pa., 1929. 
3830-16498 
| Knight, Emerson B., ins., Indianapolis. An 
unbiased study of the family or home 
| units in the city of Buffalo, New York, 
and the Buffalo suburban trade area. 1 
v., illus. Buffalo, The Buffalo times, 1929. 
30-16478 
Lee Ora. Rural community life. 
375 p., illus. N. Y., American book co., 
1930. 30-16477 
Life insurance sales research bureau. . . 
Manager’s manual... . 3d ed., completely 
rev. and enl. 1 v. Hartford, Conn., Life 
Insurance sales research bureau, 1930. 
30-16476 
pres. U. S., 1809-1865. 
addresses, inaugurals, 
edited -by Percival 
Y. Moffett, illus- 


outline of adver- 
London, Chapman 


An 
illus. 


52 


ve 


Lantis, 


Lincoln, Abraham, 
Selections from 
and letters, by .. .; 
Chubb, revised by H. 


| trated by Herbert Williams. (New pocket 
classics.) N. Y., The Maemillan co., 
1930. 30-16490 


Lucas, Edward Verrall. If dogs could write; 
a second canine miscellany. 95 p. Phila., 
J. B. Lipincott co., 1930. 

Mackey, Bill Harry. The specific heats of 


gases at high pressures. (Abstract of 
thesis (Ph. D.)—University of ‘Illjnois, 
1930. “Reprint from the Journal of the 


American chemical society, v. 52. (1930.)” 

p. 108-115, illus. Easton, Pa., 1930. 
30-16501 

The revolutionaries (1789- 


Madelin, Louis. 
Translated from the French 


1799) by... 


by R. J. S. Curtis, M. A. With 12 illus- 
trations. 319 p. London, Arrowsmith, 
1930. 30-16716 
| Newbury, Kirsten Larssen. Effect of light 
on the electron emission from oxide- 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
From Phys- 


coated filaments. 
versity of Minnesota, 1928. 





| ance, Shenae F. Behan, has just an- 

;}nounced that a merger agreement en- . sae 

|tered into between the American Re, | Conference to Discuss 

|serve Insurance Company and the Re-} Refunds on Gasoline Tax 

insurance Corporation of America has | 

|been approved. . State of Indiana: 
In conformity with article 3 of the, Indianapolis, Aug 18. 


State insurance law, a new certificate | 


has been issued to the American Re- 
serve Insurance Company, the name un- 
der which the new corporation is to be 
known, Mr. Behan stated. 


_ In Decisions on Tax Cases 
The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Robert H. Lucas, announces his ac- 
{quiescence in decisions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers 
jand citations of which follow: 
Angier Corporation, 25960, 17-1376. 
Cantine, Martin, 16797, 18-1109. 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., 30165, 18-1144. 
Drayton Mills, 31064, 19-76, 
st Manufacturing Co., 26365, and 33608, 
-i0e. 
McMinnville Manufacturing Co., 
| 19-486. 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce 


The question of gasoline tax refunds 
will undoubtedly be discussed at the con- 
vention of the North American Gasoline 
| Tax Conference to be held at Toronto, 
Sept. 2-4, according to the Indiana State 
Auditor, Archie N. Bobbit, who is presi- 
dent of the conference. 

The August bulletin issued by the con- 
| ference (No. 20) contains a table show- 
ling the number and amount of refunds 
|in alf States for which the data was avail- 
;able, it was explained. 





Arkansas Reports Gain 
In Levies on Tobaccos 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Aug 18. 
Average collections from the cigar 


38833, | and cigarette tax during the fiscal years) 


| 1928-29 and 1929-30 were $1,213,219 
|which represents an increase of more 


State of California or export the same for |in the following decisions of the United|than 100 per cent over the average of 


use outside of this State; also any per- 
son, firm, association or corporation who 
shall buy any motor vehicle fuel and use 
the same exclusively in the transportation 
of rural free delivery mails, and who shall 
have paid any license tax for such motor 


to assure more adequate funds for Con-| vehicle fuel hereby required to be paid, | 


either directly or to the vendor from whom 


States Board of Tax appeals: 
*Angier Corporatiom 25960, 17-1376. 
Marston, Edgar L., 20955, 18-558. 
Walden Knife Co.@12977 and 36163, 17- 
\ 1236, 
*Nonacquiescence relates to decision re- 
| garding 1918 taxes of Angier Mills. 


$571,756 for the four years ending July 
1, 1928, according to the biennial report 
;of the Arkansas Commissioner of Reve- 
|nues, David A. Gates. These figures do 
not reflect the full increase since collec- 
tions for the last fiscal year were $1,333,- 
021, the report pointed out, 


32 p. | 


30-16474 | 








ical review, v. 34, Dec. 1, 1929.) 1418- | 
1425 p., illus. Minneapolis, Minn., 1929. | 
30-16497 


Nicolson, John. The truth about the postal | 
contracts under title iv, Merchants ma- 
rine act 1928, including a copy of that 
law and also a synopsis of contracts 
made. The data herein contained is of 
date March, 1930. ‘128 p. Walton, N. Y., 
Printed by the Reporter co., 1930. 

30-16480 

O'Connor, Batt. With Michael Collins in | 
the fight for Irish independence. 119i p. 
London, P. Davies, 1929. 30-16818 | 

Phelps, Arthur Stevens. Speaking in | 
lis. 232 p., illus. Cleveland, F. M. Bar- 
ton co., 1930. 30-16487 | 

Piehle, Addie Emma. The cytology and) 
morphology of Sordaria fimicola Ces. and 
De Not. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Wisconsin, 1928. “Reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Wisconsin academy | 
of sciences, arts, and letters, vol. XXIV.”) 
p. 323-341. Madison, Wis., 1929. 

30-16500 

Roberts, Walter Charles, The light; a/| 
Christmas pageant in three episodes and | 
nine scenes. 42 p. N. Y., The Century | 
co., 1930. 30-16486 | 

aunders, Frederick Albert. A survey of 
physics for college students. 635 p., illus. | 

N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. 30-16719 

Schulz, Ellen D. . . . Texas cacti; a popu- | 


Ss 


lar and scientific account of the cacti 
native of Texas, by . . . and Robert Run- | 
yon. 181 p., illus. San Antonio, Tex., 


Texas academy of science, 1930. 
Spahr, Walter Earl. 
of scientific research, with particular ap- | 
plication to the social sciences, by 
and Rinehart John Swenson. 533 p. 
Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-16489 | 
Stearns, Genevieve. Studies on the inter- | 


30-16720 


mediary metabolism of cystine. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Michigan, 1928.) | 
p. 93-105. Baltimore, Waverly press, 
1930. 30-16723 | 
Storey, Gladys. All sorts of people, by 
With 49 illustrations by well-known 
artists. 248 p., illus. London, Methuen 
& co., 1929. 3830-16717 
Sullenger, Thomas Earl. Social determi- 
nants in juvenile delinquency; a com- | 
munity challenge. &7 p., illus. Omaha, 


Neb., Douglas printing co., 1930. 

30-16479 
Toombs, Frederick R., ed. . . . How to 
wrestle, edited by ... poses by Hacken- 
schmidt, Tom Jenkins, George Bothner. 
(Spalding “red cover” series of athletic 
handbooks, no. 65R.) 159 p., illus. N. Y., 

American sports publishing co., 1929. 
30-16799 


Urwick, Lyndall. The meaning of ration- 


alisation. 160 p. London, Nisbet & co., 
1929, 30-16482 
Wilhelm, Donald Geof¥e. Writing for| 
profit, by ... with contributions by many | 
editors and writers. Ist ed. 385 p. N 


Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930, 30-16484 | 


Aristophanes. Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, a 


new version 146 p. N. Y., Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1930. 30-16885 
Baker, Robert Horace. Astronomy; an in- 
troduction. 521 p., illus. New York, D. 
Van Nostrand co., 1930. 30-16561 
Barnes, Donald Grove. A history of the 
English corn laws, from 1660-1846. (Lon- 


don school of economies. Studies in eco- 
nomic and social history.) 336 p. Lon- 
don, G. Routledge & sons, 1930. 30-16866 
Bauer, Joachim Mary. The modern notion 
of faith, by... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Coth- 
olic university of America, 1930.) 217 p. 





| Connelly, Louis James, comp. 


Methods and status f 


eet 
n.| © 


| Fisher, Raymond Anderson. 


| Gest, Alexander Purves. 


| Giles, Ray. 


| Goddard, Verz Rogers. 


| Johnstone, William Crane. 


Washington, D. C., The Catholic univer- | 


sity of America, 1930. 
Blanchard, Harold Frederick. 
mobile: its operation, care, and repair, 
an indispensable handbook for automo- 
bile owners and drivers, fuly describing 


My auto- 


30-16880 | 


the care and operation of all types of | 


cars and giving step-by-step instruction | 7 


for finding and curing trouble of every 
description, 2d ed. completely rev. and 
entirely reset. 373 p., illus. N. Y., Scien- 
tific book corporation, 1930. 30-16871 


| Boyd, Neva L, Hospital and bedside games. 


30-16481 | 


30-16721 | 


| 


| tariff law where shown to be of no com- 


| 


| 


64 p., illus. Chicago, Neva L. Boyd, 1930. 
30-16551 
. .. Fruiting habit 


(Thesis (Ph. D.) 


Buie, Thomas Stephen. 
of the cotton plant. 
Iowa state college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, 1928. “Reprinted from 
Bulletin 261 of the South Carolina agri- 
cultural experiment station, Clemson col- 
lege, South Carolina, November, 1929.") 
55 p. Columbia? 8. C., 1929. 30-16506 

Bullett, Gerald William. Germany, by . . | 
with a chapter on German tourism and | 
mountaineering by Anthony Bertram; il- 
lustrated by E. T. & E. Harrison Comp- 


ton. (Black’s new seyies of colour books.) 
195 p. London, A. & C, Black, 1930. 
| 30-16879 
Bushnell, Charles H. Diesel engine op- 
eration, maintenance and repair, 285 p., 


N. 


illus. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 
30-16872 
Callaghan’s Dakota digest; a complete di- | 
gest of decisions of the Supreme courts | 
of North and South Dakota, and Dakota 
Territory, and all federal decisions pass- 
ing on questions of local law, compiled 
and edited by William H. Mason, with 
the co-operation of the digest committees 


of the state bar associations of North 
and South Dakota. 1 vy. Chicago, Cal- 
laghan and co., 1930. 30-16869 


Chen, Sze Yee. Illicium religiosum, Sie- | 
bold, mang tsao; a phytochemical study. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Wiscon- | 
sin, 1927. “Reprinted from the American | 


journal of pharmacy, volume 101, August, 
September and October, 1929."”) 72 p., | 
illus. Phil., Pa., 1929. 3830-16507 
Clark, Ada Ranney. The role of clas- 
matocytes in protection against the pneu- 
mococcus, by (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
Columbia unviersity, 1930. “Reprinted 


from the Archives of pathology, Septem- 
ber, 1929, vol. 8”) N. Y., 1929. 30-16504 
Cohen, Leon Warren. ... A characteriza- 
tion of those subsets of metric separable 
space which are homeomarphic with sub- 
sets of the linear continuum. p. 281-303. 
Warszawa, Uniwersytet, Seminarjum 
matematyezne, 1929. 30-16505 | 
Connelly, Louis James, comp. “Notes” for 
merchant marine deck officers; an aid for | 





Customs Appeals | 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals 








A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 3376 was published in previous is- | 
sues. The summary of appeals filed sub- 
sequently follows: 

No, 3377. United States v. Mrs. S. Bach- 
arach. Lamp shades and bases—Entireties. 
Lamp shade and base, sold under one man- 
ufacturer’s number, held to be an entirety 
for duty purposes and declared dutiable at 
the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem under | 
paragraph 1459, Tariff Act of 1922, are} 
claimed assessable at 90 per cent ad va- | 
lorem under the first part of paragraph 
1430 of the same act as being part of braid. 
Appeal from Abstract No. 12182. 

No. 3378. United States v. F. B. Vant- 
dergrift & Co. Wool cloth samples. Wool | 
cloth samples held not taxable under the 














mercial value are claimed dutiable by the 
Government. Appeal from Treasury De- 
cision No. 44125, 

No. 3379. John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
v. United States. Statuary. Certain fig- | 
ures made of crystal, jade, rose, quartz and | 
agate, assessed by the collector at the rate | 
of 50 per cent ad valorem, under para- | 
graph 233, Tariff Act of 1922, are claimed | 
entitled to free entry ynder paragraph 
1704 of the same law or dutiable at 20 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1449 as 
works of art no specially provided for, Ap- 
peal from Treasury Decision 44115. 








| Munro, Harry C. 


| New York (State). Laws, statutes, etc. . 


| Pilon, Edmond. 


| Senac, Regis... . 
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Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquity Divt-~ 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congres~_card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


| Public Roads—Vol. 11, No. 5, July, 1930~ 


Bureau of Publi€ Roads, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, $1.50 a year. (Agr. 184322) 
Third National Conference on the Merchant 
Marine—United States Shipping Board, 
free. 30-26816 
Analysis of the Management of a Corn. 
growing Enterprise—Bulletin No. -101, 
Agricultural Series No, 24—Revised June, 
1930—Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation. Price, 5 cents. E30-217 
Financial Developments in Latin America 
During 1929—Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 707—-Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, United States Department 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-26850 
Nature Study—Reading Course No. 35—Of.- 
fice of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Free. 
wenn 


promotion examinations. “448 p. Charles~ 
ton, S. C., Printed by J. J. Furlong & 
sons, 1930, 30-16556 
Connelly, Louis James, comp. “Notes” for 
N. S. naval reserve deck officers; an aid 
for promotion examinations, 704  p, 
Charleston, S. C., Printed by J. J. Fur- 
long & son, 1930. 30-16557 
“Notes” for 
U. S. naval reserve engineer officers; an 
aid for promotion examinations. «370 p, 
Charleston, S. C., printed by J. J. Fur- 
long & son, 1930. 30-16558 
Cook, Paul West. The Cook book; the sales 
and idea book of ... 64 p., illus. In. 
dianapolis, The Insurance research and 
review service, 1930. 30-16863 
ottrell, Casper Lehman. Effect of chem- 
ical combination on the absorption of 
X-rays at wave-lengths on each side of the 
K discontinuity. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cor- 


nell university, 1928. “Reprinted from 
Physical review . . . vol. 33, no, 6, June, 
1929.”) p. 879-888, illus. Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1929. 30-16502 


Felton, Ralph Almon. What's right with 
the rural church; an application of Chris- 
tian principles to the new rural life, by 

150 p., illus. Phila., Presbyterian 

of Christian education, 1930\ 

30-16881 


Fillmore, Charles Miliard. Tobacco taboo, 
153 p. Indianapolis, Ind., Meigs publish- 
ing co., 1930. 30-16865 

The psychol- 

ogy of desire; or, A measure for men, 

by *.. 158 p. Saskatoon, Sask., The El- 

liott printing co., 1930. 30-16883 

Engineering. (Our 

debt to Greece and Rome; editors, G. D. 

Hadzsits ...D. M. Robinson. 41.) 221 

p. N. Y., Longmans Green and co., 1930, 

30-16873 

The sales expansion question 

161 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 

30-16862 

Plant hemag- 
glutinins with reference to a prepara- 
tion from the navy bean. By... and La- 
fayette B. Mendel. p. 447-463, illus. Bal- 
timore, 1929. 30-16510 

Grapewin, Carles Ellsworth. Squawk bridge, 
29 p., illus. Los Angeles, Squawk bridge 
publishing co., 1930. 30-16553 

Hunter, George William. Problems in gen. 
eral science, by ... and Walter G. Whit- 
man. 688 p., illus. N, American 
book co., 1930. 3530-16562 

Study outline 
for Martin: The politics of peace, by . 
32 p. 
ford university press, 1929, 

Knight, Samuel Howell. The Fountain and 
the Casper formations of the Laramie 
basif; a study on genesis of sediments, 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1929. Reprinted from the University of 
Wyoming Publications in geology, vol. IT 
no. 7.) 82 p., illus. 


board 


book. 
1930, 


Stanford University, Calif., Stan- 
30-16875 


Laramie? Wy., 1929. 
30-16507 

Jonergan, William I. Laymen’s retreats ex- 
plained. 104 p. N. Y., The America press, 
1930, 30-16884 
McMurry, Ruth Emily. The training of 
modern foreign language ‘teachers for 
the French secondary schools. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1929.) 163 
p., illus. N. Y., Teachers college, Colum- 


| bia university, 1929. 30-16886 
| Maerz, Aloys John. A dictionary of color, 
by ... and M. Rea Paul . . . Ist ed, 
“207 p., 56 colored plates. N. Y., McGraw. 
Hill book co., 1930, 30-16563 
Montgomery, Lambert Lyons. What a mas. 
ter salesman should know, by . ..; fore. 


word by Adolph 0. Goodwin. 
m. Xs, B: 


227 p., illus, 
C. Forbes publishing co., 1930, 

30-16864 
The director of religious 


education, by . . .; with an introduction 
by Luther A. Weigle. 214 p. Phila., The 
Westminster press, 1930. 30-16882 


New York (State). Laws, statutes, ete. Crim. 
inal law and practice of the state of 
New York, by Frank B. Gilbert ... con. 
sisting of the Penal law, the Code of 
criminal procedure, the Inferior criminal 
courts act, Parole commission law for 
first class cities, and Children’s court acts 
of New York State, New York city and Buf- 
falo, exhaustively annotated; court deci- 
sions, source notes and cross-references, 
as amended to the end of the legislative 
session, 1930. 13th ed. By John T. Fitz. 
patrick. 826 p., 1176 p. Albany, N. Y,, 
M. Bender & co., 1930, 3830-16870 

Penal law and the Code of criminal pro- 

cedure of the state of New York, with all 

amendments passed by the Legislature 

to the end of the regular session of 1930, 

22d ed. By John T. Fitzpatrick. 1237 P 

Albany, N. Y., M. Bender & co., 1930. 

; 30-16868 

The country round Paris 
(The picture guides.) 

Boston, Hale, Cushman & 

30-16878 

’ The art of fencing, by 

Senac; Fencing, by Breck, (Spalding 

“red cover” series of athletic handbooks, 

no. 30R.) 158 p., illus. N. Y¥., American 

sports publishing co., 1929. 30-16554 


State Books and 
Publications 


regarding these publications 

may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below, 

Rhode Island—Biennial Report of The Com. 
missioners of Birds of The State of 
Rhode Island, Providence, 1930. 

California—The Commercial and Industrial 
Organizations of California, Department 
of Finance, Sacramento, 1930, 

Connecticut—Report of The Connecticut 
Public Uibrary Committee—Public Doe. 
ument No. 61, Hartford, 1925, 

Alabama—General Rules for Electric, Gas, 
Water, Telephone and Telegraph Utili- 
ties of the State of Alabama, Alabama 

®Public Service Commission, Montgomery, 
1930. r 


(Ile-de-France). 
222 p., illus. 
Flint, 1929. 








| Minnesota—Fifty-Ninth Annual Report of 


the Commissioner of Insurance of the 
State of Minnesota, Garfield W. Brown, 
Commissioner of Insurance, §S, Paul, 
1930, 

Texas—Forty-First Annual Report of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
A. B. Conner, Director, Austin, 1928. 

Texas—Forty-Second Annual Report of the 
, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
A. B. Conner, Director, Austin, 1929, 

Minnesota—The Adjutant General’s Depart. 
ment Report Including Militia Bureay 
Circulars, Wm. G, Everson, Major Gen. 
ores, Chief, Militia Bureau, St. Paul, 
1 5 


LL, 





Legal Assistant Wanted 


Long established patent law firm in 
New York City wishes to employ per- 
manently an assistant of good general 
and legal education, with extensive ex- 


perience in patent soliciting. Address 
Box 25, The United States Daily, Wash- 
ington, D. C,, for appointment, stating 
fully education and experience, 
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New Virginia Manual Provides 


;Deaths From Influenza and eye ° 
Power Favored Pneumonia Are Found to | From State Filing Against Theft of | Only Nine Concerns in State Licensed Under 1929 Act, Car Operators 
| Be Greater ; ‘hina tties Accessories + | Division of Insurance States; Unlicensed oe 








Concerns Are Said to Operate 


‘Assistant Attorney General State of Virginia: 
° Richmond, Aug. 18. 
Of Washington Rules OD) New forms provided in the 1930 auto-, 


Requirements Fixed for) ™obile insurance manual, approved for| 
nny - | use in Virginia beginning Aug. 1, 1930, 


Principles of Act Requiring 
Security for Payment of 
Damages Approved at 





State of California: Sacramento, Aug. 18. 
the public against un-,ice, automobile road maps, emergency | 
concerns __ selling motor-club| road service, and to help and aid in any 


Cautioning 
licensed 





'the week than for 


week a year ago, it was shown. The 


statement follows in full text: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communica- 
ble diseases in the United States. 

The 94 cities reporting cases used 
in the following table are situated in 
all parts of the country and have an 
estimated aggregate population of more 
than 31,350,000. The estimated popula- 


ltion of the 87 cities reporting deaths 
|is more than 29,760,000. 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


1929 | ment with your opinion as to whether or 


834|annuity contracts under permission of 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|dowments and annuities, but not including 


| 


Weeks ended July 26, 1930, and July 
27, 1929: 

Cases reported. 1930 
Diphtheria: 

ee hcnhe wee - 585 

94 cities . errerce 233 410 
Measles: 

BB. BRACE 6 ei cice ce ceeees 1,966 9 | 

04 CHICO 6.62. ss 5s Sccv, SOU 418 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

MG WUGRAG. 6 ken nidvesccenge se 64 1038 

WEIR fag) < chin eee os ge 69% 31 62 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States ....ccccccccsesse 221 53 
Scarlet fever: i 

WP DURUER 6 seis eecwergccs © ee 1,079 

CE SE obi ccdoviersbedee <a 353 | 
Smallpox: 

46 Staten ..0..ccgsctecccees 382 417 

Te MOR: o.c0c.abvacweeeuy aos 41 49 
Typhoid fever: je 

46 States .......ceccecces 830 778 

OG CIGIOR. nace co ccpsyccce 110 105 

Deaths teported. 1 
Influenza and pneumonia: 

87 cities ... ; 336 


Decreased isability 
From Illness Shown 


297 | inafter provided.” 


‘code dealing with “life, health and acci- 


| 


Influenza Epidemic Reason| 
For Higher Rate in 1928, | 
Says Health Service 








The frequency of disability from sick- 


Life Companies 


€ 
State of Washington: 
Olympia, Aug. 18. 

Forms of annuity contracts written by 
life insurance companies in Washington 
do not have to be filed with the State 
Insurance Department, according to an 
opinion just given the State Insurance 
Commissioner, H. O. Fishback, by As-} 
sistant Attorney General E. W. Anderson. | 

It was further held that annuity con- 
tracts do not have to contain the pro- 
visions required of life policies in sections 
184 and 188 of the State insurance code. 
The opinion follows in full text: | 

Dear Sir: You have requested our} 
opinion upon the following: 

“Will you kindly furnish this depart- 
not a life insurance company writing 
section 83 (7128, Rem, Comp. Stat.) 
must file these contracts with this de- 
partment in compliance with section 183 
(7229, Rem. Comp. Stat.) and, further, 
whether or not these contracts must con- 
tain the provisions required of life poli- 
cies under section 184 (7230, Rem. Comp. | 
Stat.) or section 188 (7242-1, Rem. Comp. | 
Stat.) ?” | 

Classifications of Insurance 

Section 83 classifies the insurance busi- | 
ness in this State into 15 primary classes, | 
the third being: 

“Life insurance, being (including) en- 





health, or accident or sickness insurance 
or any other casualty insurance as here-} 


Section 183, under the articles of the 


dent” insurance, provides: | 

“On and after Jan. 1, 1912, no} 
policy of life or endowment insurance 
shall be issued or life or endowment in- 
surance shall be issued or delivered in 
this State until a copy of the form 
thereof has been filed at least 30 days 
with the Commissioner.” 





Section 184 ‘specifies the standard 
form of policies of life insurance. It! 
provides: | 


“No life insurance policy, * * * shall 
be issued or delivered in this State on} 
or after Jan. 1, 1912, unless it contains | 
ubstance the following provisions: 


have eliminated the mandatory use of 
restricted theft clauses, the Deputy Com- 
missioner’ of Insurance and Banking, 
George A. Bowles, explained Aug. 14. 


Deductible pilferage forms, covering au-| 


tomobile accessories, may be attached to 
theft policies without additional charge, 
he said, and full accessory cgverage may 
be had for an additional prémium. Mr. 
Bowles’ statement follows in full text: 

Until Aug. 1, 1930, when the new au- 
tomobile manual became effective in Vir- 
ginia, the restricted theft clause was 
mandatory on all’ automobile theft pol- 
icies in Virginia and this restricted theft 
clause excluded liability for the theft 
or pilferage of accessories unless the 
entire car was stolen. 

The 1930 automobile manual provides 
a $25 deductible pilferage form for cars 
with list prices not exceeding $999 and 
a $50 deductible clause for all cars with 
list price of $1,000 or more. This clause 
may be attached to automobile policies 
without extra charge and provides that 
when acessories only are stolen not in 
excess of either deductible amounts, the 
assured would have no claim on the com- 
pany and the company would only be 
liable for accessories stolen in excess 
of the deductible amounts, excepting in 
cases where the entire car had been 


| stolen just as was the case with the old| 


restricted form when the entire car was 
stolen. 

Heretofore, it was not permissible to 
insure against the theft of accessories 
only, but now the 1930 manual provides 
for the inclusion of coverage of acces- 
sories upon the payment of an additional 
premium as set forth in the manual for 
this additional coverage. 


Unfair Trade Practices 
Checked in Paper Industry 


Withdrawals of allegedly unfair com- 
petitive practices in the paper trade were 
announced on Aug. 18 by the Federal 
Trade Commission in a statement which 
follows in full text: 


service, the State Division of Insurance 
has just issued a statement explaining 
that only nine organizations are licensed 
under the 1929 act providing for the 
regulation of this business. 

The law requires concerns furnishing 
three or more types of service to be 
licensed, it was pointed out, but a num- 
ber which promise limited service do 
;not attempt to qualify for a license and 
do not come under the supervision of 
the State Division of Insurance. 

“Every time a statute is passed about 
which there is confusion in the public 
mind,” the Insurance Division stated, 
“some easy-money scheme comes _ into 
being. The session of the Legislature of 
| the State, year 1929, passed a law en- 
titled ‘An Act Defining “Motor-club 
Service,’” chapter 818 General Laws. 
Only a small portion of automobile 
owners know what that statute contem- 
plates and demands. This law was 
enacted with the idea of affording relief 
from the machinations of many irrespon- 
sible concerns which, under the guise 
of motor-club service, have levied heavy 
toll upon owners of automobiles on the 





| tection. 


tion by the State Insurance Department 
applies only if the association agrees to 
| furnish three or more types of service. 
It is the intent to provide towing serv- 


| 


| 
| 


1 


pretext of selling alleged motor pro- 


“The law providing for the regula- | 


movement looking to the betterment of 
conditions, for the owners and drivers 
of cars. / 


“But, there are a number of concerns 
that do not attempt to qualify under 
the law for a license, for the reason that 
they promise a very limited service. It 
is the practice of these concerns to turn 
loose upon the unsuspecting public, a 
number of high pressure salesmen. They 
promisé their victims anything and 
everything. Bail bonds that can be 


into the bargain. The gentry represent- 
ing these unlicensed concerns are always 
able to point to the statement stamped 
on the application blank, that a special 
campaign is on for new members, and 
the small rate asked forall alleged serv- 
ices will be continued only for a brie 
time. When the money is paid, the vic- 
tim receives a highy decorated parch- 
ment which is all dressed up and goes 
nowhere, 


“Concealed somewhere in small agate 
type, at the front or foot of it, appears 
the phrase ‘This is not an insurance pol- 
icy. 

“Now what can be done about this 
sort of thing? Since this class of busi- 
ness does not come under the provision of 
the statutes vigorous prosecution by 
victims will bring a quick end to this 
| nefarious business.” 








Deaths Decrease in Pennsylvania, 
Increase in Michigan, Returns Show 





‘Number Caused by Meningococcus Meningitis Augmented 
| In Both States, Says Census Bureau 


| 
| 
| Deaths in Michigan increased in num- 
ber in 1929 compared with the previous 
year, while in Pennsylvania deaths were 
|fewer than in 1928, according to a state- 





unspecified external causes showed a 
total increase of only 83 in 1929 as com- 
paved with 1928, those from automobile 
accidents increased by 277 and from ma- 
chinery accidents by 38; these increases 


carried about, good anywhere, are tosed| 


Chicago Conference 





| 
State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 18. 

The subjects last considered by the 

Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws were two relating to 
; the operation of motor vehicles: A uni- 
form act regulating traffic on highways 
|and a proposed uniform measure con- 
| cerning liability of automobile opera- 
tors for personal injuries. 
. The Highway Traffic Act was orig- 
jinally approved by the conference in 
| 1926, and has been adopted by legisla- 
|tures in 13 States. It is a part of the 
|uniform vehicle code prepared in co- 
operation with the Committee on Uni- 
formity of Laws and Regulations of the 
| National Conference on Street and High- 
| way Safety. The conference had under 
| consideration a revision of the act as 
|approved by the third national safety 
| conference held last May. 

Amendments to the motor vehicle code 
regulating automobile licenses, operators’ 
|permits and automobile traffic already 
| approved by the highway conference were 
jfinally adopted by the conference with a 
few changes in language. 
| The tentative draft of the proposed 
uniform legislation seeking to compel 
;owners and operators of automobiles, 
| under certain circumstances, to provide 
security for the payment of damages 
arising out of accidents was the first 
draft of such a measure to be consid- 
ered. It was approved in principle. 
Draft Explained 
| The chairman.of the Committee pre- 

senting the draft, William A. Schrader, 
|0f Pennsylvania, explained: “The key- 
|note is that am act providing financial 
| responsibility to secure payment of dam- 
| ages for injuries can accomplish its pur- 
pose only if it operates through control 
|of operators’ permits, regardless of the 
ownership of the automobile being 
driven. The draft seeks to eliminate 
irresponsible operators largely through 
control of operators’ licenses and by re- 
quiring operators to carry insurance or 





| when such purported reproduction is not 


‘ = . . ;ment just issued by the Bureau of the 
Stipulation No, 621.—The publisher of | Census, which titlawe i tel tent: 


a monthly periodical devoted to the in-| 
terests of the paper and pulp trade will 
no longer republish or reproduce printed 
material published by his competitors 


There were 117,365 deaths in Penn- 
sylvania during 1929-as compared with 
119,607 in 1928. 

No death rates for 
computed because any rates based on 


1929 have heen} 





were principally offset by decreases in| provide other security covering any ac- 
jdeaths from drowning, mine accidents,| cident in which they may be involved 
‘and railroad and street-car accidents. | While driving any automobile.” 

| There were 56,118 deaths in Michigan _ Such a requirement, according to the 
during 1929 as compared with 54,794 in| Committee’s report, will be more effec- 
1928, ‘ tive than a requirement that owners of 


nelusion of this | 








| 
e |for the week ended July 26 compared 
System Is More Equitable with the same week of last year, accord- 
'Pubhie Health Service. This is the 
Bill Method | first week in 1930 that fewer cases of 
| responding week of last year, it was 
State of California: | stated. Deaths from influenza and pneu- 
The service charge method of fixing the corresponding 
rates for gas and electric service 1s much 
method, according to a statement issued 
by the Railroad Commission. 
been used by the Commission in fixing | 
interim rates, it was announced that) 
service are established it: is the present | 
jntention of the Commission to adopt the 
Commission’s Statement 
The Commission’s statement follows in | 
The recent fixing of interim gas rates 
by the Railroad Commission for a large 
gas service has been instituted has re-| 
sulted in considerable discussion in the! 
respective merits of the minimum charge 
or service charge methods for gas and 
Although the Commission used the 
minimum bill method in fixing these in- 
the service charge method of fixing rates) 
is much more equitable, and that unless; 
were submitted to the Commission, the, 
permanent rates for natural gas service) 
basis. ‘ 
A great deal of inquiry has resulted 
by the Commission, and for the purpose | 
of supplying a brief explanation of the 
Mr. Claude C. Brown, gas and electric) 
engineer of the Railroad Commission, | 
ment on that subject: 
“Jt is and’ has been the custom) 
past, for public service utilities serving 
commodities such as gas and electricity 
they sell these commodities either a | 
monthly service charge, which carries no 
charge, which carries a small quantity 
of the ‘commodity. : 
service charge or minimum charge in 
the rate is simply this—that the utility 
to each consumer, which costs are prac- 
tically constant whether he uses darge | 
tities or none at all. | 
Expenses Outlined | 
for all consumers and include such costs | 
as the following: The inspection, up-; 
sumer’s gas service pipe, electric line, 
regulator and meter; the interest on the 
reading of the consumer’s meter every 
month; the making out of his monthly 
bill and the office expenses incurred ‘in| 
keeping his account. 
age around $1 per meter per month and | 
the application of the service charge| 
of collecting at least a portion of these 
monthly costs from every consumer, In- 
costs regardless of the quantity of the 
commodity which he uses. 
charge is not set out in the rate so that 
each and every Consumer pays it as such, 
only a small portion of the actual costs 
above mentioned, then the small or con- 
or electricity escapes paying his share of | 
such costs and they must be included in} 


ness lasting more than one week, among 
a group of 110,000 industrial employes, 
was 27 per cent lower in the last three 
months of 1929 than in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, in which 
there was an influenza epidemic, accord- 
ing to a statement on Aug. 16 by the 
Public Health Service. The statement 
follows in full text: 

In a report recently. published the 
United States Public Health Service 
points out that an influenza epidemic 
was in progress during the final month 
of 1928, affecting adversely the rate of 
sickness in the fourth quarter of that 
year. For this reason the disability 
rate for the last three months of 1929 
among a group of about 110,000 indus- 
trial employes makes a favorable com- 
parison with the rate for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. The 
frequency of disability from sickness 
lasting more than one week was 27 per 


‘cent lower in the fourth quarter of 1929 


than in the same quarter of 1928. The 
respiratory group of diseases shows the 
greatest decrease, of course; the rate 
was little more than one-half that experi- 
enced in the last three months of 1928. 
Influenza and grippe decreaséd 64 per 
cent, and pneumonia 26 per cent from the 
incidence experienced during the fourth 
quarter of 1928. In the last three months 
of 1929, however, bronchitis and dis- 
eases of the pharynx and tonsils in- 
creased 13 and 9 per cent, respectively, 


| but the incidence of tuberculosis declined 


20 per cent, and the rate for respiratory 
diseases other than those mentioned 
above dropped 5 per cent from the rate 
of the fourth quarter of 1928. 


It is quite possible that the recorded 


in s 


: ee | complete, unless he prints with such in- 


| 


| 


| forms 


|able after two years,’ 


| “annuities 


Standard Life Forms 


The standard provisions are then set | 
forth. We find no provision in the sec- 
tion which appears to be especially ap- 
plicable to annuity contracts. The only 
mention of the word “annuity” is in sub- 
division (9), providing that “in case the 
proceeds of a policy are payable in in- 
stallments or as an annuity a table 
(shall be included) showing the amounts 
of the installments or annuity pay- 
ments.” In fact, although section 183 
expressly requires the filing of policy | 
covering endowment insurance, | 
section 184 does not mention “endow- | 
ment” excepting in subdivision (2), re- | 
lating to contestability. That subdivi- 
sion requires “a provision that the pol- 
icy, so far as it relates to life or en- 
dowment insurance shall be incontest- 

etc. 

Section 188 prescribes the standard 
form of policies of group life insurance, 
and it speaks throughout of “group life 
insurance” without reference of any kind | 
to endowment insurance or annuities. 

Annuity Contracts’ Status 

It thus appears that, while for pur- 
poses of classification, annuity contracts 
are grouped as life insurance, they are 
not included within the requirement for 
the filing of policy forms. Section 183 
uses only the terms “life” or ‘“endow- 
ment”;insurance. It cannot be con- 
tended that by virtue of the classifica- 
tion of “life” insurance as inclusive of 
in section 83 the term “life” 
insurance in section 183 must also be) 
construed to include “annuities,” be- 





formation notice to the effect that it is 
not complete. 

Stipulation No. 622.—Use of the word 
“mills” in advertising will be discontinued 
by a corporation selling and distributing 


into the belief that the company owns 
or operates a mill in which the products 
sold by it are made, according to a stipu- 
lation agreement between the, company 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 





Insurance Premium Taxes 
Increase in New Hampshire 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Aug. 18. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
John E. Sullivan, has just announced that 
the State received $396,918 in premium 
taxes from insurance companies doing 


business in the State for the period July | 


1, 1929 to June 30, 1930. In addition, 
he said, licenses and fees paid by insur- 
ance companies, agents and brokers dur- 


|ing the fiscal year amounted to $44,180. | 


The corresponding figures for the fiscal 
year 1928-1929 were $382,399 and $38,- 
701, respectively, 

The expenses of operating th 
Insurance Department during the year 


just closed, Mr. Sullivan stated, were| 


$13,240, as compared with $11,320 the 
previous year, 


‘Insurance Held Valid 


‘ 
e State | 


|population estimates made at this time 
;would be unreliable and would ‘probably 
|have to be materially revised as soon 


jas the 1930 census figures become avail-| 


| able. , 
| Comparing figures for the four years, 


| paper products so as not to deceive buyers | marked decreases are for measles, from 


|1,058 deaths in 1926 to 367 in 1929; ty- 


jphoid and paratyphoid fever, from 
,357 to 199, whooping cough, from 
927 to 575, and diphtheria, from 
/800 to 689. Deaths from  tuber- 


culosis, all forms, diarrhea and enteritis, 
junder two years, and congenital mal- 
| formations and diseases of early infancy 
oa continual decreases from 1926 to 


| The deaths reported from meningococ- 
|cus meningitis in 1928 and 1929 were 


|nearly three times as many as in 1926) 


and 1927. The four outstanding causes 
of deaths were disezses of the heart, 
pneumonia, all forms, nephritis, cancer 
and ‘cerebral hemorrhage. 

| While the deaths from all accidental 


| 


The total increase in deaths in 1929 
as compared with 1928 was 1,324, nearly 
half of which was accounted for by the 
appalling increase ‘in deaths from 
meningococcus meningitis, from 189 to 
312, and two-thirds of these deaths oc- 
curred in Detroit alone (542). Other in- 
|creases were shown for diphtheria, in- 
fluenza, diseases of the heart, appendi- 
citis and typhlitis, cancer, and diabetes 
mellitus; for the last two of these causes 
the increase was continuous from 1926. 
The deaths from suicide also increased 
each year for this period. 

Notable decrease from 1928 to 1929 
appeared for meagjes, scarlet fever, 
pneumonia, all forms, and nephritis. 

The deaths from accidental and un- 
specified external causes increased in 
1929 as compared with 1928, the prin- 
cipal increases appearing for accidental 





creases were shown for railroad and 
'street-car accidents. 


Applications for Radio Licenses 


Applications received for broadcasting 
and other licenses have just been an- 
| nounced by the Federal Radio C 
} sion as follows: 
Broadcasting applications: 
George F. Bissell, Main Street, Lake 
| Placid, N. Y., construction permit to erect 
a new station to use 1,220 ke., 500 w., and 


ommis- C 


After Order to Cancel) 


cause, uner such construction, the fur- | daytime hours. 
{ 


California Commission Says) Fewer cases of smallpox were reported 
Than Present Minimum "% to. a statement just issued by the 
| smallpox were reported than in the cor- 
Sacramento, Aug. 18. ; monia were greater in number eae | 
more equitable than the minimum bill 
Although the minimum bill method has, 
when permanent rates for natural gas) 
service charge basis. 
full text: 
number of communities where natural | 
press and elsewhere in regard to the 
electric service. 
terim rates, it emphasized its belief that 
facts warranting a change in its plans| 
would be fixed on the service charge 
from this announcement of its intention 
advantage of the service charge method, 
has prepared the following brief state-| 
throughout the country, for many years 
to incorporate in the rates under which | 
commodity, or a monthly minimum) 
“The reason for the i 
incurs certain costs in rendering service 
quantities of the commodity, small quan- | 
“These costs are practically the same 
keep, operation and repairs to the con- 
money invested in this equipment; the 
bill; the delivery and collection of said 
“The sum total of these costs will aver- 
er minimum charge is for the purpose 
asmuch as every consumer incurs such 
“Jf the service ‘charge or minimum 
or if it is so small a charge as to pay 
venience user who uses little or no gas| 
the commodity rate, thereby increasing | 


the same, and must be paid by those con-| sickness presented above understates to 
Stmers who tse substantial quantities of some extent the real magnitude ofthe 
the commodity such as those who are} saa z F 


sas 1 5 |for more than one week, because a num- | 
raising families oe navd cocking.” © | ber of, the reporting associations do not 


|pay sick benefits for disability on ac- 
' count of the venereal diseases, for illness 
resulting from the violation of any civil 
law. for the results of willful or gross 
negligence, and for certain other causes; 
and some associations do not pay for 
|chronie diseases contracted prior to the 





Maine Power Company Asks 
Approval of Bond Issue 


State of Maine: 


Augusta, Aug. 18. 


The Cumberland County Power &| 
Light Co., Portland, has filed with the 
State Public Utility Commission a pe- 
tition for approval of an issue of $2,400,- 
000 of first mortgage gold bonds, 5 per 
cent, series due 1959. 

Proceeds of the issue are to be used, 
according to the petition for the purpose 
of paying for property additions. These 
include the plant, franchises, rights and 
properties of the Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Co., manufacturers of cotton goods in 
Biddeford, and also the properties of the 


Clark Power Co., which is now furnishing | 


electric power to the Pepperell company. 
. .An accompanying petition filed by the 
Cumberland County Power and Light Co., 
seeks authorization to purchase the Clark 
Power Co., and app a 
whereby the petitioner agrees to furnis 
electric power to the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Co. ep 

The Public Utilities Commission has 
ordered hearings on both petitions for 


Aug. 22. 





Three Companies Answer 
Montana’s Oil Complaint 


State of Montana: 

5 Helena, Aug. 18. 
The Yale Oil Corporation, the Russell 
Oil Co. and the Texas Oil Co., cited by 


the State Railroad and Public Service} 


Commission to show cause why their li- 
censes should not be revoked, appeared 
before the Commission Aug. 11. They 
asked dismissal of the show-cause order 
on the ground that gasoline produced by 
their refineries was believed to conform 
to the State standards and that continual 
improvements are being made in the 
processes used to eliminate the sulphur 
content of the gasoline, the presence of 
which was the basis of the action of the 
Commission. . 

. The hearing was continued to Sept. 25 
to allow the companies time in which to 
vaise the standards of their products to 
meet the. State test. 

6 


> 


j 
i, 


date of joining the organization, for dis- 
abilities caused by or growing out of 
specific physical defects, nor for illnesses 
not reported within specified time limits. 
Of more importance, perhaps, is the 
fact that the reports come from the lar- 
ger companies having well-organized 
employment and medical departments 
which make a physical examination of 
applicants, so that a somewhat favor- 
|ably selected group from a health stand- 
point may result. Workers in poor 
health who doubt their ability to pass 
the physical examinations may tend to 
drift into the smaller industrial establish- 
ments \.here the physical, condition of 


{the applicant is usually given less con- 


sideration. As offsetting factors a few 
cases of malingering may be included in 





roval of a contract | the records, and the associations with the 


h! 


most liberal sick-benefit provisions may 
attract persons when their health begins 
to fail, On the whole, it seems that 
the statistics presented may tend more 
|toward understatement than overstate- 
ment of the average frequency of disa- 
bility which lasts longer than one week 
among industrial employes. 





—__—_—-— _|Indiana Sheriff Given 


Trade Commission Lists 
Trial Examiners’ Hearings 


| The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week 
of Aug. 18 is as follows: 
|. Trial Examiners’ Hearings (subject to 
changes in time): 

Coty, Inc., of New York; taking of tes- 
timony, Wednesday, Aug. 20, New York, 





45 Broadway; alleged resale price mainte- 
nance in sale of cosmetics; John W. Addi- 
| son, trial examiner; Robert H. Winn, Com- 
| mission’s atorney. Docket 1688. 

| Bailey Radium Laboratories, Inc., of East 
| Orange, N. J taking of testimony, Fri- 
| day, Aug. 22, 10 a. m., daylight saving time, 
}room 200, 45 Broadway; alleged misrep- 
resentation in sale of a medical prepara- 
|tion; John W. Addison, trial examiner; 
Robert H. Winn, Commission’s attorney. 
Docket 1756. 


(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 








| 


| 





ther use of the express term “endow- 
ment” insurance in section 183 is ren- 
dered wholly superfluous. 

The authorities recognize a distinction 
between straight life insurance and an- 
nuity contracts. I Couch, Cyc. of Ins. 
Law, 38; Commonwealth v. Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., 98 Atl. (Pa.) 1072. 

The mere classification of annuity in- 





/surance with life in section 83, in our! 


opinion, cannot have the effect of read- 
ing language into sections 183, 184 and 
188 which the legislature did not see 
fit tq place there. The express mention 
in section 183 of life and endowment 
insurance would imply the exclusion of 
forms not méntioned under the maxim 
“expressio unius est exclusio alterius.” 
The classification of the three kinds of 
insurance together in section 83 seems 
to sustain rather than negative the idea 
that they are separate forms of cover- 
age and, although provisions of a single 
policy may no doubt include features of 
each form of insurance, we do not be- 
lieve the requirements of sections 183, 
184 and 188 can be applied to straight 
annuity contracts that contain no ele- 
ment of life insurance as commonly 
known in insurance law. The classifica- 
tion in section 838, in our opinion, is 
germane principally to the purposes of 
sections 84 and 85, prescribing conditions 
upon the incorporation of companies, 
minimum capital required to make in- 
surance in the various classes, eté. 

Your inquiry, accordingly, must be an- 
swered in the negative. 





| 


Access to Police Radio 


State of Indiana: | 

Indianapolis, Aug. 18. 

The Board of County Commissioners | 
of Marion County may contract with 
the City of Indianapolis to furnish ‘Berv- 
ice to the county sheriff by the city 
owned police radio transmitting station 
WMDZ, the Attorney General, James M. 





| 10 a. m., daylight saving time, room 200,| Ogden, has advised the State Examiner. 


The sheriff of Marion County has six 
of his field automobiles equipped with 
radio sets which receive alarm signals, 
broadcast from the city owned. station 
and this seems to place upon the county 
responsibility to share with the city in 
the operation and maintenance of ,the 
station, the State Examiner pointed out 
in his letter of inquiry. “The Indianap- 
olis police department now has 18 radio 
equipped cars in operation, and will soon 
equip 10 additional cars,”-he said. 





South Dakota Says Policy Good 
Until Cancellation Received 





State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Aug. 18. 

A notice of cancellation of a fire in- 
surance policy sent by the insured is 
not effective until received by the in- 
surer, the South Dakota Supreme Court 
has recently held in affirming a judg- 
ment for the plaintiff in the case of 
Wagner & Erling Co. v. Fort Dearborn 
Casualty Underwriters and Fort Dear- 
orn Fire Underwriters. - 

A few hours after -the plaintiff had 
mailed a letter to the defendant’s gen- 
eral agent directing cancellation of a 
policy covering a motor truck, the truck 
was badly damaged by fire, the court 
explained. The letter was received by 
the defendant the day following the fire. 

As one of its defenses the insurer 
claimed that cancellation of the policy 
took place immediately when the let- 
ter of the plaintiff was deposited in the 
post office and as this was before the 
fire, the policy was not in force when 
the fire occurred. This contention was 
overruled by the court. 


Witness Fees Ordered 
Paid in Garnishee Suit 


Illinois Insurance Firms to Get 
Money When Summoned 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 18. 

Witness fees left at the office of the 
State Director of Trade and Commerce, 


Leo H. Lowe, by deputy sheriffs in serv- | 


ing garnishee summonses against insur- 
ance companies, for which Mr. Lowe is 
attorney, for service of process, should 
be transmitted to the defendant insurance 
company in the garnishment suit, At- 
torney General Oscar E. Carlstrom holds 
in an opinion to Mr. Lowe. 


Mr. Lowe had pointed out that these| 


fees had been held by him, but that he 
had been advised by guditors that the 
funds should be remitted to the State 
Auditor. The Attorney General holds, 
however, that the money should go to the 
insurance companies because they must 
necessarily appear in answer to the 
garnisheé summons. 


WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corp., 


| 1508 Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J., 


construction permit to 
equipment, 

WFBL, Onondaga Radio Broadcasting 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y¥., eonstruction permit 
to install a new transmitter and increase 
power from 1 kw. to 
night at the location authorized by con- 
struction permit issued June 20, 1930, near 
Collamar and Minoa, N. Y. 

WREC, WREC, Inc., Whitehaven, Tenn., 


make changes in 


equipment. 

KTNT, Norman G. Baker, Muscatine, 
Iowa, construction permit application 
amended to request authority to move 
transmitter 1 mile west of Fairport, Iowa, 
between Muscatine and Fairport. 

KFHA, Western State College, Gunnison, 
| Colo., request for authority to voluntarily 
assign license to Waldo L. Hawkins and 
Dr. A. R, Craig, the Hawkins-Craig Syne 
dicate. Construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio of Station KFHA from 


hew equipment, and increase power from 
50 w. to 100 w. on 1,200 ke. 

WALR, Roy W. Waller, Zanesville, Ohio, 
request for authority to voluntarily assign 
license to the Cleveland Radio Broadcasting 
Corporation, 

HP, Pennsylvania Broadcasting Co., 





Lemoyne, Pa., construction permit to change, 


equipment and increase power from 500 w. 
to 1 kw, day and 500 w. night on 1,130 ke. 
WHBL, Press Publishing Company, 636 
| Center Avenue, Sheboygan, Wis., modifica- 
|tion of license to change frequency from 
1,410 ke. to 620 ke. and operate 12 to 14 
hours daily with 500 w. Station now uses 
8 to 10 hours daily. Construction to in- 
stall a new transmitter. 

WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Compan Villa 
Road, 4 mies east of Elgin, Ill, construc- 
tion permit to install new equipment and 
increase power from 25 kw. to 50 kw. on 
720 ke. with unlimited hours. 
_WBBM-WJBT, Atlas Company, Inc!, Glen- 
view, Ill, construction permit to change 
|equipment and increase power from 25 kw. 
|to 50 kw, on 770 ke. ‘ 
| .WQDV, W. A. Blair and John R. Ander- 
son, Tupelo, Miss., license to cover con- 
struction permit issued Apr. 28, 1930, to 
erect a new station to use 1,500 ke., 100 w., 
and unlimited hours, 

Ee. Dwight Craig, 3021 North Illinois 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., construction per- 
mit for new station amended to request 
1,500 ke., instead of 970 ke, with 50 w. 
power, 

WISN, The Evening Wisconsin Co., 467 
Jackson Street, Milwaukee, Wis., construc- 
tion permit to move transmitter to Brook- 
field, Wis., and install new equipment. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting) ; 

KGT, 


Boeing Air Transport, Fresno, 


of aeronautical construction permit for ex- 
tenion of completion date to Nov. 1, 1930, 

W6XAJ, Globe Wireless, Ltd. Los 
Angeles, Calif. (portable), modification of 





242 kw. day and 1 kw. | 


construction permit to make changes in| 


Gunnison to Grand Junction, Colo., install | 


Calif.; KTU, Redding, Calif.; modification | 


Announced by Federal Commission 





experimental construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date to Mar. 30, 1931. 
| WLO, American Telephone & Telegraph 
'Co.,, Lawrenceville, N. J., modification of 
jlicense requesting the use of transmitter 
|No. 3 as well as No, 4 now authorized. 
|L, P._ service. 

KHILO, William Stewart Brock, Airplane, 


assignment of license to the Crosley Radio 
C orporation. ® 
WAA, Radio Corp. of America-Ohio 


| Detour, Mich, modification of coastal 
| eens for continuous hours of operation 
from 8 a. m. to 12 noon throughout season 
jof Great Lakes navigation and such hours 
jof day or night as may be necessary to 
efficient traffic movement. . 
_KMP, Bocing Air Transport, Inc., Omaha, 
|Nebr., modification of aeronautical con- 
| struction permit for extension of time to 
|Nov. 1, 1930. 

_WPN, Globe Wireless, Ltd. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. modification of construction 
jpermit for extension of completion date to 
Apr. 23, 1931. 

American Radio News Corp. Denver, 
|Colo., new construction permit for 95 and 
97 ke., 10 kw. “Multiple address radiotele- 
graph_ service. 

KHNEV, Robert B. Wark, Airplane NR- 
439, aircraft license on 8,290 ke. 50 w. 
| -KSM, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
,Calif., modification of coastal construction 
|permit for extension of completion date 
to Mar. 23, 1931. 

RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, T. 
H., new 1. p. construction permit for 13,705 
ke. 80 kw.; new limited public construction 
permit for 7,520 ke., 80 kw. 

KQX, Boeing Air Transport, Bakersfield, 
Calif., modification of aeronautical con- 
struction permit for extension of completion 
date to Nov. 1, 1930 





port, Newark, N. J., new construction per- 
jmit for aeronautical service on 
|day, 3,484 ke., any time, 400 w. phone and 
}1 kw. telegraph. 

je, Thompson Aeronautical Corp., Airplane 
| NC-9784, NC-5999, NC-7770, NC-9157, mod- 
jification of license requesting 3,106 ke. 
|and (or) 5,660 ke. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Libbyville, Ekuk, 
Kenai, Alaska, Lockanok, Koggiung, Egegik, 
Moored Tally Scow, Nushagak, Taku, 
Alaska, modification of construction permit 
Tr sameenston of completion date to Aug 





‘Report on Merchandise 
In Warehouses Is Issued 


| Of the space devoted to general stor- 
lage in public warehouses 68.3 per cent 


'was occupied by merchandise at the end 
of June, as reported to the Department 
of Commerce by 664 concerns Operating 
1,484 warehouses, as compared with 70.3 
|per cent at the end of May. This sum- 
|mary presents for each of the important 
|States, for the New York metropolitan 
district, Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and St. Louis, a statement of the space 
conditions and incoming tonnage of iden- 
|tical public merchandise warehouses for 
|May and June. The figures are subject 
|to revision as additional reports are re- 
leeived, 








drowning and automobile accidents; de-| 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Municipal Air- | 


5,600 ke. | 


| automobiles must carry insurance cover- 
jing the motor vehicles owned by him. 
| The measure, Mr. Schnader said, is 
not a compulsory liability insurance 
| measure, but only contemplates the fur- 
| nishing of financial responsibility by op- 
|erators when it has been shown neces- 
| sary. A measure compelling all owners 
| or operators to furnish proof of respon- 
| sibility before being permitted to oper- 
ate automobiles would be impossible of 
| enactment, he declared. 

_ The draft would require proof of fina#- 
cial responsibility when an operacor’s 
| license becomes subject to suspension or 
| revocation, when an operator fails to sat- 
isfy judgments arising out of motor ve- 
hicle accidents, or has had more than 
| two accidents, involving damages in ex- 
| cess of a stated amount, during the year 
| prior to his application for a permit. 
Based on Permit Regulation 

Mr. Schnader stated that the act pre- 
| supposes a law exists in a State requir- 
|ing permits to be obtained by automo- 
| bile operators. Such a law is now in 
|force in 15 States, he said. The confer- 
jence having recommended a uniform op- 
jerator’s permit act in 1926. “The 
scheme of the proposal fits in with the 
permit system.” 
| The revision of the highway traffic act 
| Was said by Gurney E,. Newlin, Califor- 
|nia, chairman of the committee in 
| charge, to consist principally in the re- 
| arrangement of provisions and additions 
| taken from the model traffic ordinance. 

The treatment in the act of so-called 
‘trackless trolleys” either as motor ve- 
hicles or as street cars was urged upon 
| the Committee, but Mr. Newlin replied 
that the inclusion of such a definition 
might lead “to defining what are wheeled 
| chairs and even scooters.” 
| Provisions penalizing as misdemeanors 
the violation of traffic rules were ob- 
| jected to by P. W. Meldrim, of Georgia. 
“The unintentional or accidental viola- 
; tion of a traffic rule is not in itself a 
wrong,” Mr. Meldrim declared, “and 
|should not be penalized as a criminal 
| offense.” The provisions, however, were 
| retained in the act. 
| One of the principal changes, Mr. 
|Newlin explained, is that regulating the 
i permitted speed of motor vehicles. The 
|amended measure lays down a basic rule 
| that “no person shall drive a vehicie 
|upon a highway at a speed greater than 
is reasonable and prudent, having due 
regard to the traffic, surface and width 
of the highway and the hazard at inter- 
| sections and any other conditions then 
jexisting.” Provisions then specify maxi- 
j|mum speeds under certain situations. 
| Driving Rules Changed 
| “The mere violation of any arhitrary 
|speed limit is not negligence per $e un- 
| der the amended act,” the conference 
;was told, “but recklessness must also 


| 


|be shown.” 
plained that there are’ now nine States 
prescribing no speed restrictions what- 
soever, and making the question of negli- 
gence solely a question of due care un- 
der the circumstances. 

“We have attempted by this basic rule 
to make a provision which is reasonable, 
[respected and enforcible. Arbitrary 
| speed lienits are frequently violated, and 

neither reasona , 
| See menties le, respected, nor 
| A provision in the act also prohibits 
driving an automobile at an unnecessa- 
rily slow speed so as to hinder traffic. 
It also prescribes a single, rather than 
several different hand signals which 
must be employed by an operator upon 
|making turns, starting and stopping. 
| The right-of-way rule has been modified 
| permitting a driver on the left to have 
| the right of way where he has entered 
jen intersection prior to the vehicle on 


the right. 


| American Goods Duty-free 

| Alaska, Porto Rico'and Hawaii are 
within the customs union of the United 
|States, ‘and therefore American-made 
| goods enter those territories duty free, 
while foreign products must pay the 
same customs duties applying to goods 
entering the mainland. (United States 
Nepartment of Commerce.) 4 





Commisisoner Newlin ex- ° 
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Railroads 


Navy Will Enter | Valuation of Aircraft and Parts Visual Broadcast 
Fighting Airplane 
In Chicago Races 





Capt. Arthur H. Page Will 
Fly 
Said to Travel More Than 
200 Miles an Hour 


An experimental fighting plane, ex- 
pected to be capable of* traveling more 
than 200 miles an hour, will be entered 


by the Department of the Navy in the} 


national air races at Chicago, it was 
announced Aug. 18 by the Department. 
The plane will be. piloted by Capt. Ar- 
thur H. Page, Marine Corps aviator, 
who won the 1930 Curtiss Marine Tro- 
phy Races. 


The plane “has been constructed for | 


the purpose of developing a faster fight- 
ing plane for the Navy and Marine 
Corps,” the Navy pointed out, and is 
built with the strength factors and ma- 
neuverability required for military serv- 
ice. It is “the latest development” of 
the Curtiss Hawk fighting plane built 
four years ago. | 

The craft has been given preliminary 
trials which indicate it will attain a 


speed in excess of 200 miles an hour, | 


according to the annguncement, which 
* . 
gollows in full text: 

The Navy will enter an experimental 


Total 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep STaTEs DAILy 





Showed Gain 
Was $61,973,079, or 
In 1927, Previous Cen 

Federal 





Experimental Craft} Products manufactured in 1929 by-es- 


|tablishments engaged principally in the 
{manufacture of aircraft and parts are 
; valued at $61,973,079, the Bureau of the 
;Census announced Aug. 18. The total 
|valuation was 192.9 per cent greater 
|than for 1927, the last preceding year 
'in which a census of manufactures in 
\the aeronautics industry was conducted. 
Airplanes form the largest item in the 
|detailed list of aeronautics products, | 
|/manufacturers reporting the production | 
‘of 5,130 valued at $38,724,987. Engines | 
{and parts made for sale as such were 
estimated at $8,187,285. 

The number of manufacturing estab- 
|lishments increased from 70 to 117 and) 
|the number of wage earners from 4,422 
|to 9,856, a percentage gain of 174.2. The 
| Products had a total value of $61,973,079 
;as compared with $21,161,853 for 1927 
and the estimated worth of aircraft and 
|parts was $56,979,834 as compared with 
| $19,927,441. 

Including data for rebuilt and reas- 
sembled planes, the total number of air- 
planes turned out last year was 171.7 
jper cent more than for 1927 and the 
jvalue increased 216.8 per cent during 











Aviation 


in 1929 Census 


192.9 Per Cent Higher Than 
sus Year; According to 
Agency 


(a two-year period. Seaplanes and am-| 
phibians numbered 176 as against 107,| 
for a percentage increase of 64.5; the! 
|value of these craft increased from $2,-| 
| 280,020 to $5,949,671, ‘a gain of 160.9) 
jper cent. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces! 
|that, according to data collected in tie | 
census of manufactures taken in 1930, 
the total value of products made in 1929) 
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Of Play Planned 
On London Stage 


Department of Commerce From St. Louis 


Receives Details of Tele- Establishment of daily transcontinen- 
vision Attempt That Is) tal air mail service connecting the At- 
About to Be Made |lantic and Pacific coasts on a $2-hour 


| schedule presents a marked contrast to 


|72 years ago, when the overland mail 
was placed in operation between San 
Francisco and St. Louis, according to a 


nouncement, based on Trade Commis-| a ; 4 ion ae a 
. ” an | statement made public g. a e 
sioner Canty’s report, follows: | Post Office Department. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 





by establishments in the United States | stage plays is being installed by a Lon-| 
engaged primarily in the manufactuie | vee a A x 


of aircraft and parts amounted to $61,- don theater, the first in Europe te adopt 
973,079, an increase of 192.9 per vent | the new invention on a commercial basis, 
as compared with $21,161,853 reported|according to British advices forwarded , 
for 1927, the last preceding census year.|to the 
The total for 1929 is made up as foi-! 
lows: Airplanes, 5,130 valued at $38,- : 
724,987; seaplanes and amphibians, 176, Paris. | 
be at sae —e 6,188,| The coming of television has _ been} 
valued at $1,437,602; propellers, 14,184,| watched with k j st in G it- 
valued at $2,040,299; other complete air- sg ee ee | 


A television set to broadcast legitimate; The first stage run, after a year’s 


work of mapping and road building, left 
San Francisco at 10 minutes past mid- 
night on Sept. 14, 1858, and arrived at 
the terminus of the Pacific Railroad at 
Tipton, Mo., at 9:05 a. m., Oct. 9, where 


Department of Commerce by! the mail was placed on a train reaching | 
| Trade Commissioner George R. Canty at/St. Louis at 8:45 p. m. the same day, | 


according to official records. 

The time consumed by the journey was 
24 days, 18 hours, and 26 minutes, al- 
lowing for time differences between the 


Table 1—Summary for the industry: 1929 and 1927: 






craft, $639,990; airplane parts, and en- 
|gines made for sale as such, $8,187,- 
285; repair and experimental work, $3,- 
| 387,269; other products, $1,605,976. 

| The statistics for 1929 are summarized | 
jin the following table, with comparative | 
figures for 1927. The figures for 1929} 
are preliminary and subject to revision. 


| 


| 








ain where it is felt that the commer-/two points, it was stated, and was “a far 

cial possibilities of the invention hold | cry. i the a air ~ — 

great promise. whic crosses the 1SS1SS1pp1 lver an 
Should the present venture be succes- | goea on to New York City in thag lengta 


aes : i “| of time.” 
ful, the possibility of installations in| On Sept. 16, 1857, Postmaster General 
other theaters is seen by certain British! Aaron V. Brown signed a contract for | 
stage interests who feel that it would| Six years of biweekly service between 


prove an excellent asset to the theater — rey = —s we = 





to Pacific Cogst 





| dens for each trip each way. 

| The contract was entered into with 
John Butterfield, of Utica, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam B. Dinsman, of New York City; 
William G. Fargo, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Marcus L. Kinyon, of Rome, ‘N. Y.; Alex- 
ander Holland, of New York City; Ham- 
ilton Spencer, of Bloomington, Ill.; Dan- 
|ford A. Barney, of New York City; 
Johnston Livingston, of Livingston, 
Y.; David Moulton, of Floyd, N. Y.; and 
Elijah P. Williams, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Under the terms of the contact the 
overland mail was to start from both 
St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., the 
two branches converging at Little Rock, 
Ark., and continuing on westward, it 
was explained. A supplementary ar- 
‘rangement permitted the contractors to 
make the converging of the two branches 
lat Preston, Tex., instead of at Little 
Rock, it was stated. From there west- 
ward, the route called for a crossing of 
the Rio Grande above El Paso not far 
from Fort Fillmore, thence over a new 
road being opened to Yuma, Calif., and 
on to San Francisco. 

At the time of inauguration, “depar- 
tures, and arrivals of the first stages 
were accompanied by unbounded demon- 
strations of joy and exultation,” ac- 


} 





Shipping 
Contracts for Overland Mail 
On Stage Routes Described 


Records of Post Office Department Reveal Type of Equip- 
ment Required and Nature of Service Over Line 


sengers, and prescribed a limit of 26) 
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Better Container | 
Sought for Mail 
Export of Drugs 





Department of Commerce 
Says Safer and Lighter: 
Type Is Needed to Increase 
This Trade 





Safer and lighter packing for parcels 
post shipments in the international mails 
| would help to increase American export 
trade in liquid preparations, according 


:|to a statement just, made public by 


the Department of Commerce, prepared 
by Thomas E. Lyon, Assistant Chief of 
the Department’s Transportation Divi- 
sion. 

A method of packaging by a manu- 
facturer of pharmaceutical goods is de- 
scribed in the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

During the year 1929 the United 
States exported medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical preparations to the total value 
of $21,282,000. More than one-half of 
this sum, or $11,655,000, composed me- 
dicinal preparations for internal use, 
which usually are shipped in bottles and 
| distributed in small units. This last fig- 
ure could be considerably augmented by 
; other liquid preparations, such as hair 
tonics, toilet preparations, etc., which are 
usually sold in similar packages. While 


wr 


' 
' 
: 
’ 





navy fighting plane, to be piloted by| Pet, |in bringing its art to the larger unseen | records reveal. The contract called for| cording to a report submitted to Con-|® considerable part of this trade is ship- 
Capt. Arthur H. Page, United States) _ ‘ 7” ~ 1087 Inc. |“audience of the air.” |“good four-horse post coaches or spring| gress at that time by Postmaster Gen- | Ped by freight, American exporters have 
Marine Corps, in the Thompson Trophy Teer War SING <5 kkk. a 6:8 kok e400 Koh aR SO 117 70 Tmo io ” : - B | felt that it could be increased if parcel 
race, free i all speed event of the: bby earners (average for the year) ............. $ 9,856 4,422 122.9 | Plans for Demonstration SES ee ee | post shipping conditions were improved 
eae i een - |i Wages ..... Reais vier aikne claw SiacatNe aie oss a Rimes « vaca ics ED $6,857,014 174.2] The wiri » 3 : : : 
National Air Races+ scheduled at Chi-| (-o.tcor materials, fuel, and purchased electric current $24719 846 $7 517.183 228 e wiring of the theater is to be done | __, Bex : aa . sss Heretofore it has been necessary in Mak- 
cago from Aug. 23 to 30. :Products, total value csc.cosserssesscees ss CSUTEME Senganors — sorterass ys bY the Baird Company which is perfect-| Finance Decisions Given | {iinced. supplementing the mne passen. | i2E Parcel post shipments to fill packages 
. icated Aircraft and parts .. 56,9 $19,927,441 185.9 | ng e Cxploning. & television system. | ei | 1 d This li with sufficient absorbent material to take 
High Speed Indicat ee eae $4993.245 °$1234412 304.4 Officials of this company are reported) By Commerce Commission a operated at present. This line! .) any leakage caused by breakage; the 
Capt. Page, recent winner of the 1930 | {Value added by manufacture ree “|to have stated that over 20 offers had| as arranged for connections with “an absorbent material, as a rule, exceeded 
Curtiss Marine Trophy Race, has flown | EMM eran ete TPO ER eS Nees EL on ty $37,253,233 $133644,670 —-173.0 |been received by their concern for the| The Interstate Commerce Commission American company which operates be-| j)0 actual weight of the commodity ship- 
the plane during the last few days and Per wage earner ............ Ser er aaa $3,780 $3,086 22.5 |installation of sets in theaters and mo-| has just made public decisions in un- tween Seattle and San Francisco via ped, and thereby increased parcel post 
found on preliminary trials that it has| Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials, fuel, and pur- ‘ tion picture theaters, and that the suns | . Portland,” the report adds, and through | ha 
good maneuverability and is a service- | chased current to value of products ............. 39.9 35.5 . loffered would have been more than suf- contested finance cases which are sum-| schedule service from Victoria and Van-| °"®™&es- 7 ; 
able type of ship. Performances indi- | Sis sail al, sical Gi iis 0 Si tae ti * \ficient to justify installation of appa-|™arized as follows: | couvet to San Francisco will be estab- Economical Package Made 
cate that the plane will attain a speed) +Not including salasten employes. Ons wrecmae number of wage earners is ed ratus. These offers have, however, been| Report and order in F. D. No. 8360, au-| lished: One of the new planes will be; A, well known manufacturer of phar- 


in excess of 200 miles an hour, Last} 
year’s record for the 10-mile, 5-lap event! 
was 194.9 miles an hour. | 

Capt. Page’s plane has been con- 
structed with the purpose of developing | 
a faster fighting plane for the Navy} 
and Marine Corps and is built not only | 
for speed but also with the strength fac- | 
tors and maneuverability requisite for a} 
military plane. It is the latest develop- | 
ment of the Curtiss Hawk navy fighter} 


built four years ago. oie Fina 2.—Aircrart an@ parts—Production, by kind, number, and value: 1929 | lows it three and a half hours a Re een ee ar oa a 
The plane Capt. | Page will fly has . Pet jin which to develop their invention, leav-| ing-fund gold bonds, to be sold at not less 
heen used by the Navy during the past | ‘ 1929 1927 Inc, |1n&_ entirely to the Baird Company the|than 89 per cent of par and accrued in- | 
few years as an experimental plane upon | Aircraft, *engines and parts, all industries, aggregate choice of subjects to be broadcast or the) terest and the proceeds used in the pay- 
which to conduct tests of various kinds} value ...............eeceeeceeeecees wy $56,979,834 $20,379,976 179.4 decision as to the manner in which this! ment of certain maturing bonds, approved. | 
in connect¥on with naval acronautical; Made in the aircraft industry, value ........... «+. $56,979,834 $19,927,441 1859 time is to be employed. be ree Se hee ee eee ee 
ee ee ee a ee 52,5 The “first play which is now to be|Switching Rate Increase 
tests have indicated many improvements | | vaere, oe vicr than air aa ssa areal osinnhitts $452,535 . broadcast is oné with only three char-| : 
and refinements which would ate this |“ Vithin the year: ener I *jacters. Tt is reported that critics are Suspended on Indiana Road 
Curtiss Hawk more servicea le as a) Airplanes, total—~a |satisfied with the new development as| : 
fighting plane. Number ees a ‘ ro nit? : onli 171.7 ree ae aie | By an order entered Aug. 16 in In- 
Improvements Made Seeens caer: tee »724,987  $$12,224,979 216.8 | urther indication of the progress) vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
P One, two and three place, open-cockpit— {made in Great Britain is the fact that| 950) th Ys i 
All such improvements and refine- | PE ceGiiwk $y ded cade 5 Sedan aces . BIR Bivsvisccec ne a television society has just bee 501, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ments have been finally completed _and | WMD. kesces 6o540se ; $15,638,405 f...... Face cee tered in Lond oe . ree. | sion suspended from Aug. 18, 1930, until 
are represented in the plane Capt. Page Small transport, mail and express, open- oo seuee in ‘London as a company limited ° = : 
vill use at Chicago. The original Cur- cockpit— by guarantee without share capital. It/ Mar. 18, 1931, the operation of schedules 
tiss Hawk was a biplane aaa with a EN i tnady's Sud ve obanneoka te kak OO Bicsvskaes . sc eaten to promote information on television | proposing to increase the present switch- 
iss He Sa | ee re 2,780,145 4 ; |and other scientific subjects by lectures,| ing charges of the Lake Erie & Fort 
Cartiss D-12 engine. The plane has been | Cabi ; : »780, Di cnaaeesie% aves tate raed 2 s 
, ss a scus S, ; ‘ ‘ ayne ilr 
modified by removal of the lower wing, So ee enene a ‘N Pe oe “ Management is vested) Wayne Railroad at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
thus making the present fighter a mono- | Val L155 We seee sees + eves, {in the council, composed of Prof. F. J. from $3.60 to $6 a car for reciprocal 
fae sonaane wre Diet g ; Value .... $8,207,796 F.... 0. ae. .....| Cheshire, Prof. Sir Ambrose Fleming,! switching movements between industries 
plane. The original D-12 engine has | Cabin, multimotored— Sir Philip ‘Gibt > mys & its n stries 
been replaced by a Curtiss Conqueror | NINE eh ie wince. wk baa win cen eae §201 “ff Ad inal Mack Kens and Sie Tone eely:| located on its line and interchange 
ll mace A ENR eet cane Cette OR ANS s re neSee Seas . * miral Mark Kerr and) Sir John Sam-| tracks of connecting lines, also from 
water-cooled, 12-cylinder, 600 horse- | ee eas a Pesinod sues eend §$11,390,394 = ...... rr vrees uel. ° $3.60 to $9,50 per car for industrial 
° : ir iati a assembled— | $3. R s 
ee ee eae The | Number Orcs | esc enous etc M06 Bek ee ese ' a ° " 7 switching service between its industries 
fairing has been improved wherever pos-! gcq a eeeaataenes ses 1Mnanvenssnnnsanney, S708 GAT 8 ‘Reopening Opposed | and team tracks, and from $1.50 to $6.30 
sible as a result of exhaustive wind tun-| ator e eo J Ss - |per car for intraplant switching be- 
nel tests. The engine and pilot have BO ahhh tera settiacessnsnesuanesoensss eee oer 1a 3) In Rail Mercer Case tween tracks at the same industry. 
both been closely cowled. The fuselage | +Other complete aircraft, value ..........e.eeeeeee "$639,990 "$837,458 123.6 | S ee ao ees eae 
is constructed of welded steel tubing, Parecheten— as | a . ‘Canadian Air Lines 
while the wing is of wood and the tail | — tabs aaa CARO oe koala et ane ace aes Rae Biwtiaksse ° eeecge N th I * D Alle | 
surfaces are of metal covered with fab- | oes: seees i cath thee Cue Wsaeao ae eee ae at CL ANESOR:  Fivsiicdaces ° ..., /vortnern Lines cny 4 ga- To Increase Service 
ric. _ The landing gear of the modified RAS fda acu onee etree 14,184 - tions in State Petitions ; 
Se a eee ee ee | eat alnd Scigicts wads iat ale ee eal eaten | 
1 y; s arts and engines, made r sale, ve ‘ 7 ORF = MAT RIE eRe 4 = J 
done away with, and one leg only ex- . ie mone snieseree a | ee [Continued from Page 1.] | Victoria- Vancouver -Seattlé 
posed to each wheel. “Only engines made as secondary products by manufacturers of complete aircraft, |ments found by the Commission to be i 
Other Navy units which will be pres- 1 ep lly ce cigs ge emanate come will Ge taabntes in final report. necessary in order that the proposed | Route to Be Established 
ent at the national air races include one neludes da or 103 rebuilt and reassembled airplanes and 37 without engines. | unification may be in the public interest. . 
{Not called for on schedule. “It is to be assumed that if and when| 


18-plane fighting squadron from the bat- | 


tle fleet carriers “Saratoga” and “Lex- 


ington,” and a 12-plane Marine Corps! 


fighting squadron from Quantico. 





Private Market Essential 
To Aeronautics Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


success efijoyed in the small plane field, | 


Mr. Rogers said the conditions show. 


on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This average somewhat 
exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had) 
been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufac- | 


turers report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as | that is to be wired, and then withdraw- 


shown by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or ali| 
of the wage earners may fave been on part time or for some other reason may not | 
actually have worked the entire week. Thus in some cases the number reported for a| 
given month exceeds the average for that month. 

Manufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census figures because no 
data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent. 
depreciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. 

{Value of products less cost of materials, fuel and purchased electric current. 


’ 


| 
| 


declined, as the Baird Company intended | 


|to adhere to its original plan of run-|& Ohio Railway Company of control of the 


ning a short season in the one theater | 


ing the apparatus for some months in 
erder to allow technical improvements | 
to be made. One of the improvements 
under consideration are bigger screens. 
At present the company has an arrange-| 
ment with the B. B. C. (British Broad- | 
casting Corporation) for the broadcast- 
ing of their subjects. The B. B. C. al- 


|der lease, approved. 


|road, and to abandon operation of the line 


|thorizing the Terminal Railroad Associa- 


thorizing the acquisition by the Chesapeake | used on the Victoria route and the other 
in Alaska service. 

Big Sandy & Kentucky River Railway Com- 
pany, by purchase of capital stock and un- 





Railroad Requests Permit 

Report and certificate in F. D.' No. 8284, 
permitting the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company to abandon a branch line of rail- 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road has just applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ((Finance Docket 
No. 8440) for authority to abandon 9% 


of the White Top Railway Company, Wash- 
ington County, Va., approved. 
Report and order in F. D. No. 8398, au- 


Ohio. 


To Abandon Short Line 


miles of its line of railroad from Port! 
William to Kingman, Clinton County,! 


“The reasons why the abandonment | 















SIncludes data for 35 airplanes report 

Not reported separately. 

**Includes data for 4 rebuilt seaplanes. 

tiFor 1929, 6 new and 8 rebuilt airs 
specified; for 1927, 

itDecrease. 


‘Regular Service for 


airships, balloons, parac 








ed as “bombers.” 


hips, 6 balloons and miscellaneous aircraft, not ;COMmission will hold further hea 


shutes and kites (number not reported), 


Ocean Freight 


Needed by American Cork Industry 











h oad shall A Victoria-Vancouver-Seattle air serv- 
|such supplemental plan or proposal shall|;.. .; ; : , : 

|have been formulated and submitted the ie will be ‘established by one compen 
| rings | While a second operator of an air line 
thereon, and that at such hearings all in-| between thése points and Alaska has an- 
terested parties, including the present; nounced the purchase of two new 17-pas- 
jpetitioners and any persons who have|senger seaplanes, according to trade re- 
[not yet intervened but desire to do 80,| ports received and made public by the 
}may be fully heard. Aeronautics Trade Division of the De- 
| “Applicants hereby refer to and adopt| partment of Commerce Aug. 18, 
the suggestion as to further procedure} The new Victoria-Seattle line will build 
[herein set forth in the letter addressed; @ permanent seaplane base and landing 


should be authorized,” said the applica- 
|tion, “are that the operation thereof is 
{no longer necessary to the public inter- 
lest, that said line requires the immedi- 
ate expenditure of large sums of money 
in building new bridges and other re- 
habilation which is not warranted and 
} that it can be operated by applicant only 
at a great financial loss.’ 


Hearing Date Set on 
Michigan Rail Rates 











Discrimination Is Alleged in 
Intrastate Freight Charges 





State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Aug. 16. 

The State Public Utilities Commission 
has set Sept. 18 as the date fora hear- 
ing on a complaint of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce that Michigan intrastate 
freight rates in the Central Freight As- 
sociation territory are prejudicial and 
discriminatory. 

The complaint was filed with the Com- 
| mission recently by L. G. Macomber, di- 
rector of the traffic and transportation 
department of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, against all railroads operat- 
ing in Michigan. 
| According to the complaint, the rates 
| fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission July 14, 1928, for interstate 
transportation of livestock between 
|points in Central Freight Association 
territory are much less than the rates 
still charged by the railroads on Michi- 
gan intrastate business for correspond- 
ing distances. This has resulted, it\is 
alleged, in discrimination against com- 





| 
| 





maceutical goods recently carried on a 
| considerable series of experiments with a 
| view to improving his parcel post pack- 
|age and has succeeded in developing an 
|economical packagé which meets the re- 
quirements of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. He has furnished the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce with a 
description of this package, as follows: 

At first a number of experiments were 
made with various forms of absorbent 
material packed around the bottles, the 
outer container being either waterproof 
or lined with a waterproof material. 
|None of these produced a satisfactory 
package, however, and finally this idea 
was discarded and the work directed to- 
ward finding some sort of container or 
case which would adequately protect each 
bottle. 

Obviously a case was required which 
would be light, very strong, waterproof, 
and not too expensive, and inside of this 
case must be placed a sufficient amount of 
some aborbent material to take care of 
the loss of the entire contents of the’ 
| bottle, if necessary. 

The form of protection finally adopted 
for each bottle was a five-ply fiber-board 
round mailing case, paraffin-sprayed both 
inside and out, and with a metal screw 
cap. The fiber-board of-which it is made 
tests 295 pounds 6n a standard Mullen 
tester, 


| 


{ 
| 
| 
| Tight Closure Ensured - 

A feature of this case is the fact that 
|the threads which engage the screw cap 
'when the case is closed are formed in 
the fiber board itself during*the process 
of manufacture, instead of being made of 
metal and fastened to the top of the tube, 
Such a method of construction insures 
an extremely tight closure when the cap 
is screwed down, for then the top of the 
fiber tube is pressed very closely against 
the inside of the metal cap, and, being of 
|softer material than the cap, gives just 
enough to produce the same effect as if a 
| washer were used. This case was found 
to be absolutely water-tight under tests 
conducted over a considerable period of 
time and with the package in various 
positions. 

The absorbent materials ordinarily 
used, such as bran, sawdust, etc., were 
all unsatisfactory, and the material fi- 
nally adopted was crepe wadding. In 
using this material it was found that no 
corrugated liners, pads, or disks were 
necessary, 

In assembling the packages for ship- 
ment, sheets of crepe wadding were first 
procured of such a size that they were 





he Commission by counsel to the ap-|Wharf with accommodation for planes and 
‘ s:| passengers at Vancouver. The initial in- 
vestment has been reported between $200, | 





ito t 
plicants, dated June 23, 1930, as follow 
“Tf and when such supplemental plan| 


merce in Mjchigan in favor of locali-| about 6 inches longer than the bottles, 
ties in other States, including Chicago,|and wide enough to produce an overlap 
Toledo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Buf-| of at least 2 inches and cause the bottles 


One company producing this type of 
craft sold 437 planes in 1929, and the 
success of manufacturers in this field 


‘Shipping Board Describes Circumstarces Making ‘Bridge 





“ aki . i ob ° = lhas been formulated, it is the pur ose | 900 and $250,000, the Aeronautics Trade | falo. in th ses. Each bottle 
ee ee acchen: in| Of Ships Vital to This Trade lof the applicants to file with the Com- Division has been informed. ae The complaint points out that the oS eee ‘eo dhe middle of a 
of good quality. ~ ‘mission an amended or supplemental ap- | two-story structure with hangar) published rate on cattle from Three sheet, the material was rolled around it, 


The “club’market” at the present time 


is particularly favorable for develop-| iated lines of manufacturing are depend-| Atlantic ports.” 


The American cork industry and affil- 


| 


|plication. The applicants have assumed 


loads " i , . 
oncs an average of one ship & week at | that, upon the filing of such supple- 


| space for planes on the ground floor and 
| with a machine shop and office accommo- 


ment because of the expense of insur-|ent upon a “bridge of ships,” noceeareg 
ance rates, the trade division has found.|to information made available August 18 
When the purchase and operating costs | at. the United States Shipping Board. 
of planes, including the insurance pre-| With many companies in this country de- 
miums, can be divided pro-rata among!Pendent upon foreign supplies of raw 


several users, this item of expense be-; Material, regular ocean freight service, | 
comes a less serious obstacle to the! it is claimed, is of prime importance to a 


development of the small plane business.| growing American industry. 

“Aviation clubs which can group their} The sole source of raw material, ac- 
insurance appear to be the most logical! cording to the Shipping Board, is the 
present market,” a survey remarks.! cork-producing section of the western 


! 
The cork products manufactured in| 
this country are said to be steadily in- | 
creasing in number, and import statis- | 
tics, it is added, show that the American | 
;consumers use about 50 per cent of the 
“total strip of all cork forests.” 
Cork is used, the Shipping Board pub-| 
lication shows, in the manufacture of 
linoleum, of insulation, of gaskets and | 
| bottle caps, and of other products. The| 


} 
| 
| 


mental plan, the Commission will hold} 
further hearings thereon and that at 
these hearings all interested parties, in- | 
cluding any who have not yet inter-| 
vened but desire to do so, may be fully} 
heard. Thus there will be the fullest) 
development of all matters in any way) 
affecting public interest.’ ” 


Misstaten.ents Alleged 
It was declared that the Northern 


{dations on the second floor is planned. 
|This structure will have a frontage of 
100 feet on the water, and facilities will 


|ineclude a float for the dispatching of | 


planes. Plans call for the use of 11-pas- 
senger amphibians on a daily schedule, 
the report states. 

Two new 17-passenger planes will be 





Oaks, Mich., to Detroit, 197 miles, is 28 
cents, while to Cleveland, 286 miles, it 
is 27 cents. Another illustration shows 
that. the rate to Detroit from Olivet, 
Mich., is greater than from Granger, 
Ind., which is 61 miles further away, 
while a third points ovt that the rate 
from Grand Beach, Mich., to Detroit is 
2 cents more than the rate from Chicago 
which is 55 miles further from Detroit 





| added by the Alaska-Washington Air-' than Grand Beach. 


the two ends were tucked in, the wrapped 
package slid into the case, and the metal 
top screwed down tightly. The 12 indi- 
vidual cases were then placed in the cor- 
rugated box, and the box sealed with 
sealing glue under presure in the cus- 
tomary manner. 

The complete box, holding one dozen 
8-ounce bottles, weighed 17 pounds 15 
ounces. The standard export case, con- 
taining 6 dozen of these same bottles, 
weigh 120 pounds, or 20 pounds per 
dozen. In spite of the additional protec- 





Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


|utility of these products is said to de-|Lines “at this time make no reply to 
| pend on the qualities of resilience, light,|the numerous and manifest misstate- 


| weight, low combustibility, high coeffi-| ment of facts and erroneous conclusions | 


tion given the individual bottles by this 


‘Sales and advertising programs should i i i f 
qs es and ac g prog Mediterranean, and the importation of mtehod of packing, the total weight per 


include assistance in the establishment |this product plays an important part in 





of clubs, and a close study of the opera-|ocean shipping between western Medi- 
tion of British and _ British colonial|terranean countries and the United 
clubs would be essential.” States. 
Licenses Average 351 Weekly Since most of the trade is eastbound, 
Schools are having difficulty in some{the Shipping Board points out, cork fur- 
respects, it was pointed out, although) nishes a cargo for many vessels which 
student licenses have not fallen off ap-! otherwise would be forced to return to 
preciably. The peak week for this year | their home ports in ballast, and the pres- 


ended May 10, when 781 student licenses 
were issued, while the average per week 
this year has been 351 against 392 for 
the average in 1929. This fact, Mr. 
Rogers said, indicates that it is \ad- 
visable to aid schools to reduce tuition 
costs and operate more profitably as 
well as to “push the club idea.” 

With more private users and a greater 
interest in flying on the part of the 
general consumer, the market now rep- 
resented by schools and clubs will be of 

- decreasing importance, it is_ believed. 
The export market in the immediate 
future probably will be principally for 
planes in the light-plane class for train- 
ing purposes, conditions show. 

The favorable outlook for commercia! 
transport plane manufacturers, a_ re- 
port explains, is caused by the Watres 
bill, and the recent success of “short 
haul passenger operators” who will ex 
pand along “air ferry” lines. The fac 
tor, however, which will develop. aero 
nautics manufacturing to the propor 
tions of a major industry, according t 
, survey, “is not likely to be air trans 

$e or military aviation so much a: 


ership of aircraft. 


ent steamship seryices operated .by the 
Shipping Board between Spain and New 
Orleans is built to a large degree around 
the importation of “corkboard insulation” 
through the southern port. 

The bulkiness and light weight of cork 
makes storage of raw material in this 
country impossible in large quantities, it 
is explained, emphasizing the need for 


regular transoceanic service to facilitate | 


steady supply through importation. 
Cork products produced in this coun- 


try, according to the Shipping Board, are | 


consumed largely in this country, al- 
though some products derived from this 
raw material are important items in ex- 
port trade. The total tonnage of Ameri- 
can cork products exports, shipped in 
large quantities in American ships, the 
Board points out, is small in comparison 
vith the volumé of raw material impor- 
ations. 


“An indication of the volume of cork-! 


vood imported and consumed,” says an 


cient of friction, insulating efficiency, | 
themical inertness, and resistance to! 
|liquid penetration possessed by the raw 
material. 

There is an increasing volume of ship- 
ping business in this field, it is said, al- 
{though full cargoes of cork are not al-| 
; Ways the case. 


Hickory and Ash Exports 
Sent to Many Countries, 





| 
{Continued from Page 5.] 
countries, and the West Indies make up 
an important market for these woods. | 
Doubtless quantities of ash lumber sent 
to these markets were used more or less 
in automobile-body work, although some 
of the lumber may ve been of the 
brown ash and used for furniture or 
|interior-trim purposes, 
| The only South American countries 
| that did not purchase American ash and 
|hickory products in 1929 were the Falk- | 
jland Islands and French Guiana. The 
| purchases of handles were the most im- 
| portant, followed by logs, lumber, and 
oars. 

The Union of South Africa is the prin- 
|cipal market on that continentfor ash | 


i 
| 


| Montana, it was declared that “appli- 
‘cants deny that said 


|in this proceeding, and, on the contrary, | 


/ it so desired.” 


of law contained in the so-called brief | 
and argument in support of said peti- 
tion (Minnesota’s), since said brief and 
argument is not incorporated by refer-| 
ence or otherwise in said petition and 
is not a part thereof.” 

In connection with certain allegations 
contained in the petition of the State of 


etitioner, or any 
of the citizens of the State of Montana, 
were denied the right to présent their 
interests and rights in the issues involved 


applicants aver that, as appears by the, 
record herein, numerous Montana inter-| 
ests, including representatives of the 
public in said State, intervened herein 
and appeared and offered evidence both | 
for and against the applicants’ proposals, 
and that said petitioner intervened herein 
and had full opportunity to be heard had 


Simultaneously with the receipt of the | 
reply of the Northern Lines, the State 
of Illinois filed a petition with the Com- 
mission adopting Minnesota’s allegations 
and urging reopening and further con- 
sideration of the proceedings. 








for ash lumber, and took over 600,000 
feet last year. Most of this was probably 


| 
} 


‘rticle in the August issue of the ‘“Mer-| and hickory. The quantities credited to| bough} for the important coach and auto 
hant Marine Bulletin,” “is shown by|Portuguese Africa are partly transit | building industry in South Africa, but 


he fact that the largest manufactyrer of | shipments 


terminating in the Union. 


|the correspondingly important furniture 


cork products in the United States un-! This country is the third largest market industry may have taken some of it. 






The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 18 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 


14859 and Related Cases—Southern 
Produce Company et al. v. Denison & Pa- 
cific Suburban Railway Company et al. 

1, Shipments of bananas and coconuts, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Galveston, 
Tex., to destinations in Texas found to be 
import in character, and therefore within 
our jurisdiction. 

2. Rates on, bananas and coconuts, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from New 
Orleans, La., and subports taking the samc 
rates, and from Galveston to destinations 
in Oklahoma and Texas found unreasonable, 
and reparation awarded. Reasonable rates 
for the future presesiped from the origins 
named to destinations in Texas and from 


No. 


| Galveston to Hugo, Okla. 


3. Rates on bananas, lemons, and oranges, 
in mixed carloads, from New Orleans to 


Cuero, Tex., found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rate prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 


4. Upon further consideration, findings in 
former reports\in Dawson Produce Co. v. 


|A. & V. Ry. Co, 101 I. C. C. 196, 113 I. C,|ing and wrapping paper from t 


C, 454, and Gugenheim-Goldsmith Co. v. G., 
H. & &. A. Ry. Co. 113 I. C. C, 450, 118 
I. C. C. 681. 

No. 14530 and Related Cases—-West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Company v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company et al. 

1. Upon complaints involving the generai 
structure of rates on printing and wrap- 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





|ping paper, paperboard boxes, and paper- 
board, in carloads, in gentral and trunk-line 
territories and between those territories: 
Found, that the rates on printing and wrap- 
|ping paper and paperboard boxes for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent 
;that they may exceed the sixth-class rates 
prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 164 I. C, C, 314, that the rates on 
paperboard will be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they may exceed 25 per cent of 
the first-class rates prescribed therein, and 
that the unifo establishment of these 
bases will reméve undue prejudice and 
jpreference now existing in the present 
rates. 

2. Upon further argument, maximum rea- 
sonable rate ‘of 20 cents prescribed on 
printing and wrapping paper, in carloads, 
from the Fox River group in Wisconsin 
to Chicago and certain other destinations 
in northern Illinois. Former report, 66 
I. C. C. 571, modified. H 

3. Rates on newsprint and printing paper 
from Niagara Falls and North Tonawanda, 
N. Y,, to Chicago, Il., found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. A 

4. Upon further argument, rates on print- 
he Fox River 
|group to destinations in Illinois, Wiscon- 
|sin, and Iowa in effect in 1921 and 1922 
|found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
|cial, Complaint dismissed. Former report, 
80 I. Cx C. 217, reversed. 

5. Order in Michigan Paper Mills Traffic 
Asso, v. A., T. & SF. Ry. Co., 59 1. C. C. 
649, vacated, 





dozen has been reduced over 10 per cent. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 









Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 


been announced as follows: 

No. 23706.—Standard Oil Company of 
Kentucky of Louisville, Ky., v. The Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad. Against 
rates of 55 cents to Tuskegee and 56% 
cents to Ashland, Ala., on shipments, in 
tank cars, of petroleum gasoline, refined 
oil, and lubricating oils, from Baton Rouges 
La., as unjust and unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial to complainants, and preferen- 
tial of competitors-at Mobile and Pensa: 
cola. Ask for reparation and the establish: 
ment of just and reasonable rates. 

No. 23707.—Dickason Sand & Gravel Com: 
pany of Dickason, Pitt, Cayuga, Ind, v 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et af 
Against alleged refusal of defendants t 
establish rates from Dickason, Ind, o» 
basis prescribed by the Commission in it 
decision in Dockets 2306 and 2307 as result 
ing in the application of rates which wer, - 
and are unjust, unreasonable, discrimina, 
tory and preferential. Ask for cease a 
desist order, the establishment of just, ree 
sonable and nondiscriminatory rates an’ 

arges. ‘ 
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Decreased Loans 


And Investments 
Shown for Week 


Principal Change in Borrow- 
ings for ‘Week Is Decline 
Of $12,000,000 at New 
York Member 











The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Aug. 13, made 
public Aug. 18, ‘shows decreases for the 
week of $71,000,000 in loans an 
ments, $19,000,000 in Government depos- 
its and $13,000,000 in borrowings from 
Federal reserve banks, and increases of 
$41,000,000 in net demand deposits and 
$37,000,000 in time deposits. , 

Loans on securities, which at all re- 
porting banks were $58,000,000 below 
the previous week’s total, declined $54,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $9,000,- 
000 in the Cleveland district and $6,000,- 
000 in the Chicago district, and increased 
$21,000,000 in the San Francisco district. 
“All other” loans increased $20,000,000 
‘in the New York district, $11,000,000 in 
the Philadelphia district and $9,000,000 
at all reporting banks, and declined $11,- 


| 
| 
| 





000,000 in the Chicago district and $8,- 
000,000 in the San Francisco district. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $14,000,000 in the 
New York district and $17,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. Holdings of other se-| 
curities declined $24,000,000 in the New | 
York district and increased $11,000,000 | 
in the Chicago district, all reporting | 
banks showing a net reduction of $5,-| 
000,000. y a 

The principal change in borrowings | 
from Federal reserve banks for the week | 
was a decline of $12,000,000 at the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities of weekly reporting member 
banks, together with changes during the 
week and the year ending Aug. 13, 1930, 
follows: one 

(A summary of the principal as- 
sets and liabilities of weekly report- 
ing member banks, together with 
changes during the week and the 
year ended Aug. 138, 1930, will be 
found on the bottom of this page.) 


Mississippi Will Sell Notes | 
To Pay for Retiring Bonds' 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Aug. 18. | 


Mississippi short term notes to an ag-) 
gregate of $1,000,000 will be sold Sept. 
1, according to an oral statement Aug. 
11 by Governor Bilbo, to reimburse the 
State treasury for money used in retir- 
ing State-bonds. The sale will be neces- 
sary, he stated, as a result of the re- 
fusal of New York attorneys to approve 
the proposed sale of $850,000 of State 
retunding bonds. ; 

The bids received for the refunding 
bonds were rejected because of a legal 
technicality, the New York firm being 
unable to approve the issue until its va- 
lidity has been passed upon by the State 
Supreme Court. The Legislature au- 
thorized the State Treasurer to retire 
the outstanding bonds out of money in 
the treasury prior to its authorization 
of the issuance of refunding bonds, 
which makes the entire transaction of 
doubtful legality in the opinion of the 
attorneys. ' re 

The shért term notes will be of six 
months’ maturity, the due date being 
Mar. 15, 1931. 


Steam Power Plants 


To Aid Water Units! 


| 
| 
| 
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Drop in Rivers Found Slow in 
Many Instances 





' 

Further decreases in production of | 
electricity by public utility plants op- 
erating with water power can more than 
be made up by the output of plants 
using steam power, it was stated orally 
Aug. 18 by A. H. Horton of the power 
resources division of the Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior. 

Low levels in streams supplying water 
for power plants has caused a decline 
in the percentage of the output of elec- 
tricity by such plants, while the stock 
market depression of last Fall and en- 
suing business deflation have held pro- 
duction of power from all plants to about 
the same totals as last year, Mr. Hor- 
ton said. Usually there is about a 10 
per cent increase annually in power pro- 
duction, it was explained. Consequently 
steam plants which had planned to ex- 
pand equipment to take care of an in- 
crease can utilize that equipment, as 
well as emergency apparatus if neces- 
sary, to offset the drop in the output 
of electricity by water power. Thus no 
power shortage is expected. 

Probably the demand for power dur- 
ing the rest of the year will not be great 
enough to overcome the effects of the 
business slump and bring the usual 10 
per cent gain, it was pointed out. Many 
industries have been operating reduced 
forces on shorter hours and curtailed' 
schedules and hence have not required 
as much electricity as they ordinarily 
would. Building and construction opera- 
tions likewise have fallen off, it was, 
stated, and the result has been to pre-| 
vent an increase in a domestic consump- | 
tion of electric power. | 

Mr. Horton said it was his impression 
that there would be no appreciable drop 
in the output of electric power by water- 
power plants. While the prevalent be- 
lief is that rivers are drying up rap- 
idly, actually they are dropping slowly 
in many instances, for they are being 
supplied with ground water, which likely 
fell some months ago as rain and is just 
now reaching the rivers. Summer dry- 
ness is usually not felt until October 
or November, Mr. Horton said. Thus 
effects of the drought of the last few 
weeks will not be apparent for some 
time. 

Almost continuous rainfall from now 
until October or November might keep 
rivers from falling, it was stated. But 
they have already dropped nearly to the 
minimum, in all probability, so that even 
without rainfall further extensive de- 
clines would be unlikely. The output of 
electricity by water power should not be 
appreciably lower, therefore, it was said. 

It was pointed out that such produc- 
tion for June was not greatly below the! 
total for May, and while no data are yet | 
available for July, the decline again is 
likely to be slight, in the opinion of Mr. 
Horton. 








| 
| 





j ent or, if you cannot come personally, to 


| with the Federal plan, the Governor of 
| the State of Oklahoma at once appoint | 
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Federal Finance 


ncies for Drought Relief 


Age 
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Bank Deposits 


Are Formed in Several States 





Committees Organized by 1 


1 Governors in Compliance 


With Plans of President Hoover for Emergency 
« Action to Help Situation 


[Continued fr 


you have ‘taken to aid the drought- 
stricken areas of the country. Okla- 


| homa is having the same difficulties and 
} many counties in our State are in serious 


condition. 7 
“As result of long drought we desire 


gram of the Federal Government for re- 
lief in this emergency. We have today 


Federal Government and have appointed 
a state-wide committee to take charge 
of drought relief work. We are proceed- 
ing upon the plans as announced at 
White House conference held last Thurs- 
day. We will greatly appreciate any 
suggestions 
give us.” 


Telegraphs to Red Cross 


His telegram to Mr. Baxter follows: | 


“We have today had an extensive con- 
ference dealing with the drought situa- 
tion in Oklahoma and have appointed a 
state-wide committee to deal with the 
situation. This committee will have its 
first meeting at the Governor’s office 
next Tuesday morning at nine o’clock. 
We most cordially invite you to be pres- | 


send your representatives. We are pro- 
ceeding upon the plans announced at 
White House conference last Thursday. 
I am convinced we are going to need 
some emergency relief in Oklahoma and 
we are very anxious to have the coop- 
eration and assistance of the Red Cross.” 

The action was taken after Governor 
Holloway conferred with representatives | 
of the State Chamber of Commerce, a 
number of citizens and representatives 
of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress. | 


Resolution Approves Committee 
_ A resolution was adopted in that meet- 
ing with the approval of the Governor. | 
It stated in part: 
Be it reseolved that, in compliance 


a State drought relief committee and 
that he wire President Hoover and rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Washington, that Oklahoma 
desires to be included in such measures 
of relief as are made available to the 
farmers of the country; and that the 
citizens of this State will cooperate in| 
the execution of such relief; that all 
members of the Oklahoma delegation be 
advised and requested to cooperate in 
planning and carrying out the proper 
relief measures; that the State Drought | 
Relief Committee, acting in cooperation 
with the Government, cause to be ap- 
pointed, in line with the Federal plan, 
a subcommitte for each county; that ar-| 
rangements be at once made for a sur- | 
vey of the conditions in the various} 
counties of the State, said survey to be! 
conducted through the extension depart- | 
ment of the A. & M. College, the State 
Board of Agriculture, State Chamber of 
Commerce, the local chambers of com- 
merce and the farm agents of each| 
county. 

Be it further resolved that we strongly 
urge the farmers of the State to refrain 
from marketing at present panic prices 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, hogs and poul- 
try that should remain upon their farms 
and contribute to the support of their 
families wntil the crops of 1931 can be 
harvested. 

Be it further resolved that 
strongly urge upon the farmers 
the drought-stricken sections the 
portance and necessity of remaining 
upon their farms and in their home 
counties, to the end that bona-fide farm- 
ers that deserve relief and will be en- | 
titled to receive same may obtain it by 
remaining on their farms and in the 
counties where they are known. 








we 
in 
im- 





Virginia Commission 
On Drought Formed 


Two Members Confer With 
Secretary of Agriculture 





Commonwealth of Virginia: 
é Richmond, Aug. 18. | 

Virginia’s drought-relief commission 
has been appointed by Governor John} 
Garland Pollard in accordance with the | 
plan approved at the President's confer- 
ence of Governors, it was stated at the 
Governor’s office. 

The personnel of the commission was 
announced as follows: Harry F. Byrd, | 
of Berryville, former Governor, war- | 
time fuel administrator and _horticul-| 
turist, chairman; Frederic W. Scott, of 
Richmond, banker; Arthur C. Needles, | 
of Roanoke, president of the Norfolk &| 
Western Railway; John R. Hutcheson, | 
of Blacksburg, director of the extension | 
division of the State Department of 
Agriculture, Virginia Polytechnic Insti-| 
tute, and Robert H. Angell, of Roanoke, | 
representing the American Red Cross. 

The commission held its organization 
meeting Aug. 16 and Chairman Byrd, 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Hutcheson were in 
Washington Aug. 18 for a conference 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- | 
thur M. Hyde, it was stated at Governor | 
Pollard’s office. | 





West Virginia Plans 
To Assist Farmers. 


or cooperation you may} 


| districts affected by the drought, in the ! 


| Convene in Tennessee’ 


Commissioner Explains Plan| 


|of Agriculture, Dr. W. J. Fitts, upon his 
}return from the Washington conference 


| personal 


“ 
om Page 8.) 


Railroad; David B. Crawford, of Par- 
kersburg, banker and _ business man; 
Mrs. Donald Clark, of Huntington; F. 
| D. Drumheller, of Charleston, banker; 
| E. S. Humphrey, of Belleville, president 
‘of the West Virginia Farm Bureau, and 


|that Oklahoma be included in the pro-| Tom B. Foulk, of Wheeling, attorney. 


| Governor Conley stated that he had 


asked Mr. Gore to calla meeting of the 


d invest-' formulated plans to cooperate with the committee at once. 





‘Nebraska to Organize 


Drought Relief Group 


'Governor Weaver Says State 
Will Cooperate in General Task 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 18. 

Governor A. J. Weaver issued a state- 
ment Aug. 18 approving President 
Hoover’s plans for relief of drought- 
stricken communities in several States. 
He said he would appoint a State organ- 
ization to cooperate with the Federal 
Government. 

Nebraska, as usual, said the Governor, 
has a large surplus of food and feed 
grains as well as forage. ; 

“State organization in Nebraska will 
be of limited character, but sufficient for 
full cooperation with all outside agen- 
cies, as well as to meet the Nebraska 
situation,” he said. “If any local organi- 
zations are needed, outside of constituted 
authorities, they will be provided.” 


Sale of Surplus Feed 
Of Colorado Advised 


| 
| 





Governor Adams Favors Ship- 
ments to Drought Areas 


State of Colorado: 

/ Denver, Aug. 18. | 
Instead of shipping Montana sheep 
and cattle to other States where feed | 
is plentiful, it would be more feasible | 
to ship Colorado’s surplus feed to the 


opinion of Governor William H. Adams. | 

Discussing a telegram received from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, suggesting the possibility of send- 
ing Montana livestock to Colorado, Gov- | 
ernor Adams said: 

“We believe the more feasible plan 
would. be to ship out Colorado’s surplus 
feed to the districts affected by the 
drought, and I am sure that the farm- 
ers of Colorado would be glad to help 
their fellow farmers and stockmen of 
other States by selling their feeds at 
a reasonable price. The herds affected 
by the drought are largely stock herds, 
the ownership of which the stockmen 
and farmers want to retain. The situ- 
ation would be vastly different if these 
herds were comprised of beef cattle and 
en route to market. Colorado has a 
great amount of feed ‘for livestock, 
thanks to abundant rains, and our sur- 
plus is available to those stockmen and 
farmers less fortunately situated. I| 
will so advise Secretary Hyde.” 








Agriculture Leaders 





Of Drought Relief Loans, | 


State of Tennessee: | 

Nashville, Aug. 18. 

County farm agents, agricultuyal | 
teachers and workers in the division of | 
agricultural extension were called into 
conference by the State Commissioner 


on drought relief. 

Dr. Fitts explained the work of the 
Washington conference and outlined the 
plans for Federal loans to be advanced. 
He stated that Governor Henry H. Hor- 
ton will appoint a State relief commit- 
tee consisting of the Governor, the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, bankers, farm- 
ers, business men, and extension work- 
ers. ° 





Drought Conference 
Planned in Arkansas’ 
aondeae ne | 
Unemployment Relief Also to 
Be Considered at Meeting 











State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Aug. 18. 


Plans for a program of drought and| 
unemployment relief in Arkansas will be 
formulated Aug. 20 when H. T. Harrison, | 
representative of Governor | 
Harvey Parnell, returns from Washing- 
ton and submits his report, it was an-| 
nounced Aug. 18 at the governor’s office. | 

A State-wide conference of -business, | 
agricultural and health leaders is! 


. | Planned by the governor, it was stated, | 
Governor Selects Group to Aid ,and the governor announced that “every | 
In Directing Drou ht Relie jagency and resource of the State gov-| 
& & R f ‘ernment will be coordinated with Fed- | 
iin Ga Wie te ;eral funds to assure immediate aid.” 
State o est Virginia: |= 
Charleston, Aug. 18. | 
The appointment of a committee of | 





Conley in directing drought relief in 

















Rise in Federal 
Expenditures for 


Jul 


| 


To Show Decrease 





General expenditures of the Federal 
| Departments for the first month of the 
| fiscal year show an increase of $17,532,- 
| 262.65 over July, 1929, according to a 
statement on classified expenditures of 
|the Government made public Aug. 18 
by the Treasury Department. 


Only the Departments of Agriculture 
and Labor showed decreases in their July 
ee while the District of Co- 
|ldmbia furnished the third and last re- 
duction in the classified list of general 
expenditures. 

, On July 148 President Hoover an- 
| nounced following a Cabinet meeting that 
|the department heads were making a 





| searching inquiry looking toward all re- | 


ductions in expenditures vhich would not 

|interfere with the we ae pro- 
' gram of speeding up building, r#ers and 
harbors work and Federal-aid road con- 
struction. He pointed out that budget 
estimates for the current fiscal year, if- 
cluding the postal deficit, were $4,203,- 
254,457 as compared with expenditures 
in the fiscal year of 1930 aggregating 
| $3,994,152,487, or a difference of $209,- 
102,970. 


Reduction Expected 
“I am confident,” President Hoover 
said on that occasion, “that we will find 
measures for very considerable reduc- 


|tions of actual outlays below the 
amounts appropriated.” 
| Comparative figures for the first 


;month of this fiscal year and July of 


last year, however, show an increased 
outlay of funds in every Department ex- 
cept Agriculture and Labor. The largest 
increase is shown in the account of the 
War Department which handles_ the 
rivers and harbors work. In July of 
this year the War Department spent 
$47,747,076.08 as against $40,912,770.94 
in July of 1929, or a difference of 
$6,834,305.14, 


The Commerce Department showed an| cy 
increase of $3,996,168.75, or the next|age rate of about 
largest in the classification of general | year. 


expenditures. The July outlay 
$7,298,952.83 as compared w 
784.08 last year. 


The Treasury Department, in whose | 
domain falls the public building program, | erage price was 17.7 cens per pound and | 


yls Reported 


Departments of Labor and| 


Agriculture and District of | 
Columbia Are Only Ones| 





, AUGUST 19, 1930 


Business Conditions 


Ss 


The supply of \flue-cured tobacco this 
year probably will be slightly larger than 


the crop Aug. 1 and the statistics of 
stocks on hand July 1, but when al- 
lowance is made for the normal increase 
in consumption, the supply will last for 
:a slightly smaller number of months, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
Aug. 18. 


Prices at the beginning of the mar- 
|keting s@ason were between 25 and 30 
per cent. lower than last year, but they 
increased slightly in the second week 
of the season, the Department said. Ex- 
|ports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, were larger than in the preceding 
year. The statement follows in full 
text: 


| Total Acreage 
| Said to Be Larger 


During the first week of the market- 
ing season in Georgia prices averaged 
10.58 cents per pound compared with} 
about 19 cents last season. he quality | 
of the crop is below that of 1929 but for 
the same grades prices were between 
25 and 30 per cent below those of last 
season. Prices improved slightly dur- 
ing the second week but were still fully 
20 per cent below those for the same} 
|grades last season. During the first 
week of the marketing season in South | 
|Carolina prices were about in line with! 
\those prevailing during the second week; 
in Georgia. 

The total acreage of flue-cured types | 
is 3.5 per cent larger than in 1929. The} 
production indicated on Aug. 1 is 758,- 
700,000 pounds, compared with a crop of 
750,700,000 pounds in 1929. Yields per 
acre materially below those of last year 
are indicated in Virginia and slightly be- 
low last year in Georgia, while yields 
slightly higher than last year are indi- 
cated in South Carolina. In the re- 
minder of the belt the yields indicated 
by Aug. 1 crop conditions and stocks on 
July 1 is 1,358,000,000 pounds compared 
with 1,340,700,000 pounds in 1929 and 
1,305,800,000 pounds in 1928. 

Since 1916 thé consumption of flue- 
red tobacco has increased at an aver- 
33,000,000 pounds a 
Allowing for this increase in con- 





A WaS| sumption the number of months’ supply 
ith $3,802,-| this season is slightly less than that at | 


the beginning of either of the two pre- 
vious seasons. 


spent $16,976,426.53 in July as against} in 1929 it was 18.1 cents per pound. 


$14,636,005.46 last year for an increase 
of $2,340,421.07. The next greatest ex- 
penditure increase was shown by the 
Veterans’ Bureau which expended $39,- 


came to $284,309,881.28 


month of this fiscal year was only $25,- 
000,000 as compared with $103,864,950 
in July, 1929. 





U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 15 
Made Public Aug. 18 





Receipts 
Customs receipts ......... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
WOWOROO 2 ise i cdeehen 04a 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$1,330,640.01 
os eaeeececekk 946,128.95 
2,984,242.13 


Total ordinary receipts $6,031,769.65 





Balance previous day ..... 105,155,486.97 
| OUR, sin5s 50s ekaneese> $111,187,256.62 
| Expenditures 
| Gerteral expenditures ..... $6,988,130.81 
| Interest on public debt ... 95,166.47 

Refunds of receipts ....... 176,895.57 

Panama Canal on. cscccecas 34,647.91 

Operations in special ac- 

MOR a a ula-cigc aca cleea Kk 933,876.02 

Adjusted service certificate 

SG. bs'b 500 de 0 baenass 63,587.55 

Civil service retirement 

DR Se oe ag aia ee ne 31,479.62 


Investment of trust funds 332,079.20 


Total ordinary expendi- 


SUNOR os vaca nnndaiasn $8,655,863.15 

Other public debt expendi- 
DEORE sad inakdaaacmankaas 159,263.75 
| Balance today ...cccccccee 102,372,129.72 
| WOM issiicacaskcwaas $111,187,256.62 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


seven to cooperate with Governor W. G.| Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Aug. 13, 1930, 


(In millions of dollars.) 











West Virginia under the plan outlined | Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich, Atla. 
by President Hoover at the Governors’ | Loans and investments—total 23,092 1,511 9,330 1,276 2,275 649-584 
conference last week was announced | se — — — 
onally by Governor Conley Aug. 18. Loans—total ....... caguaasan 1,138 6,896 937 1,499 467 449 

he Governor also announced that! a — eee - 7 some 
plans were under way to give unem-| On eee sa = - = — . 
ployed farmers work on the State road Investments—total .. 373 21434 338 Ti7 183 135 
system and directed the State Road ee as, ae poxiael ae 
Commission to put the plan into effect.| U.S. Govt. securities ..... 151 1,187 "9 371 81 61 

As chairman of the committee Gov- Other securities . 222 1,247 260 405 102 74 
ernor Conley named Howard M. Gore, | Reserve with F, R. 100 852 88 idl 41 38 
of Clarksburg, former Governor and Cash in vault ‘ 15 58 12 29 11 9 
former Secretary of Agriculture in the pee demand deposits . tS 6,181 754 1,147 852 338 
Cabinet of President Coolidge. he | 5 he Sepesite tae us eat = aees ag a4 
other members are John J. Cornwell, of | acta inate Renee = 66 156 101 137 83 16 
Romney, former Governor and now gen-| Due to banks .........).... 130 1,092 223 345 108 96 
eral counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio! Borrowings from F. R. Bank 2 12 1 4 4 8 






770,758.56 | 


Increase Reported 
In Domestic Consumption 











as compared |in the Philippine Islands, with a bad ef-|In contrast, imports from the United 
| with $349,824,915.36 for July of last|fect on the demand for all types of|States declined in quantity from 2,600,- 
year. The difference in favor of July|American piece goods, according to in- | 832 square yards in 1928 to 2,371,765 in| 
this year is largely accounted for in|formation from the Trade Commissioner | 1929, and “in value from $753790 to! 
the sinking fund item which for the first |@t Manila, Harvey V. Rohrer, made pub- | ¢590 988. 


lic on Aug. 16 by the Department of | 
Commerce. 

Japanese manufacturers offer new and 
attractive designs at prices competing 
effectively in many cases with ordinary 
cotton prints, says the statement, which 
was prepared by Edward T. Pickard, 





upply of Flue-cured Tobacco 
Expected to Increase Slightly 


Exports Larger for Year Ended June 30, Department of 
Agriculture Reports, Predicting Improved Prices 
Unless Crop Is Materially Greater 


last year, as indicated by condition of 


‘ 


AvTHORIZzED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THe UNITED STATES DAILY 


Domestic Trade 








Changes in Status 
—of— 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
uring the week ending Aug. 16 were 
announced Aug. 18 by the Comptroller 
General as follows: 

Application to organize received with ti- 
tles requested: 

Wurtsboro National Bank, Wurtsboro, 
N. Y.; correspondent, George B. Wixson, 
Wurtsboro, N. Y., $25,000 capital. 

The City National Bank of Forest City, 
N. C.; correspondent, G. B. Harrill, Forest 
City, N. C., $50,000 capital. 

Charters issued: 

The Northwestern National Bank of 
Litchfield, Minn.; president, F. M. March; 
cashier, W. C. Hinterman; $75,000 capital. 

First National Bank in Phillips, Wis.3 
president, Henry Niebauer; cashier, Joe 
Kolar; $25,000 capital. 






riod were 5.2 per cent larger than the 
previous year compared with an increase 
of 13.3 per cent for the year ended June 
30, 1929, and an increase of 8.2 per cent 
for the previous year. It may be that 
unfavorable business conditions affected 
|consumption during the early part of 
1930 or it may turn out that cigarette 
| consumption is increasing at a slightly 
| Slower rate. In either case present indi- 
/cations are that the domestic consump- 
| tion of this type of tobacco during the 


7 Sp, 






| 429,900,000 pounds compared with 414,- 


| current year will exceed that of the year , 
| just closed. 
Exports of flue-cured tobacco during 


the year ended June 30, 1930, were! 


400,000 pounds in 1929 and 328,900,000 
pounds the previous year. The United) 
Kingdom and China are the principal 
importing countries. 

There has been some uncertainty as 
to the effect of low exchange rate and 
unsettled conditions in China. However, 
exports to China during the past few 
months have exceeded those of the cor- 
responding period of the previous year 
and recent reports indicate that the 
cigarette trade in China is active. The 
total exports to China during the year) 
just ended were 127,100,000 pounds com- | 
pared with 131,300,000 pounds, the ex-| 
ceptionally large total of the previous 
year. 


Some Improvement 


In Prices Predicted 


Exports to the United Kingdom dur- | 
ing the year ended June 30, 1930, were 


| president, 


| Bank, Fontanelle, lowa; 


The First National Bank of New Hobbs, 
N. Mex.; president, J. F. Matchett; cashier, 
J. A. Johnson; $25,000 capital. 

First National Bank in Plainview, Tex.; 
E. M. Carter; cashier, J. G. 
Daugherty; $100,000 capital. 

The First National Bank of Washington 


Court House, Ohio; president, Avery G, 
Clinger; cashier, R. Owen Harrison; 100, 
000 capital. 

Voluntary liauidations: 

The Commercial National Bank of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; effective Aug. 5, 1930; liquie 
dating agent, C. A. Garlock, Fort Dodge; 


absorbed by The Fort Dodge National Bank, 


| No. 2763; $100,000 capital. 


The National Bank of Commerce of Ogs 
den, Utah; effective June 10, 1930; liquidate 
ing agent and absorbed by Commercial See 
curity Bank of Ogden, Utah; $250,000 cape 
ital. 


The First National Bank of Fontanell 
Iowa; effective Aug. 12, 1930; liquidating 
agent and absorbed by the State Savings 


25,000 capital. 


The Union National Bank of New Kens- 
| ington, Pa.; effective Aug. 7, 1930; liquidate 
ing committee, E. B. Rowe, B. H. Thompe 
son and S. C. Bednar; absorbed by the Loe 


an Trust Company 


g of New Kensington, 
Pa.; $100,000 capital. 


In 1928 the season’s av- | 





186,600,000 pounds compared with 171,-| The First National Bank of Blue Hill, 
400,000 pounds the previous year. Stocks| Nebr.; effective Apr. 29, 1930; liquidating 
in the three ports of entry (London, | agent, C. F. Gund, Blue Hill, Nebr.; absorbed 
Liverpool and Glasgow) are slightly | by Commercial Bank, Blue Hill, Nebr.; $50,< 


| : 
caine . saan | 000 capital. 
larger than a year ago. However, the | The Hutto National Bank, Hutto, Tex.; 
exports of flue-cured tobacco 


to the! : ‘ mis HiRes |’ 
a . 3 -y,. | effective July 30, 1930; liquidating agents 
United Kingdom have increased rapidiy| 4, w. Swenson and Eric E. Brown, Hutto, 


in recent years and under these condi-| Tex.; succeeded by First National Bank in 
tions a small increase in stocks at the Hutto, Hex., No. 13475; $25,000 capital. 
ports of entry does not necessarily mean | 
unfavorable market conditions. Colonial 
grown flue-cured tobacco does not ap-, 
pear ‘to be making much headway in| 
displacing American-grown types and} 
exports to the United Kingdom this sea- | 
son are expected to compare favorably | 
with those of the past two seasons. | 
In view of the fact that the present | 
indicated supply is slightly smaller, | 
when measured by the disappearance of | 
the previous year, than the supply of | 
the past two seasons, and the turther| 
| fact that prices at present are about 20} 
per cent under those of last season, grade | 
considered, some improvement in prices 
appears probable as the season advances | 
unless the crop turns out to be ma-| 


| 
| 


Foreign Exchange 





New York, Aug. 18.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purp@gse of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 



















339,853.91. last month for an increase of?. During the past five years the increase |terially larger than is indicated by the| Austria (schilling) ..........-++ 14.1195 
$2,168,673.28 over July, 1929. in the quantity of flue-cured tobacco | Aug. 1 conditions. In 1921 the marketing| Belgium (belga) ...........00++ 13.9809 
| used in making cigarettes has more than | season opened when the business reces-| Bulgaria (lev) ......-..+seeee+s 7203 
Items Are Compared offset the decrease in the quantity used| sion was at its low point and the price) (zechoslovakia (krone) ......+. 2.9662 
The Treasury’s statement shows the|in making chewing and smoking tobacco. | improved materially as the season ad- ener a 
|following comparative figures: for those; The net. increase in domestic consump-| vanced. The season’s average in Georgia, 5/5 3") a. 
|items in the classification of, general ex-|tion during this period has averaged al-|in 1921 was about 12 cents per pound,|! france (Srane). oo ccccc ee 
penditures showing increases, in July,| most 5 per cent per year. During the | and the season’s average in Virginia was| Germany (reichsmark) ......... 
1930, over July, 1929: Legislative estab- | year ended June 30, 1930, the increase | about 23 cents per pound. The improve-} Greece (drachma) .........+.e-e 
lishment, $3,050,760.04 as against $1,816,-; Was about 3 per cent. Cigarette tax! ment in prices is not expected to be so| Hungary (pengo) ........sese0- 
770.82; White House, $82,151.70 as|sales maintained about the usual rate| marked this season unless the crop| Italy (lira) ...........seeeeeees 
against $50,193.18; Justice, $2,897,847.48 | of growth from July to December, 1929,|turns out to be materially less than is| aan (quiiter) <ovssnens 26.8112 
as against $2,671,367.61; Post Office, $13,- | being 9 per cent larger than for the cor-! now indicated. Should the prices of the| Pelande aoe x sigaeng Ame naisie . | ee 
001.49 as’ against nothing; Navy, $30,-|Tesponding period of the previous year, | first two weeks of the marketing sea- Portugal “(escudo). .cccesccte soe 
880,321.58 as against $30,216,679.30; | Were about the same as the previous year | son prevail through the season and farm-| Rumania (leu) ........- ner a 
State, $1,369,106.09 as against $1,319,-| during the first five months of 1930 and| ers react to prices and other factors in| Spain (peseta) .....+seeseeeee ° 
284.79; Interior, $25,460,723.91 as against |i June, 1930, were about 8 per cent| planting as in other recent, years the| Sweden (krona) ......ceeeeeees 26.8789 
$24,972,139.55; Independent offices and larger than the previous year. The total| acreage in 1931 would be materially | Switzerland (franc) .....+++e++ 19.4524 
commissions, $3,162,832.05 as against $2,- cigarette tax sales for the 12-month pe-! reduced. a Yugoslavia (dinar) ......- cosey  aeldee 
1841,303.72, we! ee > Sod8el 
The Agriculture Department spent . sieewar | China (Mexican dollar) ........ 28.3000 
|s16/190,00035 fora reketon ot ser, | SALes of Rayon Fabrics to Filipinos | ee Sere Re sane eae 
993.88; the Department of Labor, pune. B H A e | jodie SOND 63255 eae cea eesee oe 
360.58 for a reduction of $79,754.65, an J Japan (yen)... ssseeeeeeeeees 49.3856 
the District of Columbia, $3,102,480.65 _ apan urts merican Imports Singapore (dollar) ... ae 
for a reduction of $328,562.48. Boy Bete : ee 
at Hoover’s statement of July | soreeten "as 
, giving last year’s outlay as $3,994,- ISS. th | Argentina (peso, gold) 
152.487, totaled ali ordinary expenditures Trade Commissioner Reports Methods of Competition Brazil levee) : 7 
and public debt retirements in addition W hich Capture Even Cotton Print Market | Chile (peso) 
to the general departmnetal expendi- ; ; Uruguay (peso) 
tures. The total expenditures in July 3 , | Colombia (peso) ...+++++.++++ee 
chargeable against ordinary receipts|, Japan is selling more rayon fabrits;value of $82,129, in the previous year. | Batsilver -.-.0ss eee 








ing quoted at 0.40 yen (approximateiy 
$0.20) per yard in mid-June. Japanese 
rayon brocades are being sold in large 
quantities in these islands’ and during 
|the past four or five months, when con- 
During the first quarter of 1930 im-/Citions in the local textile market have 
ports of rayon piece goods into the|been very poor, these rayon brocades 
Philippines amounted to 2,087,113 square have been the only cloths purchased to 
yards, valued at $444,364, of which|@"yY_ extent by dealers, 
Japan furnished 1,810,608 square yards, | The Japanese rayon. brocades were 


: : ‘ . priced at about 0.26 yen (yen=$0.495 at 
|with a value of $365,355, and the United average exchange in June) and were 30 





| Chief of the Department’s Textile Di- on 229,884 square yards, worth +, 49 per cent cheaper than Italian and 
vision. The statement follows in full | yerae ; British goods... Rayon brocades from 
text: | The steady growth of the trade in Jap- | Japan come in 28-inch widths and 30- 


Japanese exports of rayon fabrics | 
reached a value of $7,050,050 during the 
first four months of 1930, according to 
official Japanese foreign trade statistics. 
Prior to 1930, silk and rayon fabrics 
were included in one classification. The 
shipments of rayon fabrics during the 


| first four months of 1930 included the fol- | 


| lowing classes: 457,571 pounds of habu- 
; tae, valued at $626,227; 4,789,089 square 
1yards of taffetas and poplins, with a 
value of $1,085,688; 5,238,331 square 
yards of satins, worth $1,172,438; 665,- 
479 square yards of crepes and Kabe- 
ori, valued at $181,053; and other rayon 
fabrics and mixtures, with a value of 
$3,984,644. Details of shipments. by 
countries have not been published but re- 
| ports from representatives of the De- 
|partment of Commerce in Manila and 





| Batavia indicate the rapid growth of | 


'this trade during the past two years. 
Philippine imports of rayon piece 
“oods rose from 3,108,711 square yards 


jin 1928, to 5,134,716 in 1929, and the’ 


| value increased from $923,343 to $1,333,- 


anese rayon piece goods in the Philip-|yard pieces. Plain rayon fabrics, run- 
pines is having an adverse effect on the|ning 28 inches wide and 30 yards to the 
demand for all types of American piece | piece, cost approximately 0.24 yen per 
goods, according to Trade Commissioner | yard. Samples of these fabrics, supplied 
| Harvey V. Rohrer, Manila. The Filipino | by Assistant Trade Commissioner Au- 
| is quick to accept cloth of high sheen|gust Brauer Jr., are available for in- 
and bright colors. The large variety of |Spection at the New York district office 
new and attractive designs in rayon fab-|of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
lries offered by Japanese manufacturers, | Commerce, 734 Customhouse. 

| therefore, has constituted an excellent | 


customer appeal and selling point. 20] ~ 
» 





plendid | 
Service 


33 | TheWabash Railway 
offers fine, fast, thru 


service between the 
following cities: 


we 
Chicago ana— 
St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York City, Hot Spgs. 
(Ark.). Moberly (Mo.). 


addition, the prices quoted have been so 
low that Japanese rayon piece goods 
compete effectively in many cases with 
ordinary cotton prints, which formerly 
found considerable favor in these islands. 

In Mindanao, with a large Moham- 
medan population, which uses consider- 
able quantities of cotton sateens, Jap- 
anese rayons have been sold in important | 
amounts. Japanese rayon textiles, with | 
copies of Moro designs, are offered for | 
sale at native markets far in the interior. | 
In other sections, where the trade reaches | 
a greater volume, Japanese manufac- 
turers of rayon fabrics have been equally 








070. The quantity supplied by Japan in 
1929 was more than nine times the 
amount shipped in 1928, the receipts 
from that country totaling 2,495,272 
square yards, valued at $658,916 in 1929 
as against 272,814 square yards with a| 


active. Some Chinese dealers are said 
to have complained of the poor wearing 
qualities of all-rayon fabrics, and this 
consideration eventually may cause a re- 
action in favor of cotton goods or cotton 
and rayon mixtures. 

Japan's proximity to the market makes | 
|it unnecessary for the Chinese dealers 
jin the Philippines to carry large stocks, 
|inasmuch as shipments can be secured 
{from Japan in approximately 10 days. 














Chi, St.L. Minn. K.C. Dallas S. F.| Another factor favoring the expansion 
3,391 673 855 = 651 437 1,961 | of Japanese trade in rayon fabrics is the 
- _— — a a ~~~ | willingness of Japanese manufacturers to 
a.007 aie a4 430 intel 1,342 | furnish new designs, in some instances 
1,282 242 7 138 99 452 |in three-color schemes, in one-case lots. 
1,335 277 155 297 230 899 | Such cooperation on the part of the 
773 154 121 220 108 619 | Japanese manufacturer has enabled the 
— -—- —_ — — |dealers to realize profits on Japanese 
352 30 67 91 62 329 | rayons despite the present unsatisfactory 
42200 125 540129 47 289! conditions of the Philippine® textile 
273 44 24 57 32 104 | market. 
wane ont 991 okt 274 ais | The Netherlands East Indies is said | 
1319 238 131 189 151 1,001 | t© be the third largest export outlet for 
2 1 ce 1 3 "4|Japanese rayons, according to Assistant 
259 65 81 222 90 227| Trade Commissioner August Brauer Jr., 
528 128 83 252 90 288| Batavia. Japanese rayon voiles in 36- 
2 2 eee sen 3 1linch widths and 30-yard pieces were be- 


a] 


St. Louis ana— 


Chicago, Kansas City. Dee 
troit, Toledo, Omaha, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis. Denver. Sait Lake 
City, Sap Francisco, 
Angeles. 


Detroit ana 


Chicago. St. Louis. Kansas 

City. Buffalo. New York 

City. Evansville (Ind.), 

South Bend (Ind.). Cincine 

nati, Indianapolis, St. 

rere (Fla), Sarasota 
a.). 


Kansas City ena— 
&. Louis, Detroit, Fed 
ayne. 


No matter where you are going. any Wabash repre 
sentative will gladly furnish accurate travel informa- 
tion—or write to 





1 
H, E. Watts. 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Wabash Railway. St. = 
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G 
Bank Competition 


For North Dakota Assistant Attorney General of Minnesota Holds Issues May 


Possibility of Abolishment of 
Banking System of State 
Is Cited) by Governor 
George F. Shafer 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Aug. 18. 


Competition in Yanking is needed, im 
the opinion of the Governor of North 
Dakota, George F. Shafer, both as be- 
tween the national and State banking 
systems and between lage and small 
banking institutions. He spoke to that 
effect in an address before the 1930 con- 
vention of the North Dakota Bankers 
Association. 

“There are those who fear,” he said, 


“and possibly not without some ground | 


for their fears, that there is no hope for 
the State banking system in North Da- 
kota whatever; that it will gradually be 
merged into the national system, and 
that in another 10 years we will not 
have any State banking corporations op- 
erating in the State of North Dakota.” 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
Governor Shafer stated that while 
B there might be disadvantages to the 
operation of both systems, there were 
also advantages, “and especially so from 
the standpoint of satisfying the people 


and giving to the business men and | 


farmers “a choice of institutions with 
which they shall do their trading.” 
“There is another form of 
petition,” continued the Governor, “that 
between small institutions and large in- 
stitutions, which I think has a sort of 
calming effect upon the public and tends 
thereby to create confidence, and any- 
thing that allays fear, whether justi- 
fiable or unjustifiable it does not make 
any difference, a fear that rises in the 
hearts of people even though it is utterly 
groundless, if it is to them a real fear it 
dominates their motives and determines 
to a large extent their attitude, and .if 
there are a sufficient number of people 
involved in a spirit of fear and distrust 
their sentiment can become so strong 
it will influence the entire public opin- 
ion of the state, is worthy of serious 
consideration; and so I say anything 
which in banking tends to allay fear 
and Suspicion tends tc create confidence, 
and confidence is the fundamental thing 

I think in successful banking, and par- 

ticularly important when we realize that 

confidence is at a low ebb and when it 
stands in the way of the reconstruction 
and the rebuilding of a banking system. 

“So I say there should not only be a 
healthy though limited competition be- 
tween the State banking system and 
the national banking system but there 
should be also a limited degree of com- 
petition between small institutions and 
large institutions We have not grown 
big enough in the United States yet, 
and probably we never will in the next 

100 years; I mean the average citizen is 

t big enough and his mental horizon 
and experience in business, commercial 
and financial affairs is not broad enough 
to make him entirely free of the spirit 
of prejudice and distrust and fear which 

a7 chill the hearts gf people. 
Small Institutions Favored 

“So that I think there should be as a 
part of our system a substantial number 
of small banking institutions as well as 
large banking institutions. That would 
have a tendency to create another op- 
portunity for the depositor and the bor- 
rower to choose between the small and 
the large institution. Some will naturally 
tend to a small institution, 6thers to a 
large one, but the tendency is, if there 
are not too many of them, to create a 
healthy balance in the economic and psy- 
chological life of the community. 

“Our national banks tend to greater 
size I think than our State banks do, 
State banks as a rule tend to the smaller 
size, smaller unit, and here again in my 
judgment is a distinct field in the State 
of North Dakota for a State banking 
system to operate and function close to 
the people, many of them as separate 
units, giving the people that competitive 
service as well as their choice of insti- 
tutions to deal with s> absolutely neces- 
sary in my judgment to a satisfied state 
of mind as well as a healthy develop- 
ment of confidence and satisfaction in 
the State of North Dakota.” 


Missouri Delayed in Plan 


To Provide Road Work 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
gram, since practically 50 per cent of 


k 


oo. 


the amount expended will go to pay 
labor. | 
It is the desire of the commission, | 


therefore, to call this to the attention of 
the various counties, and ask that they 
cooperate with our department, so that 
the State Highway Commission may do 
all in its power tq alleviate the present 
economic hardships now suffered by the 
people of Missouri as a result of the un- 
employment and drought conditions now 
prevailing. 


< 
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overnor Favors - Rail Bonds Partly Secured 
By Realty Given Eligibility At Lowest Point. 
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‘Lou 





Be Used as Collateral Security for’ Deposit 


Of Coun 


ty Funds 





‘ State of Minnesota: St. Paul, Aug. 18. 


Bonds of railroad companies partly 
secured by real estate are nevertheless 
eligible as collateral security for the de- 
|posit of county funds, according to a 
recent opinion of Assistant Attorney 
General Gurnee. 

In the case of such bonds, there are 
substantial assets in addition to the real 
estate as security behind the obligations, 
and those that are acceptable as_ in- 
vestments for saving banks and corporate 
trustees are not ineligible for the de- 
posit of public funds merely because in- 
cidentally secured by real estate, 
Gurnee held. 

The full text of his opinion contained 
in a letter, follows: 

Dear Sir: Under date of Aug. 5, 1930, 
jyou inquire whether bonds of railroad 


companies which are partly secured by | 


real estate are eligible as collateral se- 





‘Indiana Incorporates 
‘171 Companies in July 


Secretary of State Declares 


| Business Organization 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 18. 

Public confidence in business organi- 
zations is not shaken, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of State, Otto G. Fifield, 
who pointed out in a recent report that 
companies with a potential value of 
something like $240,000,000 had been in- 
corporated in Indiana during July. 

The report of the corporation division 
of the Secretary of State’s office made 
public Aug. 11 by Mr. Fifield, shows 
an increasé for July in domestic cor- 
poraation fees of $7,697 over the month 
of July of last year, wale the foreign 
corporations for the sa month show 
a decrease of $12,197. 

Mr. Fifield stated that “during the 
month of July, 1930, the récords in this 
office showed that there were 146 new 
corporations formed under the new In- 
diana General Corporations Act of 1929 
and 25 corporations organized under 
laws prior to the act of 1929. The later 
corporations @vail themselves of the new 
law by filing articles of reorganization 
which made a total of 171 corporation 
filings. This does not include amend- 
ments and increase of capital stock.” 

The report further shows that the 
total number of shares authorized with 
increased amendments during the month 
of July was 2,554,077 shares. Attorneys 
and public men in other States come 
to the corporation division of the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Fifield stated, ex- 
pressing themselves as being very weil 
pleased with Indiana’s new corporation 
law. Mr. Fifield called attention to the 
fact that this 2,544,077 shares repre- 
'sents, as a rule, shares of $100 each, 
which can readily be realized; that cor- 
poration enterprise is very much in fa- 
vor in Indiana and that public confidence 
is not shaken when incorporators have 
faith enough to incorporate companies 
with potential value of something like 
$240,000,000 during the month. 





Ohio Decides on Voting 
Needed to Sell Corporation 


State of Ohio: 
Columus, Aug. 18. 
The number of stockholders’ 
which shall be necessary to authorize a 
board of directors to sell the entire prop- 
etty and assets of a corporation 
under consideration in an opinion rendered 
Aug. 14 by Attorney General Gilbert 
Bettman to the Superintendent of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations. 
| Attorney General Bettman pointed out 
ithat the law requires a favorable vote 
of at least two-thirds of the voting power 
of the corporation upon such a proposal! 
unless otherwise provided in the articles 
of incorporation, and held that this 
means two-thirds of the entire voting 
power of the corporation and not two- 
thirds of those present at a stockholders’ 
meeting at which less than the entire 
voting power is represented. « 


votes 


was 





Gold Report Announced 
For Week Ended Aug. 13 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 18.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Aug. 13, 
shows total imports of $166,000 chiefly 
from'Latin America, Exports amounted 
to $8,809,000 to France. There was no 
net change in gold earmarked for for- 
eign account. 





Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and 


Trust Funds 


\ 
in New York 


Ramsey County, Minn. 


(St. Paul) 


4%4% 


Bonds 


Ramsey County contains the City of St. Paul 
which is the state capital and second largest 


city in Minnesota. 


The assessed value is 


$284,434,916, the total bonded debt $9,673,768 
and the estimated 1930 population 285,029. 


Due August 1, 1935 to 1950 
Prices to yield 4% 


Complete circular on request 
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Mr. | 


Public Has Confidence in. 


curity for the deposit of county funds, 


in yiew of the language of Laws 1929, | 
which provides | 


chapter 370, section 1, 
that certain securities are eligible “ex- 
cept bonds secured by real estate.” 


We have had occasion to consider the | 
meaning of this clause before and have} 
jarrived at the conclusion that it refers! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


isiana Banks 


In Five Years 


Banking Commissioner Re- 
| ports Effect of Business 


Upon State Institutions 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Aug. 18. 


Resources of the State banks of Lou- 


to bonds where substantially the entire; isiana are lower than at any time dur- 


security consists of real estate. 


In the; ing the last five years as a result of 


case of a railroad, the rolling stock, other | the general reduction in business volume 
personal property, earnings, etc., are sub-| throughout the country, the State Bank- 
stantial and in some cases primary con-|ing Commissioner, J. S. Brock, stated 


the real estate, and we are of the opinion 
that railroad bonds acceptable as invest- 
ments for savings banks and corporate 
trustees are not ifteligible as security 


for the deposit of public funds merely | 


because incidentally the bonds are se- 
cured by real estate. 


~~ 


‘Savings Associations 
Showing Expansion 


Supervisor in State of Wash-, 


~ ington Finds Thrift Habits, 


Continuing 


By W. L. Nicely 


Supervisor of Savings and Loan Associa. | 


tions, State of Washington 

While financial circles have witnessed 
during the past year a_ considerable 
fluctuation of funds into various chan- 
nels including that of legitimate invest- 
ment as well as that of speculation it 
is also very apparent that there is a 
great number of the citizenry of Wash- 
ington still engaged in the occupation 
of thrift and accumulation as shown ky 
the operations of survey and Joan asso- 
ciations. .In the United Statés for the 
year just completed available statistics 


indicate an increase of nearly $700,000,- | 


000 in the savings accounts of the sav- 
ings and loan associations alone. The 
same is indicated by recent reports of 
State and national banks and mutual 
savings banks. 

There is available in Washington 
ample funds in these various institutions 
for the promotion and support of all 


legitimate business and in this condition | 


there is indicated probably one of the 
most auspicious opportunities that may 
be presented for many years for the 
— of or the purchase of homes 
or residence purposes or for the pur- 
chase of realty for future profit and im- 
provement, as well as for the conduct 
of business enterprise. 

Reports 
and loan associations for the an 


siderations in addition to the value of! orally in making public figures of June 


| 30 of this year. 
| The figures show, however, a substan- 


| pared to figures of a year ago. 


Total resources, as of June 30, were 
| $396,963,527, a decrease of $24,530,949 
|from last year’s figure; loans and dis- 
|counts $237,727,943, a decrease of $20,- 
| 299,110; bonds, stocks and _ securities, 
| $61,148,483, a decrease of $3,670,217; 
leash and due from banks, $63,678,319. 
|an increase of $3,833,260;* surplus and 
undivided profits, $22,301,002, a decrease 
of $84,157; total demand deposits, $204,- 
468,387, a decrease of $16,684.912; total 
savings deposits $120,372,301, an in- 
crease of $11,075,738; borrowed money 
and rediscounts, $8,729,597, a decrease 
of $13,149,390. 

There were 191 State banks, as com- 
| pared with 193 last year. 

Commenting on the report, Commis- 
sioner Brock said: 

“Reduction in volume has been general 
in all lines of business throughout the 
{entire country during the past 8 to 10 
months. This trend toward retrench- 
ment is reflected in the consolidated re- 
port of condition as of June 30, 1930, of 
| all State banks of Louisiana, their total 
resources at this time being lower than 
at any time during the past five years. 
This decrease in aggregate resources of 
the banks appears the natural result of 
the orderly decline in volume of general 
business and their condition, as a whole, 
is sound. 

“Items deemed especially noteworthy 
|in the comparative figures are the in- 
‘crease of slightly over $11,000,000 in 
saving deposits, and the decrease of over 
| $13,000,000 in bills payable and redis- 
counts. 

“Total combined reserve is 31 per cent 
of demand obligations. This is 11 per 
cent above legal requirement.” 

The Bank of Commerce of Winnfield 
was authorized to begin business Apr. 
28, 1930. This bank absorbed the First 
National Bank of Winnfield. It has cap- 
|ital stock of $25,000, and paid-in sur- 
plus of $3,500. 


The Peoples Bank of Denham Springs | 


merged with the Livingston Bank of that 
place June 4, 1930. 
The Planters Bank of Cheneyville 


of the Washington savings) amended its charter May 27, 1930, to in- 
nual pe-' crease its capital stock from $15,000 to 


riod ended June 30, 1930, to the Division | $25,000. 


of Savings and Loan indicate substantial 
increases :1 total resources, total savings 
and of membership in every city of the 
State in which these institutions are 
located. 

Total resources at the close of this pe- 
riod indicate $107,277,826. The savings 
of the 298,000 membets of these asso- 
ciations total $101,826,593.62 which is an 


increase of $4,100,000 during this period. | 


The net increase of membership was 
24,000. 

Mortgage loan investment indicates a 
total of $83,455,762, a substantial in- 
crease from the former period. The op- 
erating capital of the associations in- 
cluding cash on hand of $3,746,167.42; 
loans on certificates and collateral of 
$1,613,086 and bond and warrant invest- 
ment of $10,429,855 provides an avail- 
ability for loaning and other investment 
purposes of over $15,000,000. 

Dividend distribution for the period 
totaled $4,933,478 swith a reserve in- 
crease from earnings of $688,277. 


Cement Production 
Shows Slight Drop 


Mill Stocks in July Highe 
However, Report Says 





Portland cement production and ship- 
ments during July were slightly below 
those for July, 1929, while stocks at the 
mills were higher, according to a 
monthly statement issued Aug. 18 by 
the Bureau of Mines, 
Commerce, The statement follows in full 
text: 

The Portland cement industry in July, 
1930, produced 17,080,000 barrels, shipped 
20,147,000 barrels from the mills, and 
had in stock at the end of the month 
26,298,000 barrels, according to the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Portland cement in July, 1930, showed 


}a decrease of 1.4 per cent and shipments | 


a decrease of 0.8 per cent, as compared 
with’ July, 1929. Portland cement stocks 
at the mills were 7.2 per cent higher than 
a year ago, 

The statistics here presented are com- 


| 
|which estimates have been included 
lieu of actual returns. 

In the following statement of rela- 
tion of production to capacity the total 
output of finshed cement is compared 
with the estimated capacity of 166 plants 
at the close of July, 1930, and of 163 


manufacturing plants except three for 
in 


Department of | 


The production of | 


piled from reports for July, from all} 


| plants at the close of July, 1929. In ad-| 


|dition to the capacity of the new plants 
| which began operating during the 12 
j}months ended July 31, 1930, the esti- 
mates include increased capacity due to 








|on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. 


extensions and improvements, at old 
plants during the period. 
| Relation of production to capacity: 
Year 
Month ended 
Sle, TINO a cnsdapecdaesen 80.4 68.9 | 
July, 1980 ...ccccccacecs . "72 66,1 
eR ee eae ak a are 81.4 66.4 | 
CO cece ane aan 738.9 66.2 | 
Rett SEBO occas aaacaces 64.0 66.0 


Irrigation to Aid India Farming 
| 
‘gation project in the Punjab, and the 
great Lloyd Barrage and canals con- 
struction scheme in the Sind are likely 
to revolutionize agriculture in this sec- 
tion of India. 
ment of Commerce.) ! 


The Sutlej Valley scheme, a large irri- , 





Bonding Law Change 
Sought in New Jersey 


Governor t@ Call Legislature to 
Act on Raising Debt Limit 








State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Aug. 18. 

Governor Morgan F. Larson has an- 
nounced that he will convene the Legis- 
lature in special session on Sept. 8 to 
consider an amendment to the municipal 
bonding act under which excesses of the 
present authorized debt limits would be 
allowed to meet emergencies. 

Such a modification of the existing 
law is desired, said the Governor, to 
enable the financing of municipal street 
and other improvements before the com- 
pletion of the Fort Lee-New York 
bridge across the Hudson River. 

A bill which would give the State Com- 
missioner of Municipal Accounts the 
' power to approve debt limit excesses un- 
der certain conditions was offered at a 
special session of the Legislature early 
in July, but failed to-enlist the necessary 
votes for passage and the session was 


I, | adjourned without action. 


Depression of Country. 


| tial increase in savings deposits as com- | 


Foreign Trade 


| 


Of Federal 


| . 
Hide and Leather Division, Bureau 


| Production of vegetable tanning ma- 
| terials in the United Kingdom is excep- 
tionally limited, and the largest share 
of the requirements must therefore be 
/imported. Generally speaking, about 95 
per cent of the tanning materials used 
in that country are of foreign origin, 
|and import statistics give a very g00¢ 
lindication of its total consumption of 
| vegetable tannins. However, in using 
such statistics as a basis for estimating 
the actual e@nsumption, it should be 
| remembered that when the leather trade 
is good tanners usually purchase more 
|than their requirements for future use 
!and, when trade is slack, generally pur- 
lchase less than they actually use and 





|draw on their supplies for the re- 
| mainder. ie 4 
| Despite this fact, statistics regarding 


g mate- 
rials are a good indication of the ac- 
tivities of British tanneries. Official 
|British statistics place the imports of 
|these tannins in 1928 at a higher figure 
than in 1913, but the foreign purchases 
during 1929 were lower than in either 
lof these two years. Moreover, it 1S 
| generally known that the output of the 
|English tanneries in 1929 was lower 
| than in the preceding year. ° 

| Owing to the reduced leather produc- 
| tion in the United Kingdom during the 
past year, the tanning-material require- 
| ments were not so large as in preceding 
lyears. The leather output in 1928 was 
;much larger, and the tanning-material 
lneeds, therefore, were ~ considerably 
| greater. British tanneries operated at 
about normal capacity in the years 1913 
land 1928, so that the trade statistics 
'for these years are quite comparable. 


| Total Imports of 


‘Vegetable Materials 


Total imports of vegetable tanning 
materials ne the United Kingdom dur- 
ing 1928 amounted to 132,900 tons, as 
as compared with 129,410 tons in 1913, 
|In the period from 1913 to 1928 there 
was a decline of 2,110 tons in the im- 
jports of crude tanning materials, 
|whereas the imports of vegetable tan- 
ining extracts increased by 5,591 tons. 
Two types of crude tanning materials 
were imported in larger amounts = 
ing 1928 than in 1913, namely, wattle 
bark and myrobalans. All other spe- 


Summer Recession 
Extended in Illinois 


|the imports of vegetable tannin 


Industrial Decline Found to 
Be Greater Than Any Year 
Since 1923 


State of Hlinoij 
Springfield, Aug. 

The curtailment of operations in man- 
ufacturing industries in Illinois during 
July of this year surpassed that of any 
|other year since 1923, it was stated in 
the monthly review of the industrial sit- 
| uation issued Aug. 18 by the Bureau of 
| Statistics and Research of the Depart- 
| ment of Labor and the Industrial Com- 
| mission. ed 
| A summary of the review by the Chief 





of 
| lows in full text: 5 : 

Employment in the reporting indus- 
tries of the State declined 3.7 per cent 
during the period June 15 to July 15. 
Factory employment decreased 6 per cent 
| while nonmanufacturing industries reg- 
istered an increase of 0.1 per eent. 

Pay rolls showed a total decline of 7.2 
per cent, 9.3 per cent in manufacturing 
and 3.9 per cent in nonmanufacturing 1n- 
| dustries, 

Man-hours of work based on figures 
from 65.9 per ceht of the total number 
lof reporting establishments, showed a 
ltrend similar to that of pay rolls, de- 
lereasing 9.8 per cent in manufacturing, 
13.2 per cent in nonmapufacturing, and 


‘Great Britain Said to Import 
Most of Material for Tanning Is Reviewed in 





Output of Plants in United Kingdom Decreased During’ 
| 1929, Specialist of Hide and Leather Division 





By J. Schnitzer 


Department of Commerce 


tha Bureau, Howard B. Myers, fol- | 
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Pacific Sections Outlined 
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Labor Department 
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| 


cific types of these materials ware im- | 
ported in waged — = te wed 
| year cause rger demand for 
La = aude ligt [Continued from Page 5.1 
| Prior to 1914 chestnut extract com- | July, resulting in an increase to the large 
| prised more than 70 per cent of the total| surplus of skilled and unskilled metal- 
[tanning extracts imported; but since | mine labor. There was some increase in 
1920 there has been a growing demand | the demand for agricultural help, and 
|for quebracho extract and a reduced call| grain harvesting and threshing, fruit 
'for chestnut, so that the latter made, picking, and haying will be in full swing 
up only about 42 per cent of tanning ex- | during August, offering employment to 
tracts imported into the United King- | additional workers. Building and gen- 
‘dom in 1928. ‘eral construction were fairly active; 

Trends in the costs of the tanning ma-| however, municipal improvements were 
terials covered in this report should be/ not of large volume. Highway construc- 
lof particular interest. The average’ tion increased during the past 30 days, 
|price of crude tanning materials im-| absorbing additiqnal workers, and addi- 
| ported into the United Kingdom during tional highway contracts to be let dur- 
!1913 amounted to $44.45 a ton, increas-|ing August will call for an expenditure 
ing to $62.10 a ton in 1928, and falling|of approximately $1,000,000. The rail- 
ito $56.35 a ton in 1929, Prices for liquid) road maintenance-of-way, construction, 
land solid extracts also were considerably |and shop departments worked with cur- 
higher in late years, averaging only | tailed forces. Some increase in railroad 
|$63.57 a ton in 1913 but advancing to/frgight-operating forces is expected the 
|$107.05 in 1928 and to $102.04 a ton inj latter part of = 
| 1929. 

i Colorado 

| Cost of Tanning Considerable unemployment was ap- 
Materials Increase parent throughout July, embracing prac- 

Increased prices for tanning mate- tically all trades. here was some de- 
jrials, as well as the higher costs*for| crease in the sched@les in effect in the 
jother essential items such as labor, manufacturing establishments, including 
‘transportation, hides and skins, etc., all) metal mining, ore milling, and smelter 
‘are reflected in the selling price of|plants. Retail establishments also re- 
|jeather. The higher quotations, there-| ported a decrease in employment. Har- 
‘fore, in late years has not necessarily | vesting of the grain crop, cherry pick- 
| meant larger profits for the tanners, but|ing, and other miscellaneous farm work 
has been caused largely by the increased | absorbed quite a number of men, and 
| cont , ; -ttion| the harvesting of the peach crop will 
|prices for raw materials. Production 4 th Y « ge 
lof crude tanning materials is the natural | Start the _— ae 4 ape hires 
monopoly of certain countries, and this | viditional ‘Scie ee & a ,° 2 
‘obviously limits the competition in them oe scene’ take ae opetee 
| Geenehe 7 ne chiefly from| tions and should reach = ee peak 
| ° Pose S in employment and production durin 
| Argentina, with — amounts com- heanak A large saad of skilled —_ 
|ing from Paraguay; Most of the sumac! chanics should be employed for several 
jused by the tanners is purchased from! weeks in the annual overhauling of 
‘Italy. Wattle is obtained chiefly from the beet-sugar factories. There was a 
|South Africa, but some quantities are) further reduction in production and em- 
ogee gre i Gar ek ee ployment in the lead, zinc, copper, and 
is obtained from the r Mast, espe- cilver mines. A seasonal increase in coal 
cially + ag gone baa eee |e is expected in the latter part of 
come chiefly fre nits »  Nest-| August. A moderate volume of oil pros- 
| nut wood and extract are obtainable pecting work was reported, and fairly 
from a much wider range of sources, and| steady operations prevailed in the pro- 
ithe British requirements are purchased | qucing oil fields. A good volume of mis- 
\largely from France, the United States,|cellangous construction work was re- 
|ported in various sections of the State. 


jand Italy. 

|Municipal improvements have given em- 
ployment to quite a number of workers. 
Highway construction increased and ad- 
ditional workers were employed. While 
there was a slight increase in railroad 
passenger train service forces during 
July, the forces in other railroad depart. 
|ments were considerably curtailed; how- 
ever, some increase in the railroad 
|freight-operating forces is expected the 
latter part of August. There was an 
increase in employment of both male and 
female workers in those institutions and 
‘establishments catering to the tourist 
traffic. 
| A 

Pacific Division 

[Including the States of Washington, 


Oregon, and California] 
A 


California 


Industrial production continued cur- 
tailed to some extent during July. Build- 
ing operations generally showed but lit- 
tle improvement. Lumber establishments 
adjacent to the coast have been working 
on a five-day-week basis, while mills in 
the Sierra region were producing at a 
rate of about 10 per cent higher than 
in former years. Unemployment — in 
many districts has been greatly reduced 
by seasonal agricultural work, the har- 
vesting of fruit crops, and cannery op- 
erations. However, an oversupply of all 
| classes of labor was apparent through- 
out the State at the close of the month, 
Peach and pear harvesting and canning 
will be in full swing in August, offering 
employment to resident as well as mi- 
gratory labor. Grape picking has started, 
and considerable help will be used in 
harvesting this crop. The  sugar-beet 
harvest in Colusa County will absorb 
some Jabor. The mining industry has 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


|ber of large manufacturing plants for 
: several weeks or for shorter periods. 
| Vacations and shutdowns for inventory 
in general have been prolonged and 
many employers took advantage of the 
|July Fourth holiday to close for the 
week end. 

Time schedules of work showed a still 
further reduction. Of a total of 888 es- 
tablishments reporting on hours worked, 
lall but four stated how many days they 
were operating a week. Only two-thirds 
|were on a schedule of more than five 
|days a week. The largest number of 
| firms, 36.5 per cent of the total, were on 
|a five-and-a-half day schedule; 22.3 per 
cent operated six days a week; 19.5 per| 
cent five days; 9.3 per cent four and| 
four and a half days; 4.6 per cent less} 
'than four days; while 7.8 per cent op-| 
erated seven days a week. Shortened | 
|time schedules are especially apparent in 
the figures for man-hours of work and 
pay rolls which showed much larger de- 
clines than did the figures for employ- 
ment. 

Operations in manufacturing  indus- 
tries usually slow down during the mid- 
summer season, but the curtailment in 

July this year has surpassed that of any | 
other year on record, that is since 1923. 
In July, 1924, employment dropped 4.5 
and pay rolls 7.2 per cent; and another 
pronounced decline occurred in 1927, 
when the decline amounted to 3.7 per 
cent in employment and 6.8 per cent in 
pay rolls. This year the decreases were | 
6 and 9.3 per cent, respectively. 

For the main industrial classifications, | 
|}the employment declines ranged from 
less than 1 per cent in wholesale and| 
'yetail trade and public utilities, to over! 
1 per cent in metals, machinery and) 
conveyances, in stone, clay and glass 


|. Governor Larson asserted that he be-|8 per cent in all industries. % 

lieves the measure, which was drafted| The sharp slump in industrial enone 
by the State Tax Survey Commission, to tions registered in the period coverec 
be the best solution of the problem that | by this report was to some extent a —_ 
has been proposed, but that he would| porary situation, brought about by the 
give the matter further consideration. ‘complete suspension of work in a num- 


Decline of 25.1 Per Cent Announced 
| In Total Tobacco Pipe Shipments 


‘Bureau of Census Says Value of Deliveries Within Country 
| Last Year Amounted to $5,202,185 











The Bureau of Census announces that,|25.1 per cent as compared with nets. 
according to data collected to date jn|/576 reported for 1927, the last proceding 
aoa : eg census year. ; 

|the cens = - manufactures taken in 1930, °TMs eotithes for 1929 are summarized 
the total shipments or deliveries of te-|in the following table, with compara- 


bacco pipes in 1929 by manufacturers in| tive figures for 1927. The figures for 
|the United States were valued at $5,-|1929 are preliminary and subject to re- 








202,185. This represents a decrease of! vision: 
. Pet. 
1929 1927 * Deer, | 
Number of establishments ....... Pia spba twins 22 23 ia 
Wage earners (average for the year) 1,667 1,807 -—7.7 
| Wagest ise GON osea Sa hiT AsV AI OAIn von chbvcd scakeccia, SURGGee. 20870008 (147 
Cost of materials, containers for products, 1, and pur- a 
chased electric current: . * ee 0% pees . . 1,716,788 2,722,706 —36.9 | 
Products, total valuet ......... 5,468,686 7,273,806 —24.8 
Pipes re, ‘ 5,202,185 6,946,576 —25.1 
Briar . 4,530,464 § 
Corn-cob ....... aa 556,031 § 
MORRO NNO 6g ig we cans 115,690 § . 
Other products .......... 266,501 827,230 —18.6 
Value added by manufacture:? . 
yf” | LP ae eRe Dee Saha ae OE a oe 3,751,898 4,551,100 —17.6 
PM OOO. iris ones i os bios pape eh hs 2,251 2,519 —10.6 
Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials, containers, etc., to 
value of products .............. ae 31.4 37.4 


“Per cent not computed when base is less than 100. 

+Not including salaried employes. The average number of wage earners is based 
This average somewhat 
exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had 
been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufac- 
turers report the numbers employed on or about the 15th day of each month, as 
shown by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all 
of the wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not 
actually have worked the entire week. Thus in some cases the number reported for 
a given month exceeds the average for that month. 

Manufacturers’ profits ¢annot be calculated from the census figures Lecause no 
data are collected for certain expense items, such as intergst on investment; rent, de- 
preciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising, 

§No data. . ‘ 

fValue of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel, and pur- 


(United States Depart-| chased electric current. 


(Iesued by Department of Commerce.) 
val 


| products, and in miscellaneous manufac- | 
turing. Paper and printing was the only 
industrial group to register a gain in 


both employment and pay-roll figures. 


Output of Anthracite 


Showed Gain in July 


‘Daily Average 5 Per Cent 
More Than in June 


The daily average rate of anthracite | 


coal production increased 5 per cent in 
July over June, while that of bituminous 
coal dropped 1 per cent, according to a 


report just made public by the Bureau | 


of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
The total output for the week ended 
Aug. 9 showed a decline for both hard 
land soft coal. 
| full text: 

The total production of soft coal for 
| the country as a whole during ‘the month 


|of July, with 26 working days, amounted | 
_ 34,715,000 net tons, as against 33,- 


714,000 tons during the 25 days of June. 
The average daily rate of output in 
| July was 1,335,000 tons, 
with the average daily rate in June, this 


per cent. 


net tons. The average daily 
| increase of 10,300 tons, or 5 per cent, 
lover the June rate. IP 
| he total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Aug. 9 is estimated at 1,126,- 
000 net tons. Compared with the out- 
put in the preceding week, this shows 
a decrease of 166,000 tons, or 12.8 per 
cent. Production during the week in 
| 1929 corresponding with that of Aug. 9 
amounted to 1,104,000 tons. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
| ing the week ended Aug. 9, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 7,850,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows a decrease of 141,000 
tons, or 1.8 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1929 corresponding with that 
of Aug. 9 amounted to 9,697,000 tons. 





The report follows in} 


Compared | 
shows a decrease of 14,000 tons, or 1} 


| The production of Pennsylvania an- | 
‘| thracite in July. is estimated at 5,658,000 | 
a rate of | 
‘| production in July was 217,600 tons, an 


shown a noticeable decline, and copper 
mines recently released many men. Coal 
mines, reopening in Monterey County, 
gave employment to a number of men, 
A public-utility company has 4,500 men 
| engaged on construction work under way 
in various parts of the State. The con- 
struction of a 200-mile railroad link be- 
tween Keddie, Calif., and Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., to cost $14,000,000, has been au- 
thorized, and survey crews have been 
placed on location work. 

A 

Oregon 


The cessation of operations in the fir- 
logging industry during July was more 
pronounced than at this time last year 
and only a few camps were running. 
Most of the sawmills resumed opera- 
tions; however, the five-day-work week 
was in force in the majority of them, 
Highway work continued active, offering 
work to many laborers. General con- 
struction projects were oversupplied with 
help. Farm and dairy work and berry 
picking created some demand for men, 
women and children. A large surplus of 
workers in all branches of industry was 
apparent throughout the State during 
July. ‘ 


Washington 

Crop-harvesting activities in the soft 
fruit, berry, and wheat regions afforded 
employment to many. workers, thus off- 
setting the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities in other industrial channels. 
Logging camps closed as usual during 
|the week of July 4, and the majorits 
will remain closed over the forest-fire- 
hazard season, estimated at from 15 
to 60 days. Cutting at wmills was 
restricted mainly to dem¥hds, without 
accumulation of reserve stocks. Other 
industries dependent on the lumber in- 
dustry were affected by the slackness in 
lumbering activity. A good volume of 
highway and large construction work in 
| the State has offered work to many men. 





Office Supplies Imported 


Neither office appliances nor office sup- 
plies are manufactured to any, ppreciay 
ble exterit in Alaska, Porto Rico, or Ha 
waii. (United States Department oj 
Commerce.) 
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~ More Farming on Fewer arms 


in New England 


A Aa A A 





Decrease in Number of Holdings Met by In- 
crease in Quantity of Products, Says Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner 





By ARTHUR W. GILBERT 


Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


hasty conglusions based upon fig- 

ures which may deal with only one 
phase of a given situation. The recent 
release of 1930 census figures shows a 
substantial decrease in the number of 
farms in New England. This does not 
necessarily indicate a downward trend 
in New England farming. As a matter 
of fact a study of actual conditions and 
of detailed statistics of this section of 
the country justify the conclusion that 
quite the opposite is true. 

A 


The cendus definition of a farm in 
1920 was a tract of land of at least 
three acres, or a tract of land less than 
three acres with an annual gross in- 
come of $250. It should be remem- 
bered that in 1920 there were many 
war gardens which in acreage or in- 
come were enumerated as farms. Many 
of these have since disappeared. Be- 
cause of the high prices of 1920, $250 
worth of farm produce was raised on 
many small tracts that would not qual- 
ify as farms in 1930. 

In Massachusetts at least, another 
contributing factor was the acquisition 
by the State of huge tracts of land 
formerly owned by individuals which 
are being developed into State forests. 
In the last 10 years approximately 
100,000 acres of such land has come 
into the possession of the State. 

It is natural to believe that in these 
acres were many tracts which had pre- 
viously been listed as farms. Under 
the supervision of the Commonwealth 
this land is now turned over to long- 
time crops and although the whole or 
parts of it are no longer listed as farms 
the value from an investment point of 
view is very much increased. 

4 


Again in Massachusetts in the past 
few years, a large area comprising the 
Swift River basin has been taken over 
by the Metropolitan District Water 
Supply Commission to provide an addi- 
tional water supply for metropolitan 
Boston. It is estimated that close to 
10 farms were wiped out by this one 
development. There have also been in 
the last 10 years notable consolidations 
of small farms into large ones. Trained 
men, modern machinery and methods 
and the production of larger crops at 
less cost per unit is the trend in New 


1 IS NOT always advisable to form 


\ 
England as well as in other parts of 
the country. 

One indication of the upward trend 
of farming in New England is the re- 
cent tendency of boys and girls to stay 
on the farm rather than seek employ- 
ment in urban centers. 
automobile, the widespread develop- 
ment of telephone and electric light 
service have brought the comfort and 
luxury of the city to the farm, and the 
youth of today realizes this fact. Our 
unequalled markets have also attracted 
many westerners to New.England who 
are glad to take advantage of the op- 
portunity of educating their children 
in our schools. , 

Census figures without full explana- 
tion should be taken with caution. 
Available production statistics for New 
England prove that less farms do not 
mean less farming. In Massachusetts 
in spite of decrease in the number of 
cattle since 1920 the amount of milk 
produced has actually increased. Offi- 
cial figures of the Vermont Department 
of Agriculture show that the amount 
of mjlk delivered to traffic stations to 
be shipped to consuming sections has 
increased 27 per cent in 10 years. New 
Hampshire, Maine and Connecticut 
have also increased milk shipments in 
that period. 

A 

The ‘number of carloads of Massa- 
chusetts-grown fruits and vegetables 
‘nto the Boston market has shown a 
very healthy increase since 1921, the 
first year in which the State depart- 
ment gathered data. The acreage of 
Maine potatoes has increased 27 per 
cent in the last eight years and pro- 
duction has increased 89 per cent in 
the same period. All these figures 
prove that the commercial farming, 
which after all is most important, has 
gone steadily ahead in the last decade. 

In the census figures as reported I 
can see no cause for alarm on the part 
of the farmer or of those engaged in 
other occupations than agriculture. In 
farming as in other industries it is re- 
sults that count. If this. steady in- 
crease in farm products haS*%eme about 
with fewer farms, and fewer farmers, 
then all the more credit is due those 
fewer farmers of Massachusetts and 
New England. 





Alcohol and Highway Safety 


Effects of Stimulants on Motor Operators 
By ROBERT T. HURLEY 


Commissioner of State Police, State of Connecticut 


LCOHOLIC STIMULANTS and 
A their effects upon the human 
being have become important 


factors in so far as they apply to the 
operating of an automobile. 

‘In making an analysis of the effects 
of alcoholic stimulants I do not intend 
to go into the question of the various 
actions of the human being for which 
the effect is responsible; to do so, it 
would be necessary to go into the ques- 
tion of human behavior, which is an 
entirely separate subject. 

It is my intention to confine this ar- 
ticle to “effect” which is, as a rule, the 
fundamental basis of whatever the ac- 
tion may be. 

In analyzing the effects of alcoholic 
stimulants in so far as they apply to 
the operation of an automobile, I find, 
at least to my own satisfaction, that 
the “effects” should be divided into 
three classes; namely, drunkenness, in- 
toxication, and under the influence of 
liquor. 

For years the medical man has pre- 
scribed alcoholic stimulants for his pa- 
tients under certain conditions. Il 
have always assumed that the reason 
for doing this was because of their 
stimulating effect. 

Cider as it comes from the press is 
harmless, but shortly thereafter it be- 
gins to have an effect as the result of 
fermentation. The effect continues to 
expand until the cider is no longer 
cider; it has become vinegar. 

Consequently, at what stage of ex- 
pansion does the “effect” become the 
most serious menace to the traveling 
public? Before attempting to answer 
that question let us analyze briefly the 
three classes to which I previously re- 
ferred. 

If it takes 10 drinks to make a per- 
son bey then three drinks will make 
him three-tenths drunk; if he takes six 


drinks he will be six-tenths drunk. 
while 10 drinks will render him drunk. 
In applying this formula to the three 
classes, an analysis would appear, to 
me, about as follows: 

Drunkenness: In this class the per- 
son has become inebriated or saturated 
by the stimulating influence of alco- 
hol, to the extent that the equilibrium 


forces of the body and mind can no 
longer function. In other words, he is 
down on-«the ground, holding onto the 
grass to prevent himself from rolling 
over. Consequently, in my opinion, he 
does not play a part in our present-day 
traffic hazards. 

Intoxication: In this class the per- 
son’s equilibrium forces, of both mind 
and body, have been sufficient stimu- 
lated by alcohol to deprive him of his 
even poise and balance, to the extent 
that he is navigating in an unconscious 
manner and, as a rule, acts in accord- 
ance with his ecave-man instincts. 
While in this state, should he attempt 
to operate an automobile, he would, as 
a rule, attract attention before he had 
gone very far and would be taken off 
the highway. However, he would be a 
hazard on the highway regardless of 
the distance. 

Under the influence of liquor: This 
state, in my opinion, covers the period 
between the taking of the first drink 
and that stage where the equilibrium 
has become affected to the extent of 
reasonably interfering with naviga- 
tion. During this period the person 
who has taken two to four drinks of 
alcoholic stimulants has subjected him- 
self to an inflow of energy which usu- 
ally is responsible for his impulses op- 
erating on a loose pulley. While in 
this state he is liable to have inflated 
ideas with the result that he becomes 
more susceptible to playing with dan- 
ger, regardless of the jeopardy in 
which he places others by his acts. 

My analysis of the three classes re- 
sults, as I see it, in the following con- 
clusions: Class No,.1, known as drunk- 
enness, may be eliminated as constitut- 
ing a traffic. hazard. In class No. 2, 
known as intoxication, there is an ele- 
ment of hazard. Class No. 3, known as 
under the influence of liquor, consti- 
tutes the greatest hazard. In my opin- 
ion, operating an automobile while un- 
der the influence of liquor constitutes 
a condition which is beyond that known 
as a hazard; there are altogether too 
many persons Who are in that state 
using the highways. Consequently, the 
hazard becomes a menace. ° 

Eliminate class No. 3 from the high- 
ways and you will have eliminated 
eight-tenths of the traffic hazards due 
to alcoholic stimulants. 
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> Making Taxation Productive 
Problem Faced by All Civilizations 


> Most Ingenious Devices to that End Have Often Met 
Counteracting Difficulties in Practice, Says Revenue Agent 


By ARTHUR J. NOBLE 


Federal Internal Revenue Agent, Boston Division 


TAX IS an enforced contribution, 
A of government, on persons, in- 

levied by the authority and power 
come, or property, for the support of 
government. 

Taxation is the act of raising public 
revenue in.the form of taxes, and 
wherever civilization may be found, 
taxation, of necessity, must also be 
found. 

The taxing power in government is a 
sovereign power, and that power to tax 
is the power to destroy and the power 
to keep alive. It is the difference be- 
tween anarchy and representative gov- 
ernment. 

Suppose by some great national mis- 
fortune, the Government of the United 
States and the separate States should 
suddenly vanish. Where would men 
then find protection for themselves and 
their families and how would the work 
of government be carried on? 

That answer was given between the 
fourth and fifth centuries, when bar- 
barians overthrew the old Roman em- 
pire and instituted the feudal system, 
which has been described as “anarchy 
roughly organized.” By that system all 
lands were divided among the chosen 
few, with the peasants forced to work 
the land as serfs and vassals, or under 
a system of slavery. 

Taxation. is not new; it has existed 
in varying forms through the, Middle 
Ages down to the present. Ancient 
Egypt’s history, 2500 B. C., during its 
first great age of civilization, records 
local chieftains controlling the irriga- 


tion ditches and collecting taxes of 
grain and flax, with the rich and power- 
ful Pharoahs accepting their tax in the 
form of grain and livestock. 

For more than 600 years the English 
Parliament has been making laws: for 
that kingdom, and 150 years before Co- 
lumbus discovered America it was di- 
vided into the House of Lords and 
House of Commons, with the House of 





Commons becoming the most important 
part of parliament, because it was 
called, upon “especially to vote the 
taxes” which the king needed to carry 
on the government, and the income tax 
became a permanent part of the British 
fiscal system as early as 1853. 

How to make taxation productive thas 
been a vast and complicated practical 
science. The most ingenious devices to 
this end have often, in practice, met 
counteracting difficulties. The govern- 
mental advantage was evident in the 
system of indirect taxation—that is, 
the duty being levied on articles before 
they reach the consumer, wherein the 
burden of the tax did not excite popu- 
lar clamor by falling on the person who 
directly paid it. 

Contra, direct taxation was one of 
the chief causes of the French revolu- 
tion, through a levy of a tax on salt; 
and the stamp tax, levied on the Ameri- 
can Colonies in 1765, was objected to 
because it was a direct tax, and by this 
system of taxation the Colonies main- 
tained that their long-established privi- 
lege of self-government would be de- 
stroyed. This and similar taxes re- 
sulted in the American Revolution, 

Until 1909 the largest part of the 
income of the United States Govern- 
ment was derived from indirect taxa- 
tion. The United States Constitution 
provided that any “direct tax” laid by 
the Federal Government should be ap- 
portioned among the States, in propor- 
tion to the population, and the Supreme 
Court decided in 1894 that this provi- 
sion prohibited an income tax, although 
such a tax had been in use throughout 
European countries for some time. 

Not until the Sixteenth Amendment 
became part of the Constitution in 1913 
was the way open for the regular use 
by the Federal Government of an in- 
come tax. This amendment finally re- 
sulted in the enactment of a national 
income tax law. 
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Finding Teachers for Adults 


Instructors With Broad Experience Needed 
By ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 


Chief of Home Economics Education, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


HERE IS NO greater problem 
pressing for solution at the pres- 
ent time and no greater need in 

the field of vocational education than 
that of selecting and training teachers 
for adult classes. 


One great obstacle to the develop- ' 


ment of a functioning program for 
adults has been a scarcity of qualified 
teachers to give the instruction. The 
adult comes to these classes with ex- 
periences to be supplemented, a situa- 
tion which calls for a special type of 
teacher of maturity, broad experience, 
social contacts, and sufficient back- 


ground of general education and tech- 
nical training to command the respect 
and interest of those enrolled. 

The problems that call for immedi- 
ate solution are: 

1. Determining the essential qualifi- 


cations for successful teachers of adult 
classes without reference to traditional 
standards for the qualifications of 
teachers, 

2. Devising ways and means to locate 
people with occupational experience 
who have had sufficient technical train- 
ing and the necessary attributes for 
success in this work. 

3. Setting up a plan for studying the 
needs of such persons for teacher train- 
ing on the basis of their background of 
experience and the requirements of 


their occupation as evening school 
teachers. 
4. Listing the various ways and 


means through which the training may 
be gotten over to these teachers in the 


field, ‘ 

5.'Devising ways and means for test- 
ing or measuring the efficiency of eve- 
ning school instruction. 








nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March of each year, 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Where Census Draws Line 


in Distribution Survey «+ + 





Lack of Uniform Business Records, Cost, and 
Other Factors Said to Preclude Comflete 
Statistical Undertaking 





By ROBERT J. McFALL 


Chief Statistician for Distribution, Bureau of Census 


ITH THE oft-repeated demand 
of manufacturers and business 

, men generally for more timely 
and more comprehensive production 
and distribution statistics, the Census 
Bureau is continuously confronted with 
the question where to draw the line. 
There are limits to what even the 
United States Government can accom- 
plish, particularly within a given time. 
Probably the Panama Canal could not 
have been built much more quickly 
even if unlimited funds had been made 
immediately available for the project. 
But the time element is not the only 
barrier in the census werk. 

When a manufacturer of lubricating 
oil learned that the Census Bureau 
planned, in connection with the new 
Census of Distribution, to ask all the 
manufacturers of the country for data 
on their 1929 purchases of various 
commodities, he wrote requesting that 
the following be included among the 
questions asked: 

What was the value of light lubri- 
cating oil consumed by you in 1929? 

What was the value of heavy lubri- 
cating oil consumed by you in 1929? 

What was the value of cutting fluids 
consumed by you in 1929? 


This manufacturer thought, and 
rightly, that this informagion would be 
of great value to manufacturers of lu- 
bricants. It would enable them to deter- 
mine the present geographical distribu- 
tion of lubricating oils and cutting 
fluids, and as a consequence they could 
set sales quotas more intelligently and 
direct their sales efforts more effec- 
tively. 

* 

The manufacturers of lubricating oil 
were by no means the only ones who 
wanted the Census Bureau to ask ques- 
tions designed to obtain information 
that would be of use in determining the 
industrial markets for their products. 
The paper makers wanted to know how 
much of each different kind of paper 
was bought by each of the 331 indus- 
tries, and in each of the geographical 
divisions and subdivisions of the coun- 
try; the twine manufacturers desired 
similar information regarding each dif- 
ferent kind of twine; and the manu- 
facturers of hammers filed their request 
for statistics in corresponding detail. 

If all this information could be col- 
lected and properly assembled, it would 
unquestionably be of enormous value 
to the manufacturers of the commodi- 
ties concerned. Each particular piece 
of information might be worth even as 
much as the cost of getting it together. 

But, granting that the information 
would be worth its total cost, it never- 
theless weuld be absolutely impossible 
to obtain it for all fields requested. 
There are many reasons for this. First, 
and perhaps most important, is the 
enormous number of kinds of materials 
and supplies bought by the ordinary 
manufacturing plant. Many large 
plants buy as many as 5,000 different 
kinds of commodities, and in some 
cases as many as 10,000, or even 20,000; 
and I have been told that there is a 
concern in Boston which keeps pur- 
chase records on 60,000 items. 

Of course, in such plants records are 
kept on different sizes of the same kind 
of material, and this, too, is informa- 
tion of value from the standpoint of 
market analysis. The market for brass 
screws one twenty-fifth of an inch in 


diameter, is very different from the 
market for brass screws one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter or for twenty-fifth- 
inch screws made of platinum. 

Presupposing that all manufacturers 
in the country were willing and able to 
give this information in detail—which 
is by no means the case—imagine the 
task of asking, say, only 5,000 questions 
(to be conservative) of each of 200,000 
manu facturers—a total of 1,000,000,000 
questions. The questionnaire that went 
to each individual manufacturer, allow- 
ing 50 questions to the page, would be 
100 pages long. 

As soon as a moment’s thought is 
given to the task, it is clearly seen to be 
impossible. 


& 

The first objection in the way of 
making such a study is the expense 
involved. 5 

The second objection is that the 
manufacturers would be so outraged, 
and properly so, at the effrontery of 
asking them so many questions that 
they simply would not answer, regard- 
less of the penalties that might be im- 
posed by law. 

Third, by even disregarding cost and 
assuming the manufacturers to be will- 
ing to give this information in the final 
analysis, it would be impossible to col- 
lect it because the manufacturers sim- 
ply do not keep their records in any 
uniform way, and most of the figures, 
that are put on Government question- 
naires come from the accounting de- 
partment and, generally speaking, it is 
wise that accurate figures from the ac- 
counting department be given instead 
of estimates based largely on guess- 
work which may or may not be good. 

The accountants, however, are not 
likely to distinguish between an income 
tax statement, where exact reproduc- 
tion of book figures is required, and a 
census questionnaire for statistical 
purposes where a well-considered esti- 
mate under certain circumstances may 
be quite as satisfactory as the book fig- 
ures. They are afraid to give anything 
but book figures, and in the main it is 
well that this is so, as otherwise the 
Census Bureau would be flooded with 
estimates, many of which would be only 
ill-advised guesses. But with this fear 
of giving anything except book figures, 
it becomes almost impossible to get fig- 
ures from concerns in any way except 
the way in which they are carried on 
the books. ; 

A 


Thus, for example, I know of one 
very large paint manufacturer who 
does not keep any book records of the 
purchases of linseed oil, tung oil, or 
turpentine. They are all scrambled to- 
gether as liquid materials, and the ac- 
counting department swears up-and- 
down that there is no way in which this 
figure can be broken down into its com- 
ponent parts. 

To persuade them otherwise would 
require a personal visit from an enu- 
merator with enough personality and 
understanding and tact to “jolly” some 
usable estimates out of the statistical 
department or the purchasing depart- 
ment or wherever the figures might be. 

Thus it is clearly seen that there 
must be limits to the distribution infor- 
mation available through a census of 
manufactures, despite the fact that it 
is conducted primarily for business and 
that it is the requests of business men 
that govern the work. 








lowa’s Handicapped Children 


State Seeks to Classify and Count Them 
By R. C. WILLIAMS 


Director of Research, Department of Public Instruction, State of lowa 


provided for a census of the 

physically and mentally handi- 
capped children of the State of school 
age, that is, 5 to 21 years. 

The term “handicapped” refers to 
those who are so disabled physically 
and mentally that they cannot attend or 
profit by attendance upon regular 
classes in the public schools, and in- 
cludes blind and partially blind, deaf 
and hard of hearing, speech defects, 
those with heart and lung ailments, 
crippled and mentally deficient. 

We have organized our survey on 
both the comprehensive and the sam- 
pling basis, and believe that in this 
way we will be able to get as accurate 
a picture of the Iowa situation as can 
be at present secured. The smallest 
political unit in our State is the local 
school district, and this unit is being 
used as the basis for our census. 

School teachers and superintendents 
will make a careful check of the situa- 
tion in each locality. Specific instruc- 
tions as to what handicaps are to be 
listed, how each may be recognized and 
the resources each community may 
have to assist in making the report 
complete, have been provided for each 
school, as well as a uniform report 
sheet. 


Ts: LEGISLATURE of Iowa has 


Report sheets from the schools within 
each county will be assembled by the 
county superintendent of schools, who 
will ‘again check them against informa- 
tion on file in his office before forward- 
ing them to our office of Des Moines. 

In an attempt to get more accurate 
and reliable information than will be 
obtained by the method just described, 
a special study of this problem has 
been organized in four counties of the 
State. These counties have been chosen 
because we believe they represent typi- 

~ cal conditions of the State, and also be- 
cause they offer us special facilities for 
securing returns which will be based 
on the observation of public health 
nurses and physicians. 

Coming from different parts of the 
State and with studies being made from 
a number of viewpoints, it is our belief 
that the reports we receive from these 
counties will approximate the ideal 
method above outlined, will offer a 
basis upon which we may project data 
for the State as a whole, and indicate 
the desirability and value of varying 
methods of procedure. 

This survey should place the Legis- 
lature and the people of the State in a 
position to evaluate the magnitude of 
this problem and perhaps be the foun- 
dation for constructive action. 





